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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E following obſervations on the Ge- 
nius and writings of ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent Poets, both ancient and modern, the 
reader will perceive to be the ſequel of the 
eſſay on Original Genius, publiſhed ſome 
time ago: The author, deeply ſenfible, of 
his obligations to the candour of ſeveral per- 
ſons of unqueſtionable judgment and taſte, 
for the favourable opinion they were pleaſed 
to entertain of that performance, preſumes 
to hope for the continuance of the ſame be- 
nevolent diſpoſition ; and that they will 
read this work with the ſame indulgent eye 
with which they peruſed the firſt. 
As it may poſſibly be imagined by ſome ' 
perſons that the province the author has 
choſen for himſelf is already .in a great 
meaſure at leaſt pre- occupied by others, 
ſince the writings of the moſt celebrated 
Poets of every age have been criticized, and 
ſome of thoſe writings by authors of great 
eminence inthe ſphere of criticiſm, he would 
beg leave to obſerve, in favour of the utility 
of the preſent deſign, that though many of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed beauties of Poetry 
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69 


have in one form or another been point- 


ed out and illuſtrated by preceding writers, 


yet there is till ſcope for a diverſity of cri- 


ticiſm, both in the arangement of the plan, 
in the ſelection of the paſſages, and in the 
manner of their illuſtration. In theſe par- 


ticulars he hopes there will be found as 
much novelty at leaſt, as to keep the atten- 


tion from flagging in the courſe of the pe- 
ruſal; and if moſt of the paſſages quoted in 
the following little diſſertations (which are 
intended to give a general idea of the merit 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Original Geniuſes 


in Poetry, under. the different heads laid 


down, and agreeable to the plan preſcribed 
in the former work, rather than to preſent 
a full diſplay of their different characters) 
ſhould happen to be familiar, as they proba- 
bly will be to thoſe who are converſant with 
the higheſt kind of Poetical productions; 
yet as he imagines they will be appoſite and 


ſtriking examples of the different qualities 
as ſpecimens of which they are adduced, and 
as the illuſtrations of thoſe paſſages are ſuf- 


ficiently different from the illuſtrations of 
other writers, he does not queſtion his be- 


ing. 
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ing ak by the adler ef fade foe allow- 


ing them a place in the following work. 

It is very probable that ſome of his read- 
ers may be diſappointed, and perhaps others 
diſpleaſed, at finding their favourite authors 
over looked, in an attempt to do juſtice to 
the merit of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed Original Geniuſes in Poetry. To this 
charge the author can only reply, that as 
he thought the examples he had adduced 
were ſufficient to confirm the theory advan- 
ced in the preceding work, ſo having deter- 
mined to compriſe his obſervations on thoſe 
writers within the compaſs of one volume, 
he was under a neceſſiity of making a ſelec- 
tion which could not fail to exclude ſeveral 
authors of real eminence from a place in the 
ſubſequent work. ThisreſtriQtion in the plan 
muſt be his appology for ſuppreſſing the re- 
flections on the Oratorical Genius of Boſſuet 
and Saurin, which he had promiſed in the 
former work. 

The author thinks it his duty to embrace 
this opportunity of correcting a miſtake, into 
which he had been unwarily led in the 
former work; by a too implicit reliance on 
the information of a public news paper, in 


which 


( i} 


which the paſſage in page 244 of that _ 
was ſaid to have been delivered in the Bri- 
_ tiſh Senate, and was aſcribed to a late illuſ- 
ttious commoner. He has now the "beſt 
authority to contradict that information: 
and has reaſon to believe that the paſſage 
in queſtion was the production of a young 
gentleman in Edinburgh, who, it ſeems, was 
deſirous of trying his talents in an imitation 
of the greateſt orator of the age. Though 
the gentleman appears to the author to have 
ſucceeded happily enough in the imitation he 
intended, and though the fiftitious extract 
he has preſented us with affords a favour- 


able preſage of the future efforts of his Ge- 


nius, yet this method of exerciſing his inge 
nuity, by the freedom he has taken with a 
name of ſuch reputation, cannnot, he is af- 
fraid, be entirely Head. 
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H. AVING conſidered the principal 


ingredients and characters of original poe- 


tie Genius at ſufficient length in a preced- 


ing work, we propoſe in ſome following 


ſections of this, to exemplify the remarks 


| We have therein made on the above-men- 
. tioned ſubject, and to ſhew, that the diſtin- 
guiſhing properties of original Genius in 
poetry, are found in the compolitions of the. ' 


' | moſt 
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dern. In the 33 of this attempt, 


the reader will eafily perceive, that it is not 


our intention to enter into a minute exami- 


nation of all the beauties that are to be 


found in the works of thoſe immortal au- 
thors, a deſign far beyond the limits of our 
plan; but to give a general, and at the ſame 
time as comprehenſive a view as we are 
able of their different characters, to preſent 
ſome of their diſtinguiſhing features, and to 
point out thoſe ſtrokes of originality that 


may occaſionally occur in our review of 


their writings, which may indicate the kind 


and degree of Genius peculiar to each of 
them. | 


« + *® 


We know not SS. it will be reck- 
oned tog bold an affertion, to affirm, that 


in a period of aboyt fix thouſand years, 


'that is from the creation of the world 


to this day, there have ariſen only three 
complete original Geniuſes in the art of 


Poetry, whoſe compoſitions have deſcended 


to our times; and theſe are Homer, Offian, 


; and 
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and Shakeſpeare. As this poſition will ap- 
pear problematical to ſome perſons, and per- 
haps chimerical to others, we ſhall endea- 
vour to ſupport it by ſome remarks on the 
Genius and writings of thoſe great Authors, 
delivered in the order pointed out in the 
third ſeQion of the ſecond book of the Eſſay 
on Original Genius; after which, we ſhall 
take a view of the merit of ſome other diſ- 
tinguiſhed Poets, though inferior in reſpect - 
of originality to thoſe above-mentioned. 

Homer being prior in time to the other 

two, claims our firſt attention. This di- 
vine Poet lived in a very remote ra of the 
world, among a people, as yet bur little ci- 
vilized, and among whom the arts and ſci- 
ences, which in ſucceeding ages were ſo much 
advanced, had as yet made fmall progreſs. 
Being the moſt ancient uninſpired writer we 
have, he had no model that we know of, on 


which he could form himſelf, except that 


of nature, which lay open to his view. 

This model he ſtudied with attention, and 

copied with ſucceſs. The Iliad and Odyſſey, 
FER” Da con- 
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conſidered all together, are unqueſtionably 
the nobleſt monuments of human Genius, 
and have been handed down with the juſteſt 
admiration through every age. Let us con- 
ſider, how far, the characteriſtics of original 
poetic Genius, already enumerated and ex- 
plained; are found in theſe compoſitions, 
and how far the very original Genius of 
Homer hath diſcovered itſelf in the man- 
ner, which we affirmed to be the moſt na- 
tural and the moſt uſual. 

It will be remembered, that we conſidered 
the talent of invention in general, as one 
univerſal 4nd diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of 


original Genius in Poetry, of which talent 
we reckoned four diſtin& ſpecies ; the in- 
vention of macidents, of characters, of imagery, 
and of ſentiment. It will be farther remem- 
bered, that we pointed out vivid and pie- 
tureſque deſcription, as another criterion of 
the ſame quality, that we obſerved irregular 
greatneſs, wildnefs and enthufiam of imagina- 
tion to be its invariable attendants ; and 
laſtly, that it would conſtantly diſplay its 
various 


13 IJ 
various powers, in allegories, in viſions, or 
in the creation and exhibition of ideal cha- 
racters, eſpecially of the ſupernatural kind, 
to which both its abilities and biaſs are pe- 
culiarly ſuited. If there is any one quality 
in which Homer excelled all mankind, it is 
in the invention of incidents. In others, and 
thoſe too of a diſtinguiſhing nature, he had 
his rivals and his equals, as will afterwards 
be ſhewin; in this we think he had none. 
In order to give an air of dignity and im- 
portance to the fable of the Iliad, he bas 
conſtrued it in ſuch a manner, as to intereſt 
the gods, not only in the general cataſtro- 
phe, but in every particular incident that 


might either haſten or retard it. It is well 


invented, to make the calamities which 
Agamemnon and the Greeks ſuffered, the 
effect of Thetis' importunate addreſſes to 
Jupiter; in which ſhe implores vengeance 
on the Grecian army, that their leader 
might be ſenſible of his injuſtice to her ſon 
Achilles, in depriving him of his fair cap- 
tive, by feeling the want of his aſſiſtance 

B 3 againſt 


16 ] 
againſt the Trojans, The deluding phan - 
tom ſent by Jupiter to the tent of Atrides, 
in order to perſuade that monarch to give 


battle to the enemy, deceiving him with 


the vain hope of ending all their labours 
and dangers by one effort, which ſhould 
accompliſh the entire deſtruction of Troy, 
is a beautiful machine and introduced with 
great propriety. The interpoſition of Venus 
to reſcue her ſon from the danger of im- 
pending death from the hand of Diamed, 
in the fifth book, is judiciouſly invented. 
The Epiſode af Glaucus and Diomed, in 
the ſixth book, makes an agrecable pauſe 
in the action, and raiſes our admiration of 
the hoſpitality and generoſity of thoſe an- 
cient heroes; but that of Hector and An- 
dromache in the ſame book, is of all others 
the maſt deeply intereſting. This epiſode 
will be afterwards taken notice of, when 
we come to confider Homer's talent in ex- 
eiting the paſſions: we mention it only at 
prefent as a finely imagined incident. We 
may further obſerve, that the ſtratagem of 
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Juno's bortewing the girdle of Venus, in 
order to render herſelf amiable in the eyes 
of Jupiter, and her contrivance of lulling 
him aſleep, that Neptune during that in- 
terval might aſſiſt the Greeks, are exquiſite 


fictions, and inſtances of à moſt creative 
imagination. The embaffy to Achilles, 
and the inflexibility of that hero, are natu- 


ral and neceſſary parts of the narration ; and 


the firſt abatement of his rigid obſtinaey, 
which is his allowing Patroctus to go to the 
aſſiſtance of the Græcian army clad: im his 
armour, is judiciouſſy attributed to the in- 
fluence of Patroclus himfelf, who had im- 
portunately intreated this favour,” The 
final extinction of Achilles“ reſentment 
againſt Agamemnon, is very naturally ef 
fected by the death of Patroclus, by which 


event alone, an entire reconciliation: could 


have been effected conſiſtently with Ris un- 
telenting character. Theſe are a. fœπ of - 
thoſe beautiful and well- in vented incidents, 
with which the fable of the Hiad is filled up. 
That of the Odyſſey, abounds likewiſe with 

B 4 a great 
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2 great variety of incidents equally beautiful, 
though of a a different kind, indicating the 


Homer's imagination. The adventures of 
Ulyiſes: among the Cicons, the Lotophagi 
and the Cyclops; his interview with Æolus, 
the calamities which happened to him and 


gons, their arrival in the ifland of Circe, 
the transformation of his companions, the 


chantments of this goddeſs, and reſtored 
his friends to their former ſhape; his deſ- 
cent into hell, the account he gives of the 
manſions of the dead, his marvellous eſcape 
ſrom the Sitens;. Scylla and Charybdis, 
whoſe! nature and qualities are deſcribed in 
the higheſt ſpirit, of poetry; his ſhipwreck 
on the coaſt of Calypſo, his entertainment 
by that goddeſs, and his departure from her 
illand, his hoſpitable reception at the 
Thracian court, his arrival aſter all his la- 
bours and dangers in his own kingdom, his 
diſcovery to Eumæus, to Telemachus, and 
et £6 8 4 laſt 


aſtouiſhing wildneſs and exuberance of 


his companions on the coaſt of the Læſtri- 


method by which Ulyſſes defeated the en- 
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laſt of all to Penelope, are highly pleaſing, 
as well as moſt ſurprizing fictions; and 
pregnant inſtances of the moſt 1 
and creative genius. 
A great part of the mythology of Howant 
was no doubt the mythology of his country; 
but the uſe he has made of it, is altogether 


his own. He has employed his celeſtial - 


machinery in general with admirable art 
and judgment; yet in ſome inſtances, he 
may be thought to have tranſgreſſed a rule 
delivered many centurjes after his time, 


: [ ) $1313 19 
Nec Deus interfit 


Lift dignus vindice nodus inciderit. 80 

E tO * J Sion 
It is certain, that Homer's gods are intro. 
duced upon the ſtage more frequently than 
is neceſſary; that they are upon ſome occa-· 
ſions made to act a part, which might have 
been more properly performed without their 
interpoſition; and that ſometimes they 
are employed in offices too frivolous, and 
below the dignity of their godſhips, Thus; 
though we allow the principal heroes to be 
the 
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the favourites and the care of ſome guardian 
deity, who may protect them in caſes of 
imminent danger, and reſcue them from 
Inſtant fate, when it is neeeſſary their lives 
ſhould be lengthened out, yet we cannot ſee 
occaſion for Minerva's almoſt conſtant at- 
tendance on the ſon of Tydeus, and her aſ- 
fiſting him in thoſe combats, where his own | 
valour would have gained him the victory. 
By this unſeaſonably diſplay of unneceſſary 
aid, we have no means left us of diſtinguiſh- 
ing the exploits of the hero from the actions 
of the goddeſs. We obſerved likewiſe that 
Homer's gods ſometimes act a part which 
might be more properly performed without 
them. Can any one ſuppoſe, that Hector 
had occafion for the affiſtance of Apollo, to 
enable him to kill Patroclus ? But Homer, 
ſeems to have envied him the honour of his 
entire conqueſt. He muſt firſt be difarmed 
by the god, then wounded by Euphorbus, 
and Hector has the laſt mean part aſſigned 
him, of killing this hero outright ; though 
we Ot An moſt people will be of 
opinion 


1 
opinion that the Trojan chief, was a mate 
for Patroclus, clad as he was in the armour 
of Achilles. To exemplyfy the laſt obſer- 
vation, that the "deities in the Iliad, arg 
ſometimes employed in offices below their 
_ dignity, muſtit not be allowed, that to become 
the charioteer of Diomed, was no poſt of 
honour for Minerva, but that by afſuming 
the reins and plying the laſh, ſhe "Ry 
degrades her divinity ? 81 

We ſhall farther take the liberty to ob⸗ 
ſerve, that notwithſtanding the credulity of 
the Greeks, and the extenſtve licence of 
fiction which their mythology allowed, of 
which licence Homer has greatly availed 
himſelf, there are fome incidents both in 
the Iliad and Odyſſey rather too marvellous 
even for the Poet's own age, and ſome of 
them, have too ludicrous an air to Have 
place in an epic poem. What, for inſtance, 
ſhall we ſay of the miraculous giſt of ſpeech 
conferred on the horſes of Achilles, that 
they might vindicate themſelves from the 
unjuſt charge brought againſt, them by their 

maſter, 
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. 1 
maſter, of failing in their duty to Patroclus, 
when he ſuppoſed their fleetneſs might 
have preſerved him. Perhaps the undiſtin- 
guiſhing admirers of Homer will ſatisfy 
themſelves by reſolving the whole into a 
ſupernatural incident, and juſtify it by a 
miracle of a ſimilar nature recorded in the 


ſacred writings ; in which we are told, that 1 


Balaam's aſs, miraculouſly endued with 


man's voice, reproved the madneſs of the 


Prophet *. But the cauſes of this very un- 
uſual phenomenon, were by no means ſimi- 
lar, nor can we admit it as a ſufficient rea- 
ſon, in the former caſe, for breaking 
through the order of nature, and encroach+ 
ing upon the. prerogative of the human 
ſpecies, that thoſe generous ſteeds, though 
of heavenly extraction, might have an op- 


portunity of aſſerting their fidelity to the 
deceaſed friend of their maſter. We ſhall 


mention-two other incidents which appear 
ſome what ludicrous, as well as improbable; 
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the one we find in the twenty-firſt book 
of the Iliad, where the river Scamander 
attacks Achilles, - purſues, and threatens to 
overwhelm him with all his' waves; till 
Vulcan, at the inſtigation of Juno, comes 
down from heaven, to chaſtiſe the inſo- 
lence of Scamander, whoſe waters he 
ſcorches and dries up with fire. The other 
we meet with in the tenth book of the 
Odyſſey, where Aolus gives Ulyſſes the 
adverſe winds, ſhut up in a bag, which 
being looſed by the ignorance or impru- 
dence of his companions, the winds ruſh 
forth and raiſe a moſt dreadful tempeſt. 
Theſe extravagant fictions however, are 
inſtances of that exuberance, wildneſs and 
irregularity of imagination, which diſtin- 
guiſh every great genius. We may beſtow - 
the ſame epithet upon them, which the 
ancient fathers of the Chriſtian church be- 
ſtowed upon the virtues of the heathens; 


we may call them the. /þlendida peccata 


of Homer. Great liberties in compoſition, 
are ſometimes taken by men of exalted 
genius, 


t 
genius, and muſt be allowed to them, It 
is their ſingular priviledge upon certain oe- 
caſions, to depart from, and to tranſgreft 
thoſe rules, which will be for ever binding 
on perſons of ordinary abilities not only 
with impunity, but with applauſe. 
Great wits may ſometimes gloriouſly offend, 


And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 


And ſaatch a grace beyond the reach of art, | 
4 Pope, 


How far Homer's faults are of this kind, 
we ſhall not here enquire; but only ob- 
ſerve, that as there is fearce any -human 
compoſition of the length'of the Iliad or the 
Odyſſey, equally faultleſs ; . ſo moſt of the 
blemiſhes to be found in them, may be 
derived from the exuberance of an exhauſt- 
leſs imagination, and may be compared to 
the apoſtate angels in Milton, who though 
with faded ſplendor wan,” ſtill exhibited 
the © exceſs of glory obſcured.” 

Thus much with regard to Homer's in- 
vention of incidents; let us now conſider his 
talent 
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SLOW} 
talent in the ſecond ſpecies of invention we 
mentioned, which was that of charaZers.. . 
We cannot doubt that the characters as 
well as incidents, both in the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, are chiefly the creatures of his 
own imagination“ . His acquaiutance, 
with the manners of the Grecian and Tro- 
jan heroes, in ſo early an age, and at ſo con- 
ſiderable a diſtance of time, muſt have been 


* 8 n „„ 1440 — 


* The author of the Epigoniad, ſays, if I rightly 
remember, in his preface to that poem, that he could as 
ſoon believe that Prometheus had made a man of clay, 
as that Homer had invented all the incidents in the 
Iliad. For my awi part, though I do not ſuppoſe that 
the entire fable of the liad is fictitious, as we have rea- 
ſon to believe, that the Greeks warred with the Trojans 
ſome hundreds of years before Homer's time (however 
unſupported the particulars may be by authentic hiſtory) 
yet on the other hand I am perſuaded, that by far the 
greateſt part of the incidents both in the Iliad and 
Odyſſey are the invention of the Poet; and I have not 
the leaſt doubt that the imagination of Homer could 

- have ſupplied them all, or at leaſt others equally proper, 
and that it would have ſupplied him with ſuch, if he had 
not found the ground-work of the Iliad in the tradi- 


9 tionary 


6 1 
very imperfeck. He has, however, admi- 
rably ſupplied the defects of hiſtory by the 
creative power of his own fancy. Achilles 
ſtill appears btave, but furious and implaca- 
ble; Ajax is characterized by his gigantic 
fize and brute firength, but is deſtitute of 
thoſe qualities which can employ them to 
the beſt advantage. Diomed is generous 
and brave; and Neſtor is a ſage talkative 
old man; but the moſt complete character 
An the whole Iliad is that of Hector; and 
de may appeal to every impartial reader, 
- whether his wiſhes do not accompany the 
Trojan chief through all the ſcenes of 
death? and whether he is not more in- 
tereſted in his fate, than in that of any 
other hero of the poem? Our admiration 
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| tio jonary records of his own country, and already 4 
| blibed in general credit, which might reaſonably de- 
termine him to prefer it to another altogether his own: 
invention It is not eaſy therefore to conjecture the 
_ cauſe of Mr Wilkie's incredulity, though in a perſon 
deſtitute of imagination, I ſhould neither be ſurpriſed 


1 nor c 3 © loſs to acedunt for it. 
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2 & 
and concern, may in this eaſe, be ſaid'to 
de wrong placed, and contrary to the its 
tention of the author; who being himfelf 4 
Greek, muſt naturally have been defirons to 
prepoſleſs his readers in favour of R print | 
cipal hero, and the Grecian army: but in 
this he has hot ſueceeded, for the "Trojan 
prince carries our hearts and affections 
along with him. In order to divert the 
ſtream of our affections into the right chatt- 
nel, the character of Hector ſhould have 
been rendered leſs amiable, or that bf 
Achilles more agreeable: The firft pottbly 
might have been done, the latter could not 


' Have been affected without altering the 


whole plan of the poem. It was ablolcjct , 
neceffary that Achilles ſhould be paſſionate, 
fierce, and unrelenting ; ; otherwiſe the poet 
could never have ſhewn in ſuch a ftrikir 
light the miſchievous conſequences of di 72 
cord among ſo many Grecian princes, and 
the happy effects of their unanimity. | In : 
juſtice to Homer, we may alſo obſerve, that 
a regard to hiſtorical, or traditionary evi- 
C dence, 


18 
dence, has probably, obliged; him to draw 
the character of Hector as he has done; for 
we may readily ſuppoſe that if be cculd 
have altered it for the worſe, without 
violating probability, his judgtnent would 
have, digtated that alteration... It, muſt: be 
donfeſſed to bei a defect in the plan, that the 
character of the prinęipal hero ſhould; be 
that of a fierce ungelepting xufflan, while 
the. gharacter of 2 is that of a 
brave and generous wacriour, diſtinguiſhed 
for his; tenderneſs. a8 well; as for his, valour. 
| 92 chi ſeems to haye: been an unavoidable 

Ae nd A085 juſtly chargeable on 
Homer. There 718. however. one impro- 
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riety, in the character of Hector, which, 
wuſt be charged.on {he Poet Alone : 1 1 mean 


riout. Hying from. Achilles, and purſued by 
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him round 85 walls St Troy, 7 like a coward. 
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kounted for from the partiality of the peel, 
who in this inſtance was. deſirous of ag 
grandizihg» his hero at the expence of his 
antagoniſt; though this doubtleſs might 
have been ſufficiently done, without ſuch a 
flagrant violation of manners: and if Hec- 
ſtor's death was due to: © ſtern Pallas and 
Pelides' ire, he ought» unqueſtionably to 
have died as he TP like a Jn and a 
0” di to guten 2c ran ot] 

That conbſteiey of dReradler which: 4s 
ſo neceſſary to the perfection of an epic 

poem, and which Homer has ſo notoriouſly 
violated in the Iliad in the above inſtance, 
he has uniformly preſerved in the Odyſſey, 
where his genius was no way warped by an 
interfering-partiality to his country. The 
character of Ulyſſes, the principal hero, is 
ſtrongly marked, and juſtly delineated. He 
is conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by the moſt pro- 
found wiſdom, by the moſt conſummate 
prudence, by an intrepid valour, by an ad- 
mirable dexterity of addreſs, by a happy 
fertility of invention, diſcovered in ſupply- 
C 2 ing 


1 20 J 
ing expedients in the moſt critical and dan- 
gerous conjunctutes, and above all, by a 
ſupreme unextinguiſhed love of his coun- 
try. Telemachus is a brave, ardent and en- 
terprizing youth, particularly characterized 
by his filial affection. The character of 
Alcinous is highly reſpectable, and perfectly 
amiable. He is celebrated for the bene- 
volence and hoſpitality of his difpoſition. 
He appears to be the refuge of the unhap- 
py, the father of his people, and the friend 


of ſtrapgers. The good old ſhepherd Eu- 


meus diſcovers in the whole of his beha- 
viout a certain venerable ſimplicity of man- 

nefs, an inviolable fidelity to the intereſts 
of his maſter, and an unfeigned concern for 
the misfortunes of his family. We can 


only touch upon the diſcriminating features 


of the principal characters ; thoſe who de- 
fire to ſee them fully diſplayed, muſt con- 
ſult the divine poem in which they are ex- 
hibited, [- $9907 
As it may be proper however in this place 
to give the reader ſome idea of Homer's 
| method 
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method of unfolding his characters, I ſhall 
quote two or three paſſages which, Ithink, 
give us a full and diſtinct view of the cha- 
rater he intends to repreſent. Ulyſſes 
having, after a variety of toils and dangers, 
arrived at the court of Alcinous, the Poet, 
in order to give us an idea of the benignity 
of this amiable monarch, repreſents him as 
calling a council of his nobles, in order to 
deliberate concerning the method of tranſ- 
Y porting the wandering hero to his native 
country. The king, after recommending 
A ; this affair to their conſideration, adds, 


J 3 MyJs v7 luce 7 — N a 
1 n 44 vd de van ineflnparas 
Odyſſ. lib. 7. I. 195. 


Meantime, nor harm, capa let him a 
This interval heaven truſts him 4o our care, 
But to his native land our charge reſign'd, 
Heaven's his life to come, and all the woes behind, 
Pos, b. vii. I. 2 56. 


The inge fubjoins 4 da b | 
which ſhews him to have been poſſeſſed of 
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a contemplative as well as of a ſympathizing 6 
diſpefition, and that, though ſeated! on a 
throne, he had a deep ſenſe of the miſeries 3 
= 
of human life. 01 A. 15967 1 
* by n | 2 
Nescera 4972 Ut ale ara hes TE gap dv 7 
Temetitro mgarro Ava re un TEXE TMP. | ©. 

| ibid. 1. 19% | 8 
Then muſt he ſuffer what the fates PID d3512041 4 45 
For fate has wove the thread of life with pain, = 
And twins, even from the _ are miſery and man. 9 
f 8 1 1 
b 2111 b *# 

; 3A 

Alcinous having ordered a variety of rich 3 


preſents to be put up for his gueſt, and 27 
provided every thing for enſuring his ſafe 1 
and honourable return, appears ſtudious in 
the mean- time of entertaining him agree- XZ 
ably during his ſtay ; for which purpoſe he 2B 
had called upon the | poet Demodocus to B 
ſooth his grief with the melody of ſong. . 
But obſerving that the ſubje& (which was 
the war of Troy) and the ſong affected his 
gueſt too deeply, with a humanity and de- 

f | | licacy 


1 35 
licacy of foul truly amlible, he Wes the 
bard to ceaſe his heart-thritling ſtrains, = 


* Acc 
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Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful "ER 0 
To every note his tears reſponſive, flow, 

And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe z , 
'T by lay & too deeply moyes. 7 © viii. J. 1 585. | 


Theſe are but a few ſtrokes, but they 
give us the reſemblance complete. The 
condeſcending benignity, and the princely 
generoſity of Alcinous, accompanied with 
a ſympathetic feeling of human miſery, are 
all ſuited; and 1 r in _ 
draught. 

The third ſpecies of invention, in which 
we ſhewed origmal poetic Genius would 
1 was that of imagery. 

Homer has raiſed many of his fimilitudes 
3 85 the grandeſt, the moſt awful, and the 
C 4 moſt 


124 1 
moſt beautiful objects in nature. The 
compariſon of Achilles blazing in his ar- 
mour, as he is firſt diſcovered by Priam 
ſcouring the field, to the dog ſtar, is un- 
ſpeakably noble and ſublime. 


e d weer mene, Nr, d lege 
Hagapat ver os ers j Ted tot, 
Os pa Y eropy se apituncr Is of evyar 
S alrorras reli Aer ac fa ue am,. 
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ks nil of Blow bf bokald | 
Not balf ſo dreadful riſes to the fight, 
Through the thick gloom of ſome tempeſtuous night, 
-Qrion's dog (the year when autumn weighs) | 
And o'er the feebler ſtars exerts his rays 3 
Terrific glory ! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. | 
9 1 


It is impoſiible to conceive a grander or 
more. appoſite image than the above-men- 
E ; tioned 


1 28 J 
tioned one, in order to give us an idea of the 
tremendous appearance of Achilles, and of 
the terror which this appearance ſtruck 
to the heart of Priam. The nem made 
ſhield of Achilles makes a very canſpioueus 
figure, and our idea of its magnitude and 
ſplendor is heightened by a very noble 

— S ara} , N gur m. 
lib. xix. l. 4. 


And like the moon, the broad refulgent ſhield 

Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the field, = 
J. 402. 

The bolowingk image, intended to repre- 
ſent the fame object, is likewiſe truly 
Tublime, and is rendered more particular 
and pictureſque by a beautiful and * 
amplification. | 
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$a to night wand lng ſailors, pile-vith fears, | 


2 Wide ger dye war ty waſte a light appears, 
Which on the far ſeen mountain blazing high, 
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Streams from i ſome lonely watch-tower to the =: 
With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again; of 
TEES ny and Gives thei o'er the main. 
bros enger ea To t u ban aug 
A ſeems to have exerted the full 
force of his genius in the deſcription of the 
armour of Achilles; and pours forth images 
witch the utmoſt exuberance. The plu- 
mage waving over his helmet, which com- 
pletes the formidable figure of this warlike 
hero, furniſhes the Poet. with an image 
ſublime in itſelf, and admirably calculated 
to. raiſe our idea of his tremendous * 
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Next his high head the helmet grac'd; behind 
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The ſweepy creſt hung floating in the wind: 

Like the red ſtar, that from his flaming hair x 
 $hakes dawn diſeaſes, peſtilence and wart: 1 
oe © So 1 

| * £ 
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So ſtreamꝭd the golden honours from his head; wh cs 


Trembled the. Wenn 
WES | ;;theds;! 54. 410. 


Mr. Pope, 8 tranſlation is altogether 
ſo ſpirited and admirable, hath-i in this paſ- 
ſage even ĩmproveũ upon the original, by 
adding ſome circuniſtanices' which bender 


er 


wy; war from i its 51 hair,” is peeve 
a happy improvement of the plumage 
ſhining like a ſtar; which is Homer's idea, 
and prepares us for the waſteful havoe which 
this: dreadful hero was ſo ſoon to make a- 
mong the Trojan troops. We ſhall add 
only one other image of a different kind, 
remarkably beautiful and elegant, and a- 
dorned with the ticheſt colours of poetie 
painting. It is that by which the Poet re- 
TOR the death of Dee | 
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II. lib. xvii. I. 53. 


As the young olive, in ſome ſylvan ſcene, 
Crown ' d by freſh fountains with eternal green, 
Lifts the gay head, in faowy flowrets fair, 

And plays and dances to the gentle air; 

When lo! a whirlwind from bigh heaven invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its ſhades ; 


It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 
A lovely ruin now defaced and dead. J. 57. 
It is impoſſible to ſelect a finer image 


from all nature, to repreſent the untimely 
death of a young warrior celebrated for his 


beauty, than Homer here uſes. We fre 
quenitly indeed meet with ſuch ſimilies in 


the writings of modern poets ; but the dif- 
ference is this, that in the latter caſe they 
are borrowed; in the former they are en- 
tirely original ; and in tracing the reſem- 
blance we taſte the pleaſure of novelty and 
beauty united. We never chooſe to ſip the 
ſtream, when we can drink from the foyn- 
tain. Juvat integrus accedere fantes. We 

ſhall 


[ 2 ] | 

ſhall only obferve, that though Mr. Pope 
hath in a great meaſure preſerved: the deli- 
cacy and beauty of the original ia his tranſ- 
lation of the above paſſage, he hath mit- 
ted that fine: circumſtance of a man's rear- 
ing the wide-ſpreading olive with care in a 
ſolitary field, a circumftance which renders 
the image exquiſitely: tender, and * * 
peculiar propriety. rer 

The laſt ſpecies of vention; by which 
we ſhewed original poetie Genius to a 
diſtinguiſhed, was that o ſentiment. 

In treating this ſubject, we eden 
| that the above-mentioned talent would diſ- 
cover itſelf in the invention of new and 
proper ſentiments. on every. ſubject “; and 
that in _ the, higher ſpecies .of poetry it 


93 


ſublime and pathetic foncimancs. As we 
have ſhewn that both theſe, when they 
happen to be original, are infallible indica- 

tions of exalted Genius, we ſhall confirm 
| | 10 2 ; FO 2.128 re Ie V #1 
„Bock ii, ſec 2, 


1 

dur theory hi few examples froni Homer. 
An example of true ſublimity of ſentiment 
occurs in the ſeventeenth book of the Iliad, 
which ãs too generally known and applauded 
to ſtand in need of a commentary, but which 
I cannot However excuſe myſelf from tran- 
Feribing/in this place, as it ĩs ſo iniuch to our 
purpoſe; and can never be too much ad- 
mired. It is that abrupt and ſtriking prayer 
of: Rjax, hen the Grecian army wal in- 
veloped in ſudden and thick darknels, Thus 
he addreſſes the ſupreme ruler of heaven and 
* do S 5 0 2 2803 3015. 913 11. 7 
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lord of Ge Aa fir | | 19 405 
F! O ther! hear ny bünble prayer 
7 Diſpell this cloud; the light of heaven reſtore; Id 
De me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no mõ ,t. 
I we muſt periſh, we thy will obe; ; nogdtt 
3 Bur le let us periſh i in the face of f day. . 727. 


We. have =. A 4-4 moſt 
exalted ſublimity of ſentiment in the be- 
Wo | ginning 
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ginning of the eighth bock of che IIiad. 


The paſſage we have in our eye is the ſpeech | 


of Jupiter to the" inferior delties. It is 


indeed long, but the reader of taſte will 
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forgive my idſerrig; the Fate of 1 it. 011 
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II. lib. viii. J. 3. 
OCkeſtial . 3 
3 and rev rence what ye hear ; 
$ n which r 
Thon fate fulfil it; and, ye powers f approve ! 
| t god bat enters yon forbidden field, | 
* aflaſtanee, or but wills to yield; r 
e e. 
5 Fa pe diſhaneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heaven: 
Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus throw, 
Low in the dark Tartarian gulph ſhall groan, _ 
2 With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And l6ck'd by hell's pon, 
beneath th" infernal centre hur . 
2 centre to th ethereal weld: 5 
him who-tewpey me, dread theſe dire abodes ; 
| a en. 4 
Join all, and try t 24» e 
Let down aur golden everlaſting c 
'; Wh og cov holds heaven, and earth, nd 


trive birth, 5 
Te ET COFFEE 
bn 3 by this, the thunderer down 10 earth . 
' Ye ſtrive in vain if I but ſtretch this "I 
| N an and the lan 5 
I heare the gods, the ocean and | . 
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( 33 ] 
] 6x the chain to great Olympus height, 
And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my ſight! - 


For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above; 
And ſuch are vols and gods compar” d to Jore, 1 7. 


This whole paſſage is uncommonly ſublime. 
The ſolemnity with which Jupiter delivers 
his dreadful denunciations againſt the of- 
fending deities impreſſes our minds with a 
reverential awe; but we are ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at the hold defiance which he 
gives to the power of all. the gods combined 
together. The idea contained in the two 
following lines is one of the greateſt * 
can be . to DIET 3 921 


. 11.3 bS11; 
A brs uy * 4% topyoy ahne, „ 


AuTy xe 20 2, 1 Ts ar pM 


— If I but Qtretch this * 
I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 


This amazingly ſublime -ſentiment bears 5 
ſtrong reſemblance to a repreſentation which 
is given us of the power of the true Jehovah 
in.the ſacred writings, . where he is faid'to 
weigh the hills in ſcales, and the mountains 

| D | in 


11 
in a ballance, and to take up the iſles as a 
very little thing.“ r Ae 
We ſhall next adduce a few g of 
pathetic ſentiments from Homer, the inven- 
tion of which we obſerved to diſtinguiſh 
every great original Genius. I cannot re- 
collect a more tender ſcene, in the writings 
of any author, than that which occurs in 
the fixth book of the Iliad, betwixt Hector 
and Andromache; and as it preſents us with 
à ſine diſplay of the character uf Hector, 
at the ſame time that it furniſhes an example 
of pathetic ſentiment, I ſhall beg leave to 


tranſcribe the paſſages from the juſtly ad- 


. mired Epiſode in which that difplay is ex- 
hibited. The Trojan prince, juſt preparing 
for the battle, and reflecting, perhaps pre- 
ſaging, that he ſhould never return from it 
in life, reſolves to take one tender and part- 
ing farewel of bis wife and ſon. 
ex preſſes his purpoſe to Helen: 
| Kits yag e ede exovoruar, ef wr 1d peas 
Outs, N Tv gu, xa r vie. 
Oy 7. T ud” U e e vnorgore; Feh- auc, 
H un & #72 2001 hee Jh Acai l. 365. 
| Etre 


Thus be 


( 3% 1 
Fre yet I mitigle in the dirbful ray, 
My wife; my infant claim à moment's ſta j 
This day, (perhaps the laſt chat ſees! Bo 
Demands a parting word; A tender tear: 
This day, ſome god who hn Pn? 
May * Hector dy 4 Græcian hand. I. 456. 


He then goes in ſearch of has 3 = 
ceſs, and having at laſt found her, with her 
young ſon carried in 2 of his nurſe, 


od 1H 


Ss 4 0 


tions of conjugal and parental tendeapeſs; 
Hr: . 3c; 1: 404» 
Silent the warrior mils, and pleas'd; reſign'd- yes 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind. | I. 504. 

Then follows a very affecting attitude and 

addreſs, on the part of Andromache. A 


Aras waxn Is bs ay x8 ve Daxguzgura, 
EYr age 6 N $705 7'paT, £% 7 enge 
err %. os To oy youre DE 

Zei cg Taxa yay cairn A, 
Hare deten 6. ang 
His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look, | 


Hung on on hand, and thus dejected ſpoke ;; 
D 2 (Her 


1 
(Her boſom labqut d with a bodingdighy:: ! :. 
And the big tear ſtood, trembling in hex;eye.} ., . | 
Too dating prince !: ah !}whither doſt thou, was } 
Ah too forgetſul ofithy wife and ſon !.; _ | 
And think'ft thou, got, how wretched. we fall be, 
A, widow 1, an heſpleſs orphan he! | 


For ſure ſuch courage age of life — 


And thou muſt fall thy virtutꝰ's ſacriſſce. 2 
. itrore inns 5-1, > = I 


al ud. 


"Then by a natur l and moving effort of paſ- 
fon” ſhe implofes, that before this fatal 
event ſhall 5 oma may be .Jaid in her 
0 cold bed. as „ien be,. od; 


02 baia 10 50 12 
— * ES xe * em 


5 eee fu vue. I. 410. 


. 


Oh 2 me IPL, e're Her 1 bis doom, | 
All I can aſk from heaven, an early * J. 518. 


net d dd 


After havins. enumerated o various and 
dreadful calamities.which had befallen her 
father's family, introduced on purpoſe to 
aggravate the miſery of her on ſituation, 
ſhould ſhe: be, deprived of her huſband as 
ſhe had been of her father and brothers; 
Torn ſhe 


7 ] 
ſhe adds in an abrupt and beau traofpurt 
of tendernels And affectien, = biuodlꝰ 


> - = f. 1 20 ths. Land we ot . 
(L085 ire 211314 15 27A 


Fu ref, arg * e £001 blah 4 rr e 


a - — 
4 ILL 15 


Hs ny ure, oy th 40 19 10 Tegan. 


; = - . A + A 
* 1 79 1 " . - 1174497 


= 81 2. 2 
Vet whie my Hedtor Ritl turetves, I ſee | - 
- My farher, mother, brethren, ” 242 if thee: 1 e 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred all, 31% 


Once more will periſh if 1 e fall. 1. 544. 
DANY A 


Having given vent to * e paſlions, 
ſhe then adviſes him to content himſelf with 
defending a certain poſt on the Trojan wall, 
inſtead of expoſing himſef to the fury of his 
enemies in battle; to which he replies with 
a ſpirit every way becoming his heroic cha- 
radter. i 


— 


| H xa ehe rad rarra ear, ure AA pan” de 
Ae Tot x21 Tease eauserre rh, 
Atxs Kakos ws VOogiy a⁰αον, Tod. #12040”, . I. 441: 


That poſt ſhall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war.. 
- How would the ſons of Troy in arms renown'd; 1: | 
And Troy's __ W whoſe en oy the 
ground, 242 2 9 l 
é D : Attaint 


I 36 3 


Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 
Should HeQtor baſely quit the field of fame? l. $60. 


After going on a little in this ſtrain, he all 
at once changes his theme, i is diſſolved into 
tenderneſs, and by an affecting turn of paſ- 
fion runs into the melancholy review of the 
miſeries which ſhould befall his wife after 
his death. 


*+/ - 


—— | Trs key Tis AN — 
85 Oaxpvota c t, te oy qua c robe 
Ka xy 47 Af ene, pte ang ice Yarns" 
n 265 Ude gograre Menon or, & Trigens, 
nan agen xyar ogy d $7 1xe17%7* u 
. Tors Tis E&Tyny, 1d kara aao xeucar, 

Freges is vum, bs agioweors bal 

Tear mT euoy, ert Luer agpeH Terre. 

Ne To7s Tis ite, out av viou £07674 hays 


rer Tod? args, appro Sac Gage. I. 454. 


I ſee thee weeping, trembling, captive led! 3 
In argive looms our battles to deſign, a 2 
And woes ef which ſo large a part was thine ! 2 
To bear the victor's bard commands, or bring 8 


There while you groan. beneath the load of life, 


The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. 1 
They cry behold the mighty Hector wiſe ! F 
845 | 


Some 


* 


- | V". | - . 
* 4 — 5 2 © = 2 - WY d 
"I - A ”- - 2 „ A _ £ N 
TIRES = 2 * * 
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The thoughts of glory palt and preſent ſhawe,. 


/ 3 | 
[ wo 4 
Some haughty Gieek who lives thy tears to an Toh bs 
Embitters all thy woes by gaming mwe. 


A l. $7% 


Then follows a moſt pathetic wiſh, ſtrongly . 
indicating the ardor and tenderneſs of his 


affection, which cannot ſupport the idea of 
the miſeries he had befare preſaged — 


happen to his wiſe. 


1 0 N ara yea ere, 
Nei y art ene Ts gane, eee 
| | "IM 


May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay 
Thy Hoctor wrapt in everlaſtiog flcep, | 
Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep, 1. 590. 


All his comfort under. his preſeat direful 
apprehenſions for his Andromache was, that 
he hoped not to be a ſpectator of the miferies 
which he foreſaw, but could not prevent. 
The ardent prayer which he addreſſes to the 
-heavenly powers, recommending: his ſon to 


wat protection, and imploring them 40 
| D 4 crown 


12 I 
crown him with fame ſuperior to his own, 
is a ſtrong indication of parental affeQion, 
and proclaims | the emotions of a father's 
* 


| Zen, AL, 7% dt, tors I xes roxdy ven da: 
nad. $4400, de u. 7 reg, aerreerea Tewegmy, 
dt Emv Y νν , nai lun ht aragcir. | 
Kas mers Tis , Tharyes I" 3) w aL,T⁸. 
Ex vun apiorTa* gafet d" srafe Ego ro r 
n Fates . ten 20 2 . 6 1 476. 


O thou, whole glory fills thi ethereal thrage ! 
And all ye deathleſs powers protect my ſon ! 
Grant him like me to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foes the war'to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age! 
So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
Of heroes ſlain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
| | Whole hoſts may hail him with deſery'd 2 . 
And ſay this chief tranſcends his father's fame: 
| While pleas'd amid the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother” 8 conſcious _ 0 'erflows with j joy. I. 604, 


In * whole Epiſode the character of Hec- 
tor appears in the moſt amiable light. When 
we read his warlike * related in other 
013 5 Par ts 
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patts of the Iliad, we admite'the hero; but 
when we conſider” the virtues of his heart 
here delineated; when we contemplate him 
as a huſband and a father; reſigning himſelf 
for a while to the tranſports of conjugal and 
parental affection, we cannot help loving 
the man. Though we have already ſwelled 
out this article conſiderably beyond our 
intention, yet as we are no way apprehen- 
ſive of occaſioning ſatiety to our readers, 
while we adduce ſentiments ſo impaſſioned 
and beautiful, we ſhall take the liberty of 
preſenting them with one other ſcene, dif- 
ferent in its kind, but pathetic in the higheſt 
degree. It is that in which Priam appears 
proſtrate at the feet of Achilles, imploring. 
from him the body of his dead ſon. Though 
this paſſage is well known, we cannot for 
that reaſon reſolve to omit it. The whole 
addreſs however being pretty long, we 
ſhall content ourſelves with tranſcribing the 
latter part of it, which is full of that 
energy and eloquenee of - paſſion which the 


occaſion and cfrcumftances are ſo much cal- 


_ culated 


(48 ] 
culated to. inſpire, We behold the aged 
and hoary king, in the moſt ſupplicating 
poſture, embracing the knees of the mur- 

derer of his ſon, while with his hands lifted 
up, and ſtreaming eyes, he implores him 
with the moſt moving importunity to con- 
ſent to the redemption of his body. 


— umx ar vn Aero, 
Avnyutre Tege cue, gef bareer ar 
n ald fees, AXAW, aver 7 eau, 3 
Mynonyctyes 0s Ilarges* 27% # exuegwrorrges Toy, 

Frau d evra Tis Mee Proves , 


Adeos Ta;degor 010 ert Foget xt oft. 
II. lib. Xxir. I. 501. 


For him through hoſtile camps beat wy Ways 
For him thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay; 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I bear; 
O hear the wretched, and the gods revere ! 
Think of thy father, and this face behold! 
See him in me as helpleſs, and as old ! | 
Though not ſo wretched, there he yields to me, 
The firſt of men in ſovereign miſery ! 
Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 
The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race: 
Suppliant my children's murderer to implore, 
And kiſs thoſe hands yet reeking with their gore! J. 622. 
Such 


. 
Such 2 ſpectacle, had it been exhibited in | 
dumb ſhew, muſt have been deeply affecting, 
but ſeconded by the imploring ſupplications 
of importunate and paſfionate prayer, it was | 
irrefiſtible. We cannot beſtow a higher en- 
= comium upon this moving addreſs, than to 
WW obſcrve, that it was capable of exciting ſen- 
WW timents of ſympathy in the W heart of 
Achilles. 
We mentioned likewiſe vivid and piau- 
reſque deſcription as a diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of original poetic Genius. 
True poetry, beſides its numbers and mea- 
ſure, is diſtinguiſhed from moſt kinds of 
proſe compoſition by two effential circum. \ 
ſtances, the firſt is, that addreſſing itſelf to 
the imagination it claims an abſolute do- 
minion over the whole region of fiction, 
which is in ſome reſpects its peculiar ſphere, 
and in ranging through which it is not al- 
ways confined even within the verge of pto- 
bability. The ſecond is, that it claims the 
priviledge of aſſembling together a variety 
of real objects, with ſuch attributes and 
| appendages, 


[ 44 ] 
appendages; and in ſuch combinations, as to 
form an agreeable picture, that may pleaſe 
and captivate the fancy. The power of 
fiction, by which we have ſhewn original 
poetic Genius to be principally diſtinguiſhed, 
is an indication of a fertile and-copious ima- 
gination. The power of deſcribing real ob- 'Y 
jects in the manner above-mentioned, is an 1 
indication of a vigorous and lively ohe. 


Homer poſſeſſes both theſe-excellencies in- 


the bigheſt degree. His deſcriptions are 4 4 
ſometimes repreſentations of ſuch ſcenes as 4 
we ourſelves may have beheld ; only heigh- 3 


tened by the colours of a glowing fancy. Wl 
At other times they are purely ficticious, If 
but wonderfully pleaſing. The following 
deſcription, which contains at the ſame 
time a very ſine image, intended to give us 
an idea of the light ariſing from the fires in 
the Trojan camp, exhibits as beautiful and 
exquite a night ſecene as is to de met with 
in ancient or modern poetry. 


a i y ebfar rg eaturr 455 cen 


Sar agiert res Irs 7 re het atlug, © 
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Kai rar. ovgarefer N af Viagra" at 
Harra bs T'elera are yen ds 5 , Tour: 


| Il. lb. viii. J. 1. 3577 
TO M705 SVELHON TD TEQS 1 3 


As when the moon; refulgent lamp of r e 
Ober heaven's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 
/ When not a breath,diſturbs the deep ſerene, . 7 7 


we not a cloud © ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene; 5 


<4 4 


nl throne the vivid planets roll, . 112 1 

And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 1 
O'eer the dark trees a yellower verdure ſned, Ji”: 7 
And tip with filver every mountains hdd 


Then fhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe; . . . 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: 

The conſcious ſwains rejoicing in the ſighht, 
Eye the blue * and bleſs the uſeful light. l. 687. 


We have here ; a group of the moſt pleaſing 
objects imaginable: the clear azure ſky, the 
dead calm of nature, and of night, the mild 
ſplendor of the moon, the bright and 
twinkling ſtars, the mountains and woods, 
the rocks and valleys illuminated by their 
united luſtre, all concurring to form a moſt 
enchanting and delightful ſeene. This re- 

preſentation may be called a real ſcene, ſince 
ö 


A ; 


as well as pictureſque deſcription. | 


* 
r 
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n 
1 
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L 46 1] 
it is ſuch a one as we have frequently ſeen. 
It wil make ſome impreſſion on the moſt 
unthinking part of mankind ; and to per- 
ſons of a juſt taſte and contemplative turn of 
mind it will afford the higheſt pleaſure. + 

We ſhall next adduce a few examples of 
Homer's talent in fictitious ſcenery. A 
ſtriking ſpecimen of this kind occurs in the 
ſame book in which we found the former 


paſſage ; and we the rather adduce it, as it 
happens to be an example of truly ſublime 


—_— 


Zeus fs Terry They ed Tgoyor depen nes Tamas 
 Ovavurerd” wars, Yer eFH Woke. 
Te Is xai trruc h. Avoy AA Trrengaios, 
Athara I” ahBοHᷣe Tube, aaa Ar Arent. 
| AvTes Je xavorer e gerey wyorae LTG A 
ere, Te Hure * jen E Odvyirece 
| lib. viii. I. 439. 


And now the thunderer meditates his flight 
From Ida's ſummits to the Olympian height; 
Swifter than thought the wheels inſtinctive fly, 
Flame through the vaſt of air, and reach the ſky. 
*T was Neptune's charge the courſers to unbrace, 
Apd fix the car on its immortal baſe; 
There 


191 
here ſtood the chariot beaming forth its rays, ; i ö 
Till with a ſnowy veil he ſcreen'd the blaae. 
He whoſe all conſcious eyes the world behold, _. 
Thi eternal thunderer, ſat thron'd in gold; 
High heaven the footſtool of his feet he makes, 
| "we wide bencath- dim all Olymp ſhakes, | 1. $42, 


The ſublime and piQureſque are jaded 
united in this diſcription in a wonderful 
degree, We ſee the almighty thunderer 
ſcaling the heavens, in his flaming chariot 
darting through the empyreal ſky with the 
rapidity of lightening, and ſeated at laſt on 
his throne of burniſhed gold, in awful 
majeſty, while the heavens and the earth 
tremble under his feet. Me are ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment at ſuch a ſublime deſcrip- 
tion of a fabulous deity, in the writings of 
an uninlightened heathen. It puts one in 
mind of the deſcent of the true Jehovah, 

deſcribed by the inſpired author in the 
eighteenth pſalm, by which alone it is ex- 
celled. * He bowed the heavens alſo and 
. came down, and darkneſs was under his 
feet; and he rode upon a cherub and did 


fly; 


[ 48 ] 


fly; yea he did fy pew * wings of the 
wind. 

The above pant from Homer likewiſe 
naturally recals to our remembrance a very 
remarkable one in the revelation, in which 
the, inſpired writer preſents us with a de- 

cription of the procedure at the day of 
judgement, as it was exhibited to him in a 
viſion i in the iſle of Patmos. I ſhall inſert 
a part of this deſcription, chat the reader 
may have the pleaſure of comparing the 
ſublime conceptions of an apoſtle, who had 
been favoured with a revelation of the molt 
ſtu pendous and intereſting events, with thoſe 
of the greateſt Poct .in the Pagan world. 

ow And I ſaw a great white throne, and him 
that ſat on it, from whoſe face the earth 
and the LI fled away, and there was 
found no place for theme. The reader will 
obſerve that Homer, in order to give us as 
high an idea as he could of the power and 
grandeur of Jupiter, repreſents heaven as 


tl $f. — = 
Rev. xx. 11. 


his 


199 ] | 

his footſtool, and Olympus as ſhaking from 
its foundations under his feet. This i is un- 
doubtedly a very ſublime idea; but how far 
ſhort, does it fall of that given us by the 
beloved diſciple, who tells us, that when, 
in a viſion, he ſaw the ſovereign Judge of 
the univerſe ſeated on his glorious throne, 
the heavens and the earth did not merely 
tremble at his preſence, were not merely 
removed out of their place, but utterly diſ- 
appeared and fled away beyond the verge 
of creation before the face of this exalted 
Being, ſo that there was no place found for 


them. 


We have a remarkable example of the 


vivacity and ſtrength of poetic deſcription 


in the lamentation of Achilles upon account 
of the injury done him by Agamemnon 
in depriving him of his fair captive, The 
paſſions of indignation, grief, and diſdain, 
each in its utmoſt extreme ure ſeen boiling 
in his tortured heart, which is ready to 


burſt with the conflict of impetuous paſ- 
ſions. 


© © 
— n AKA's 
Aaxtweng raf aaf eCare vor0! , 
or Ty eg Toning, Ggowr £71 UVera ToyrO, 


Hana Is wwrg: 41a ngnoure xeigas ogey rus" 
Iliad lib, i, I. 34% 


Not fo his loſs tho fierce Achilles bore ; | 

But ſad, retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 

O'er the broad margent of the deep he hung, 9 
That kindred deep from whence his mother ſprungz Rn 

There bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, =_ 1 


Thus loud lamented to the tormy main. l. 454. 
The following deſcription of Jupiter, ex- 


tracted from the firſt book of the Iliad, is 43 


6 

vivid and ſublime in a high degree. 4 
N, aa, xvayenor en opgun res Kyorior* 3 
Aubgomar a year exygyuourre ararToy, 4 N 

| KyaTe an" cee piyes q dννjẽ OauuTor. 14 
1. 528. 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his fable brows, 

Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod, 

The ſtamp of fate and ſanction of the god. 

High heaven with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook, I. 68 


The 


1 


The attitude here is very noble, and Ju- 
piter appears with the moſt awful and dig- 
nified majeſty, granting the ſuit of Thetis, 
and eſtabliſhing the decrees of fate with the 
nod of his head, which makes great Olym- 
pus ſhake from its foundations. Homer 
indeed riſes, as he ought, to the higheſt 
pitch of ſublimity, when he repreſents the 
a aions or the ap pearance of his gods; but 
: A he has alſo given an air of dignity and 

WE 2candeur to his heroes, far ſurpaſſing that. 
of ordinary mortals, and which ſtrongly 
aſſimilates them to the deities themſelves. 
Let the following paſſage ſerve as an ex- 


ample, 
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Now Ajax brac'd his dazzling armour on, 
Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant warriour ſhone : 
He moves to combat with majeſtic pace; 
So ftalks in arms the griſly god of Thrace, 
When Jove to puniſh faithleſs men prepares, Tg 
And gives whole nations to the waſte of wars. 
Onward he came, | tremendous as a god; 
| Grimly he ſmil'd ; earth trembled as he ſtrode: 
His maſſy jav'lin quiy'ring in his hand, 
He ſtood the bulwark of the Græcian band. 
Through every argive heart new tranſport ran; 
All Troy ſtood trembling at the mighty man. 


Even Hector paus d; and with new doubt oppreſt, 
Felt his great heart ſuſpended in his breaſt: 


*T was vain to ſeek retreat, and vain to fear, 
Himſelf had challeng'd, and the foe drew near. I. 249. 


Yet this brave warriour, upon another 
occaſion, retires before Hector, who, aided 
by Jupiter, rules the tide of battle, and 
drives it on his foes. Ajax, however, re- 
treats with a flow and reluctant pace, 

over- 


1 


overcome as he was with a heaven-bred 
terropgenityy rn 5 ATT! anal 
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O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he dries 50 
And glaring round by tardy * * 1. . 


The image which follows is perfectly 


characteriſtic of this ſullen and gigantic 


w 7 
hero. Oe Wh | RY 
+ ik | . 9 i & 111 2 4 
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Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 
| Beſet with watchful dogs and ſhouting ſwains. 1. 


Ajax was ſtill formidable even in his retreat. 
In what terrible majeſty does Hector ap- 
pear, in the end of the twelfth book; when, 
after having broken down the Græcian wall, 


he enters through the breach with his 
troops. 


E 3 — 
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Now ruſhing in, the furious chief appears 
Gloomy as night, and flakes two ſhining ſpears : 
A Ureadfal gleam from his bright armour came, 
And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living flame. 
He moves a god refifileſs in his courfe, 
And ſeems a match for more than mortal force. I. 553, 


The deſcription of Achilles, inveſted 
with the new armour Vulcan had made for 
him, is ſo truly animated and ſublime, as 
may well account for the fiction of Homer's 
having deſired to fee Achilles in his armour, 
and of that hero's having ſhewn himſelf in 
ſuch a blaze of glory to the Poet, that he 
was ſtruck blind with the exceflive bright- 
neſs. What an elevated idea does he give 

us in the following lines, of the illuſtrious 
figure and tremendous appearance of this en- 
raged and revengeful warriour. 
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WEE Full in the midtt high tow'ring Ger the reſt, 
| His limbs in arms divine Achilles dreſt; 
Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpite, - 
His glowing eye- balls toll with living fire; 
He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay, 
O'erlooks th'embattled hoſts, and hopes the bloody day. 
To theſe examples of ſublime, as well as 
vivid deſcription, extracted from the Iliad, 
we ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin two ſhort paſ- 
' fages from the Odyſſey, which are remark- 
ably pictureſque. Menelaus, relating to 
Telemachus the prophecies of Proteus re- 
ſpeRing his own fate, after he had related 
his prophecies: with reſpect to Ulyſſes and 
the other Greeks, that he ſhould be admit- 
ted into Elyſium, without being ſubjected 
to death, gives the following rich and en- 
chanting deſcription, as delivered by Proteus,, 
of the ſeats of the bleſſed. 
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Og etres, zur af Ne mnuvs d 7] ige, 
A ales Cops gao Myvrourras aura 


Nxzaros anni ara Tu an erung. lib. i IV. 1 566. 


Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious — 9 
The ſields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy ſnow ; 
But from the breezy deep the bleſs'd inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. 


Uyſſes having deſcended into the regions 
of the dead, in order to be informed of his 
future fate, by Tirefas the inſpired Theban, "mM 
gives the following lively and terrific de- 9 
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lib. xi. J. 36, 
When 


3 
When lo] appeared along the duſky coaſts, 2 Taxi 
, Thin, airy ſhoals of viſionary ghoſts. 06" RICE 
. penſive youths, and ſoft enamour d maids; ; = 
And wither'd elders, pale and wrinled Qhades ; 


| Ghaſtly with wounds, the forms of warriours ſlan 
_ Stalk'd with majeſtic. port, a martial train: 


10 


Theſe, and a thouſand more ſwarm'd o'er the vent, 
And all the _ aflembly ſhriek'd around. 


W. e feel ae bt of the effect of this de- 
ſcription, which makes the blood, as it 
were, run cold in our veinsss. 
Ihe characteriſtics of exalted and otigi- 

: nal Genius laſt-mentioned, were an irregu+ 
lar greatneſs, wildneſs, and . of 
3 10 ti! 10 
Of the irregular oat aj wildneſs of 
Hil s imagination, we have already 
given ſome inſtances in thoſe paſſages which 
deſcribe Minerva driving the | chariot of 
Diomed againſt Mars, the reply of Achilles 
horſes to the unjuſt accuſation! of their 
maſter, and the river Scamander attacking 
Achilles with all his waves. To theſe we 
may add, as inſtances of the ſame irregular 
greatneſs and wildneſs of imagination, the 
: ſtory 


IIB] 
ſtory of Diomed'd purſuing Venus, and 
wounding her ; his attacking the dreadful 
Mars under the conduct of Minerva; his 
wounding him alſo, and ſending him bel- 
lowing to heaven. However wild and ir- 
regularly great theſe fictions are, perhaps 
we ought not to cenſure them as abſolutely 
iniprobable; When we conſider Homer's 
ſyſtem of mythology, 6 
of invention it allowed; | 
Wich regard to the laſt-mentioned qua- 
lity —entbign of imagination, we think 
it ſuperfluous to give any particular inſtances 
of it either from the Iliad or the Odyſſey, 
ſinde a certain divine ardour reigns through 
the whole of them, and confirms the ob- 
ſervation of Cicero, News _ vir _—_ 
mus fit ine e unn ape SuM. 

We concluded the ſection on original Ge- 
nius in Poetry “, with ſhewing, that this 
quality will probably diſcover itſclf in 
eHegories, vifions, ot ſome kind of fabulous 
— — — 

Bock il, ſcct. 3. | 


COm- 
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compoſition, Accordingly we find, that 
the exalted and original Genius of Homer 
has diſplayed itſelf in the conduct of the 
ſublime fable of the epoptea; a ſpecies of 
compoſition which he ſeems not only to 
have invented, but to have cadet to ity 
higheſt perfection. | 

It is hard to ſay whether in [Us endl 
of this fable Homer has given the moſt 


ſtriking proofs of the greatneſs, or the ferti- 
lity of his Genius. In the Iliad we have af 


aſtoniſhing diſplay of the gtandeur of his 
imagination; in the Odyſfey, of its inex- 
hauſtible copiouſneſs and fecundity. As 
the track of fiction which Homer has run 
into through a great part of the laſt- men- 
tioned work, is a remarkable proof of the 
truth of the poſition above laid down, that 
original poetic genius, will naturally diſcover 
itſelf in allegories, viſions, or ſome ſpecies of 
fabulous compoſition, we ſhall make a few 
obſervations on the fable of the Odyſley, 
which will open to us a ſcene of thoſe va» 

rious 
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rious and wonderful . that ae 
Genius delights ſo much to invent. 


The Poet having deſcribed Ulyſſes as 
driven from the coaſt of the Ciconians, after 
ſuſtaining, a conſiderable loſs of his men, 
conducts him next to the land of Lotos, or 
the flowery coaſt, where the ſimple, harm- 
leſs inhabitants, who are termed Lotophagi 
from their ſubſiſting on the fruit of the tree 
called Lotos, afford him and his companions 
a hoſpitable reception ; ; but finding from ex- 
perience that the effect of cating the fruit 
of this tree was to lull their cares in a ſweet 


2 oblivion, and make them forget their coun» 


try and their friends, the. hero drags along 
with him thoſe who had taſted of this in- 


|  toxicating fruit ; and committing himſelf 


and his companions again to the mercy of 
the waves, they are next landed by the Poet 
in the horrible iſland of the Cyclops. The 


| character of this gigantic hideous race forms 


a fine contraſt to that of the Lotophagi, and 
introduces a diverſity of ſtrange incidents, 
The arrival of Ulyſſes and his crew on the 

ZEolian 
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Folian coaſt, and his receiving the adverſe 


' winds'ſhut-up'in a bag from the god of the 


winds, which being opened by the impru- 
dence of his companions while he was afleep 
ruſh' out and occaſion a moſt dreadful tem- 
peſt, is one of thoſe fictions which are pe- 
culiar to an imagination that is wild and ir- 
regularly great. The tenth and eleventh 


books of the Odyſſey abound with various 


and aftoniſhing adventures. We behold 
Uylfles and his friends, after eſcaping with 
conſiderable loſs from the Leftrigons, a 
ſavage and gigantic race, among whom they 
had been driven by the ſtorm, at laſt arrived 
in the iſland of Circe, where many of them 
are transformed into hogs by the magic 
wand of this dread enchantreſs. We con- 
template Ulyſſes with pleaſure reſtoring his 
friends to their former ſhape by his forti- 
tude, aided by the friendly advice of Mer- 
cury : and our imaginations riot in delight 
amidſt the bower of Circe, after ceaſing to 
dread the force of her myſtic charms. The 
expedition of Ulyſſes to the infernal regions 

| 1s 
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is full of ſtrange ineidents, calculated alike 
tu excite our curioſity and wonder, and im- 
preſs qQur minds with horror. Homer's 
imagination ſeems to be inexhauſtible. Af- 
ter conducting us through the regions of the 
dead, and giving us 2 view of Pluto's dark 
dominions ; after exhibiting ſeveral eminent 
perſonages in ſucceſſion, in theſe dreary 
abodes, and preſenting us with a glimpſe of 
the miſcries of the damned, he exhibits a 
new train of incidents, The Syrens, with 
their ſoul-difſolving ſong, and Scylla and 
Charybdis with all their horrors are next 
diſplayed ; and the hero, after ſuffering 
another ſhipwreck upon account of his men 
having lain ſame of the oxen conſecrated to 
Apollo, is caſt away upon the ifland of 
Calypſo, In the deſcription of the grotto 
of this goddeſs, Homer has laviſhed the 
riches of his imagination ;- we are tranſ- 
ported into this ideal region, and in a 
manner realize the objects that are de- 
ſcribed. We wander through this charm- 
ing habitation abſorbed in wonder and de- 

light, 


11 7 WE 
light. Such are the beautiful and enchant.” 
ing allegories (for the greateſt part of the 
fable of the Odyſley, at the ame time that 
it poſſeſſed a ſufficient degree of poetic pro- 
bability in the age in which Homer wrote, 
is really allegorical) in which the original 
Genius of Homer has ſo *** diſ- 
played itſelf. 
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Th E next great original Genius in Poetry, 
occurring in order of time is Oſſian. In 
examining the merits of this divine Poet 


we ſhall proceed in the ſame order obſerved 


* 


* The learned and ingenious Dr. Blair, profeſſor of 
rethoric and belles lettres in the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
publiſhed a few years ago a diſſei tation on the poems of 
Offtan, As the author of this diſſertation hath very 
properly pointed out Oſſian's diſtinguiſhing merit in the 
ſphere of poetry, and has illuſtrated many of the moſt 
beautiful paſſages in his poems in the true ſpirit of 
criticiſm, an after attempt of this kind may at firſt view 
appear ſuperfluous, and poſſibly by ſome perſons may be 
thought to ſtand in need of an appology. The proper 
appology will, it is imagined, readily occur to the intel- 
ligent reader. He will eaſily perceive that in an eſſay 
on original Genius it would have been altogether im- 
proper to have paſted over without notice an author of 
| ſuch 


165 } 
in the former ſection, and endeavour to 
ſhew that the eſſential characteriſtics of ele- 


* — ——— PRI 
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ſuch extraordinary eminence in his ptoſeſſion as Offian, 
whoſe compoſitions ſo remarkably ſerve to confirm and 
illuſtrate the obſervations made in a preceding work. 
If it is farther conſidered, that the deſign of this ſection 
deing to exhibit Offian as an original Genius in Poetry 
| | er the firſt rank, it was neceſſary to adduce ſuch paſſages 
3 1 from his poems as might ſupport his pretenſions to that 
Y character, the propriety of the firſt attempt will certainly 
bc acknowledged, however the author may be thought 
70 have failed in the execution of it. 
Though ſome degree of coincidence in the plan of two 
writers employing their talents on the. ſame ſubje&, 
ſpecially where the ſecrets of a celebrated Poet are the 
Wt heme in queſtion, is really unavoidable, I ſhall in the 
I caſe ſtudiouſly guard againſt a coincidence of 
ſentiment z and in order to give a diverſity to the criti- 
ciſms I intend to make, ſhall chiefly ſelect ſuch paſſages 
for the ſubjects of them as fall not within the compaſs + 
of the doctor's deſign to quote and to illuſtrate. At 
the ſame time I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
my obligations to him, as I make no doubt that the 
train of ſentiment purſued through a great part of this 


ſection was in a good meaſure —_ by the won 
of his elegant diſſertation. 


F  . vated 
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vated and original Genius, illuſtrated in a 
preceding work, are found in the poems 
of Oſſian, in as high a degree as was con- 
ſiſtent with the manners of the age and the 
ſtate of ſociety in which he lived, * and 


The reader will perhaps ſuſpeR, that by attributing 
0 defects that may appear in the poetry of Oſſian to 
the manners of the age or the ſtate of ſociety in which 
he lived, the author has contradicted a poſition he laid 
down, and endeayoured to prove, in the laſt ſection of 
a preceding work, that the early and uncultivated 
periods of ſociety in which the age of Offian muſt 
doubtleſs be ranked, were moſt favourable to the diſplay 
of original Poetic Genius. Let it be obſerved however, 
that the, deſign of the above-mentioned ſection was to 
ſhew that uncultivated ſociety was. in general more fa- 
vourable to original poetry, than cultivated life, a 
poſition which we think ſtrictly tenable, and which we 
hope bath been ſhewn to. be true. Such a period will 
always be ſqund to have the happieſt inſluence on ſen- 
timental and deſcriptive poetry, whether ſublime or pa- 
thetic; though i it muſt, likewiſe be granted, that civilized 
life will for the moſt part introduce a greater variety of 
incidents. and charaQers into poetical compoſition, of 
which the reaſon will be hereafter \Ffigned, 


* 


oer with 


(6 
with the ens and: IE of his 1 
ſitions. 8 

Let us then ebnfider 1 far Offian has 
diſcovered the ſtrength of his Genius in the 
inurntion of incidents — charadors TY 
human. 25 
9 It will at firſt view appear to he atten- 
| WS tive reader, that the poems of Offian are in 

me main hiſtorical, not ficitious. We find 
the praiſes of living herbes, as well as of 
thoſe who had been lately killed, celebrated 
in them before their friends, Who' being 
witneſſes of their ' gallant behhviour, atteſt 
the euloglums of Oſſian and his fellow 
bards ; wie find actions ani events ſo pasti - 
cularly recorded, at the ſame time that they 
are appealed to as ſufficiently know" and 
circumſtances likewife mentioned ſo peculiar 
to the perſons or objects to which they ate 
applied, that we are neceſſarily led to con- 
ſider the whole collection of theſe poems as 


forming a kind eee, 


times | 
* * * uh 
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But though Offian hath in his poems ex- 
hibited real characters and events, as ap- 
pears: from the reaſoris above-mentioned, 
theſe are doubtleſs varniſhed over by his 
imagination and art. Like a ſkilful painter, 
who deſires to render his pieces beautiful, 
as well as juſt imitations of nature, he pre- 
ſents us generally with an advantageous re- 
ſemblance, though true, and beſtows thoſe 
glowing. tints which without. blending or 
confounding -/ the characteriſtic features, 
heighten the expreſſion of the ſeveral figures 
and rendet them lovely to the eye as well 
as affecting to the heart. Oſſian drew his 
colouring from the enthuſiaſm of his own 
vivid and ardent. imagination, which was 
inflamed with the view of the heroic actions 
of his predeceſſors and contemporaries; 
whence in his deſcriptions of their exploits, 
he naturally ran into thoſe ſublime rains 
of panegyric on his favourite heroes, which, 
though not conformable to literal, truth, are 
however not beyond the verge of ſtrict pro- 


hability. 
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10 That no incidents and no human charac- 
ters purely fictitious are to be found in theſe 
poems, will appear no Way ſurprizing,” if 
we attend to the period of ſociety, and to the 
peculiar manners of the age in hich they 
were compoſed, circumſtances that will al- 
ways influence the ſpirit of poetry in a _ 
remarkable degree. ) 
Y n the early periods of ſociety, the objeas 
WW which moſt powerfully and univerſally ſtrike 
the imagination are the various appearances 
of wild and uncultivated nature; the viciſ- 
—_ liudes of ſeaſons, and the more obvious re- 
= volutions of the heavenly bodies. Rocks 
| and mountains, woods and valleys,' ſtorms 
and tempeſts, thunder and lightning, rains 
and ſunſhine, a cloudy atmoſphere and a 
ſerene ſky, lakes and fountains, Tivers and 
ſeas, together with the birds of prey and the 
wild beaſts of the foreſt, generally form the 
ſphere of imagery, beyond which poetic 
Genius will ſeldom range. If ſuch a period 
of ſociety is diſtinguiſhed by a martial ſpirit, 
as in a northern country in the more early 
F 3 ages 
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ages is uſually 
heroes will be tlie theme of the'poet's ſong. 
which will riſe in ſublimity in proportion 
to the ſtrength of his Genius, and his having 
 eatched the inſpiration of his ſubject. If 
in a mort advanced ſtate of ſociety, and by 
the influence of a genial and happy tempe- 
rature of climate, the minds of men ara 
formed to reliſh rural tranquility, and to 
place their happineſs in cultivating the 
ground and feeding their flocks, the poetry: 
of thoſe times will correſpond ta the peace- 
ful and pleaſant occupations of mankind. 

The paſtoral, elegiac and deſcriptive kinds 
will chiefly prevail. The artleſs loves of 
ſimple ſwains, their pleaſures and pains, 
together with repreſentations of the beautics 
of primœval nature, will be the favourite 
ſubjects of the muſes. 

In the firſt of theſe periods, rather W i in 
che ſecond, Oſſian lived, as is manifeſt from 
the general ſtrain of his poetry, in which 
we fcarce find any alluſion to the arts of 
civilized life. At the fame time, that mar- 

| tial 


the caſe, the exploits of 
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tial ſpirit which we have: obſerved to diſ- 
tinguiſh ſuch a period in a northern climate, 


and was ſo remarkably predominant in the 
age of Oſſian, was in many of his heroes 


tempered, with a genecolty of minds.an 


| hoſpitality, of diſpoſition, and a ſenſihility 


to the charms of the fair ſex, which by their 
union in different proportions variouſſy ex- 
preſſed -concurred in forming a letof -thas 
racers highly favourable to the: dignity of 
epic poetry. Such characters Oſſiam has 
preſented us with; characters not-fiftitivus; 
any more than the events/they are employed 
to effectuate, but real; for as the manners 
and ſpirit: of the times; had a natural ten- 
dency to propagate genęroſity of ſentiment, 
and martial virtue, the perſon moſt eminent 
in theſe, became by undoubted right the 
hero of his poems, and he had no oecaſion 
for inventin gone altogether imaginary. In- 
deed in his ſituation it muſt have been ex- 


tremely difficult, if not altogether imprac - 


ticable, to have ſucceeded in ſuch an attempt. 


Oſſian, confined as was his ſphere of obſer· 


F 4 vation, 
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vation; unacquainted with the hiſtory. of 
other nations, and with the variety of hu- 
man characters, could ſcarce have an idea of 
any other excellence or accompliſhment 
than what diſtinguiſhed the moſt renowned 
of his contemporaries, and particularly his 

own father. Had he written twenty epic 
poems, they muſt have been dignified with 
the ſame characters, and filled up with ſimi- 
lar incidents, for obſervation, hiſtory and 
tradition, the principal ſources from which 
poets derive the ground work of their com- 
poſitions, could ſupply Oſſian with very little 
diverſity of either, though there is really as 
much variety both in the incidents and cha- 
racters he has preſented us with as was 
compatible with the age in which his poems 
were compoſed, which we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſhew immediately. In the mean 
time we ſhall readily allow that the Genius 
of Oſſian does not appear in its utmoſt force 
either in the exhibition of the one or the 

other, ſince the incidents are real, not in- 
ww: and the human characters copied 
| 1 * from 
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from the life, net created; and though to 
copy theſe as he has done, not only by ex- 
preſſing the likeneſs, but by ſuperadding 
thoſe ornamental graces and finiſhing touches 
which render them more worthy of our ad- 
miration, without injuring the reſemblance; 
or violating the unity of manners, requires 
great vivacity and ſtrength of imagination, 
as well as nicety of judgment; yet that cre- 
ative power of the mind whoſe Peculiar 
office is fiction is not n in a "uy 


high degree. 

But becauſe Oſſian has preſented us with 
no incidents or human characters purely fic- 
titious, ſhall we therefore conclude that in 
a different fituation he would Rave been in- 
capable of inventing them. By no means. 
Had he ſurveyed mankind in a more ad- 
vanced ſtate of civility, and acquired'a more 
extenſive knowledge of human nature, by 
tradition, hiſtory, and eſpecially by his own' 
obſervations on that variety of tempers and 
paſſions which are to be found among the 
in and which the gradual progreſs of 


ſociety 
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ſociety in its rudeſt form to the higheſt 
pitch of politeneſs, the various revolutions 
of human affairs, the ſurprizing diſcoveries 
of art, and the exceſſive refinements of 
modern manners have given birth to, he 
would doubtleſs have exhibited as great a 
variety. both of incidents, and of original 
characters ſtrongly, marked, as any poet 
whatever. 

Though we have ſhewn that the N 
tivated periods of ſociety are in general 
moſt favourable to the diſplay of original 
poetic Genius, yet it muſt on the other 
hand: be acknowledged that for the inven» 
tion of incidents, and eſpecially for the in- 
vention and juſt exhibition of human cha- 
racers properly diverſified, cultivated life 
affords ſuperior advantages. In the former 
caſe. there are few objects preſented to the 
mind capable of influencing the imagination 
or the paſſions, and of conſequence there is 
little ſcope afforded for a diverſity of cha- 
racer. It is true indeed that thoſe objects, 
though few in number, operating with 

united 
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united energy, ſtrike the imagination with 
greater force, as the divided ſtreams of a 
river collected together, form one ſtronger 
and more rapid current than when they 
flowed in ſeparate channels; whence it 
ſhould ſeem. the character will be more 
ſtrongly marked: but then it is alſo to be 
obſerved that the ſaine objects Rriking upon 
the mind more. equally, render it more dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh their different impreſ- 
ſions, and the different chatacters formed by 
thoſe impreſſions. There are certain origi- 
nal, and if we may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, radical paſſions, deeply implanted in 

the human mind, which, though variouſly . 
modified by the ſhifting ſcenes of ſucceſſive 
ages, exiſt under one form ot another in 
every period of ſociety. There are other 
paſſions wholly; adventitious, which like 
ſmothered fire lic ſlumbering in the human 
heart, perhaps for many centuries, till, the 
deſtined hour arrive when the breath of 
ambition, the inſtigations of avarice, and 
the allurements of ſenſual pleaſure kindle 
; the 


D 
the hidden ſparks, and blow them into a 
flame. Theſe adventitious paſſions, as we 
have choſen to call them, break forth only 
in cultivated life, deriving their exiſtence in 


a manner from the objects that are peculiar 
to it; and when they break forth produce 
a great variety of characters, not to be found 
amidſt the artleſs uniform ſimplicity of ear- 
lier ages, It will always therefore, for the 
reaſons above expteſſed, be much eaſier to 
invent fictitious characters, or to exhibit a 
variety of real ones in cultivated than in un- 
cultivated life. Theſe obſervations will ſuf- 
ſteiently account for any want of invention, 
or want of variety that may appear in the 
characters of Offian, We have been the 
more particular on theſe heads, as ſome per- 
ſons may be of opinion that though in 
ſublimity of ſentiment, in vivacity and 
ſtrength of deſcription, he may juſtly claim 
a full equality of merit with Homer him- 
ſelf, yet in the invention both of incidents 
and characters he is greatly inferior to the 
Grecian bard. This inferiority however 
evidently 
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Ws c.idently proceeds from the different periods 


of ſociety in which thoſe divine poets lived. 
Though the age in which Homer wrote his 
lliad and Oddyfley was far from being 
poliſhed, yet were the arts of civility much 
farther advanced than they were in the age 
in which Offian compoſed. Fingal and Te- 
mora; and therefore it muſt have been eaſier 
for Homer to preſent us with a variety of 
characters, which he might partly have 
copied from the life, partly created, and 
partly derived from tradition, a ſource which 
in ancient Greece could have ſupplied him 
with greater abundance both of incidents and 
characters for the conduct ef an epic poem, 
than it could have done for Oſſian, who had 
no materials for his imagination to work 
upon, excepting what he collected from his 
own obſervations, and from the ſongs of 
preceding bards; either or both of which 
could afford little variety of characters or 
incidents in an unpoliſhed age. 

- It farther deſerves our attention, that 
Offian never thought of trying the ſtrength 
© of 
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of his Genius in the invention of the one 
or the other, which would by no means 
have correſponded to his deſign; and if he 


had, it is impoſſible he ſhould ever have ſuc- 
ceeded in it as Homer has done, unleſs he 
had lived in the age and country of Homer, 
Having already allowed that the incidents 
we meet with in the poems of Offian are 
real, not fititions, and that the human 
characters exhibited in theſe are copied from MM 
the life, rather than created, of which we 
have aſſigned the cauſes, it follows that 
neither of theſe alone, nor indeed both of 1 
them united together, can eſtabliſh his pte- 
tenſions to truly original and inventive Ge- | 
nius. We muſt therefore try his compoſi- 
tions by the other criterions of this quality, 
and obſerve how far they are found in theſe; 
but let us firſt make a few remarks upon 
the human characters which Oſſian has in- 
troduced into his poems, from which per- 
haps it will appear that they are mate diver- 
fified than we are at firſt view apt to ima- 
gine, and really as different as, conſidering 
| the 
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the ſtate of ſociety in which he lived, and 
the uniform purſuits of men in that Kate, 
they can be expected to be. 

The character of Fingal, the 8 
hero, and the poet's own father, is a highly 
finiſhed one. There is certainly no hero 
in the Iliad, or the Odyſſey, who. is at once 
ſo brave and amiable as this renowned king 
of Morven v. It is well known that Hector, 
whoſe character is of all the Homeric heroes 
the moſt complete, greatly ſullies the luſtre 
of his gloricùs actions by his inſult over the 
fallen Patroclus. On the other hand, the 
conduct of Fingal appears uniformly illuſ- 
trious and great, without one mean or in- 
humane action to tarniſh the ſplendor of his 
fame: He is equally the object of our ad- 
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* The reader will obſerve that we are here ſpeak- 
ing of the comparative dignity and excellence of the 
principal characters of both poets, net of their variety, 
ot the invention diſcovered in the exhibition of them, 
in which we haye already acknowledged the pre-emi- 
nence e of Homer, | 
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miĩration, eſleem, and love. We contem- 
plate his diſtinguiſhed exploits with ad- 
miring aſtoniſhment; but his humane ge- 


neroſity to thoſe whom he had conquered, 


his benevolence to all, his paternal affection, 
his conjugal tenderneſs, and the clemency 


he ſhews to Starno and Swaran, upon ac- 


count of their relation to Aganduca, once 
the object of his love, an inſtance of ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility of paſſion and delicacy of 
ſentiment, conciliate our moſt affectionate 
"reſpect. 


Cuhullin makes a capital figure in the 


poems of Offian ; and though in many re- 


ſpects his character is ſimilar to that of 


Fingal, it is at the ſame time as different 
from it as we can ſuppoſe two heroic cha- 
-xaQers of eminent worth to be, in an age 
in which the arts of luxury as yet unknown 
could not produce that diverſity of taſte and 
diſpoſition which is their natural effect in 
more cultivated periods. The fituation in 
which he is exhibited after his defeat by 
Swaran is very particular and characteriſ- 
ef DIRT LE. tic; 
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1 tier; as it diſtinguiſhes him properly from 
. 1 Eingal, bo being always invincible, had 
o occaſion to diſplay the behaviour of an 
unſucceſsful and deſponding warrior. Cu- 
hullin's delicate ſenſe of honour, and-his 
keen vexation for the loſs of victory and 
fame in that critical juncture, while i they 
eise our {admiration of his greatneſs of 
al, cxcite alſo our ſympathy with him in 
6 4h his misfortunes, a paſſion which is never 
WW nc excited in favour of Fingal, whoſe 
character and ſucceſſes are too great to draw 
forth the tear of pity, which is never ſhed 
but for the fallible and the unfortunate. 
The character of Cathmor is highly re- 
ſpectable. Beſides that bravery common to 
every hero, he is diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar 
benevolence and hoſpitality; of diſpoſition, 
which denominates him the friend of 
ſtrangers, and by the tenderneſs of his af- 
fection to the maid of Iniſhuna;* Hence we 
take a deep intereſt in the various turns of his 
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fortune, and moutn his untimely death by 
the hand of e while we admire his 
previous exploits. 

The portrait which Offian has drawn of 
himſelf, is indeed a maſter- piece. He not 
only appears in the light of a diſtinguiſhed 
watriour; generous as well as brave, and 
poſſeſſed of exquiſite ſenſibility, but of an 
aged venerable bard, ſubjedted to the moſt 
melancholy viciſſitudes of fortune, weak, 
and blind; the ſole ſurvivor of his family, 
the laſt of the race of Fingal. All theſo 
circumſtances united, render his ſituation 
deeply affecting; and it is impaſſible for one 
who has the: leaſt feeling, to read the 
hiſtory which he gives of his misfortunes, 
without tenderly  commiſerating, and in 
ſome. meaſure. participating them. Never 
was there a more moving en exhibited 
of diſtreſsful virtue. | 26 
That the reader may have dome ides of of: 
Gan's-talept in drawing characters, we ſhall 


preſent him with the draught which he has 


exhibited of his on, after reminding him, 
nie 1 that 
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that in the: Foet's delineation of it he muſt 
dot expect that delicacy of manner; whith' 
is one of the effects of modern reſinement. 
The pictute is drawn in the ſkrongeſt co- 
lours, and expoſed in the fulleſt and moſt 
glaring light, without diſcovering. any in 
tention upon the part of tke artiſt, either 
to veil, or to moderate its laſtre. T hough 
the poems of Oſſian preſent their author to 
our view in various ſcenes and Periode or 
life, we chooſe to conſider him as he 255 

pears in the decline of his age, after the 
ardour and fire of youth were abated; and 
had given place to the ſage dictates of ex- 
petience, "united with 4 füblime mbit 

cholly, which diſpoſed him to moralize Ur 
the viciffitudes of human Aﬀairs, becauſe 
this view of His character is the moſt᷑ par- 
ticular and affectitig one we can take df it. 
Sometimes we fiud him reflecting on the 
weakneſs and miſeries of old age with re- 
gret, while he thinks of the exploits and 
vigour of his youth, and ſeemns to envy thoſe -- 
who had fallen in the full career of their 
I G 2 fame. 
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fame. But why ſhould Offian ſing of 
battles For never more ſhall my ſteel 
ſhine in war. I remember the days of my 
youth with ſorrow, when I feel the weak- 
neſs of my arm. Happy are they who fell 
in their youth, in the midſt of their re- 
nown. They have not beheld the tombs 


of their friends; or failed to bend the bow 


of their ſtrength.” Then breaking off by 
a fine apoſtrophe to Malvina, he deſires 
her to convey him to the ſcenes of his for- 
mer pleaſures, that he may enjoy the ſooth- 
ing conſolation of recalling to his remem- 
brance the joys of his youth. * But lead 
me, O Malvina, to the ſound of my woods, 
and the roar of my mountain-ſtreams. Let 
the chace be heard on Cona ; that I may 
think on the days of other years.—And 
bring me the harp, O maid; that I may 
touch it, when the light of my ſoul ſhall 
ariſe!” A little after he comforts himſelf” 
under the infirmities of age, with the proſ- 
pect of enjoying that fame after death 
which hath been an object of ambition to 
| 8 the 
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the greateſt geniuſes in all ages. The 
ſons of the feeble hereafter will lift the 

voice on Cona, and looking up to the 

rocks, ſay, © Here Offian dwelt.” They 

ſhall admire the chiefs of old, and the race h 
that are no more *. At other times, when 
any circumſtance is ſuggeſted which recals 
the idea of his youthful exploits, he kindles 
with ardour at the thought, and repeats 
them with the enthuſiaſm of a warriour, 
whoſe ſoul ſtill glowed with a paſſion for 
military fame. Fancying his friend Toſcar 
to make mention of his name with honour 
to Malvina, when ſhe joined the awful ſhades 
of her father ; the Poet, highly pleaſed with 
this ſuppoſed remembrance of him, exclaims 


in a very ſpirited manner, And doſt thou 
remember, Offian, Carborn Toſcar, ſon of 


Conloch ? The battles of our youth were 
many; our ſwords went together to the 
field. They ſaw us coming like two falling 
rocks,; and the ſons of the ſtronger fled. 
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There come the warriouts of Cona, they 
ſaid 3\ and their ſteps are in the paths of the 
vanquiſhed *,” I have adduced ſome paſ- 
ſages which ſerve to mark the ſpirit of he- 
pleaſure with Which the venerable warrior 

| reflected and dwelt on the atchievements of 
his youth. I ſhall ſelect another, which 
will give the reader an idea of the tender- 
neſs. and ſenſibility of his foul, diſcovered 
indeed upon a very affecting occaſion, the 
death of his beloved Oſcar. And falleſt 
thou, ſon of my fame I And ſhall I never ſec 
thee, Oſcar! When others hear of their 
ſons, I ſhall not hear of thee. The moſs is 
on the ſtones of his tomb, and the mourn- 
ful wind is there: The battle ſhall be fought 
without him; he hall not purſue the dark 
brown hinds+”. In the end of the poem 
entitled the war of Iniſthona, we meet with 
4 moſt poetical wiſh, accompanied with a 
circumſtance remarkably pathetic. We may 
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ſuppoſe the aged bard now deprived of die 
ſight, groping in the dark, and calling 105 
the aſſiſtance of his friends in the following 
| ſtrain, « © hy me; ye that fee the tight, 
near ſome rock of my hills: let the thick 
hazels be around, tet the ruſtling oak be 
near. Green be the place of my reſt ; and 
let the ſound of the diſtant torrent be 
heard.“ Then addreſſing himſel to Malvina, 
he adds, © Daughter of Toſcar, take the 
harp, and raiſe the lovely ſong of Selma ; 
that ſleep may overtake my ſoul in the midſt 
of joy ; that the dreams of my youth may 
return, and the days of the mighty Fingal.” 
Soon after, fancying himſelf almoſt lulled 
aſleep by the ſound of Malvina's harp; and 
pleaſant dreams beginning to ariſe in his. 
ſoul; and wiſhing to indulge the agreeable 
ſoothing delirium, he forbids his friends to 
interrupt His llumbers. Ve ſons of the : 
chace, ſtand far diſtant, nor diſturb my reſt, 


The - bard of other times now cotiverſes> . . 


with his fathers the chiefs of the days of 
_ old, —Sons- of the chace, ſtand far diſtant; 
84 diſturb 
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diſturb not the dreams of Oſſian . To 
theſe 1 ſhall only add one other paſſage, 
which exhibits Oſſian on the utmoſt verge 
of life, and in the near proſpect of his diſ- 
ſolution. Conſidering all the abjects around 
him as the monitors or harbingers of his 
death, under the influence of this perſuaſion, 
he imagines he hears the vaice of Fingal 
calling him away to fly with his fathers on 
clouds z to which the poet, willing to leave 

the world, and to rejoin the honoured | 
ſhades of his anceſtors, replies, % And come 
I will, thou King of men! the life of 
Oſſian fails. I begin to vaniſh on Cona; 
and my ſteps are not ſeen in Selma. Beſide 
the ſtones of Mora I ſhall fall aſleep, The 

winds, whiſtling in my grey hair, ſhall not 
waken me. Depart on thy wings, O wind! 
Thou canſt not diſturb the reſt of the bard. 
The night is long, but his eyes are heavy 3 
depart thou ruſtling blaſt- . | Theſe paſſa- 
ges exhibit to us a very amiable and reſpect· 
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able character, and I believe it will be al- 
lowed that they repreſent that character in 
a very diſtin& and affecting light. . 

Oſcar and Fillan, are favourite characters 
of Oſſian, they are indeed in moſt reſpects 
ſimilar, as both of them are brave, ardent, 
and amiable. Yet there are ſome diſcrimi- 
nating ſtrokes, which in the eye of a nice 
judge ſufficiently diſtinguiſh their charac- 
ters. Though they are both of them full 
of ardour, Fillan is rather the moſt eager 
and enterprizing of the two. The unſuſ- 
pecting confidence of Oſcar is likewiſe finely 
marked, by contraſting it with the deteſ- 
table perfidy of the gloomy, cruel, and in- 
fidious Cairbre; as the tenderneſs of his af- 
fection for Malvina diſtinguiſhes him in a 
very important reſpect from Fillan, of whoſe 


attachments to any particular fair one we 
have no account. 


But one of the moſt conſummate charae- 
ters which this poet has exhibited, is that 
of Connal. This hero is the Ulyſſes of 
Othan ; though he is a far more complete 

character 


9 
character than the Græcian chief. Like 
him he is diſtinguiſhed by his profound 

wiſdom, by! his cautious prudence, and by 
his calm temperate valour// | - 
But he is free of that cunning and 178. 
fice, which fo much diſtinguiſh Ulyſſes, 
and which rather diminiſh than aggrandize 
the true bero. His ' penetrating ſagacity 
and circumſpective prudence, diſcovered in 
the ſage counſel he gives to Cuchullin in 
the firſt book of Fingal, warning him to 
avoid a battle with Swaran, till the arrival of 
the king of Moruen, are admirably con- 
traſted with the precipitate temerity of Cal - 
mar, who adviſes an immediate attack of the 
enemy. His ſteady bravery and good con- 
duct, in repairing as much as poſſible the 
error which Cuchullin had committed by 
following the advice of Calmar, is diſplayed 
in covering the retreat of the Iriſh forces. 
And laſtly, his conſtant and undiflembled 
friendſhip for Cuchullin, forms a diſtin- 
guiſhing part of his character, and ſets it in 


a very amiable as well as particular light. 
Oſſian's 
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Oſſian's female characters, are indeed leſs 
diſtinctly marked, though they are by no 
means confounded. It was unneceſſary to 
draw their pictures at full length, not being 
engaged in the active ſcenes of life, except 
when they ſometimes attend their lovers in 
diſguiſe. The poet however, has hit off 
ſome ſtriking features even of theſe. How. 
happily for inſtance has he characterized his 
own miſtreſs, afterwards his wife, by a fingle 
epithet, expreſſive of that modeſty, ſoft- 
neſs, and complacency, which -conſtitute 
the perfection of feminine excellence, the 
mildly bluſhing Evirallin.” * Carril like- 
wiſe, a contemporary bard with Offian, ce- 
lebrating her accompliſhments, in the pre- 
ſence of our poet, touches upon a circum- 
ſtance which ſhews this lady to have been 
poſſeſſed of that tender ſenſibility of ſoul, 
which is ſo peculiarly amiable in a female 
character. He tells Oſſian, that he « ſaw 
the tear on her cheek, while ſhe ſung the 
fall of Cormac, the youth that died for her 
love;” and obſerves “ that her ſoul was 
touched 
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touched for the unhappy, though ſhe loved 
him not.” *, Oithona, is diſtinguiſhed by 
a nice ſenſe of honour, which would not 
allow her to ſurvive the loſs of her reputa- 
tion, and by the peculiar delicacy, genero- 
fity and tenderneſs of her affection to the 
fon of Morni. The haughtineſs of Deugala, 
is intimated by a finely expreſſive metaphor. 
«« She was covered with the light of beauty; 
but her heart was the houſe of pride.” 
Of all Offian's female characters however, 
that of Malvina, the miſtreſs of Oſcar, is 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed. This lady, ſo cele- 
brated for her beauty, and who appears to 
have been poſſeſſed of the moſt enchanting 
accompliſhments, may be regarded as the 
muſe of Oſſian, ſince ſhe is often the theme 
and inſpirer of his poetry. Many of his 
ſongs were compoſed in order to ſooth her 
grief, as well as his own, for the death of 
Oſcar, and ſhe ſeems to have entered into 
the ſpirit of them with a very intenſe feel - 
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ing. Her whole character is indeed diſtin 
guiſhed by the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, 
and by the tenderneſs, the ardour, and the 
conſtancy of her affection for Oſcar. 

Having made, theſe obſeryations upon 
ſome of the real human characters of Oſſian, 
we ſhall now. proceed to conſider ſome of 
the imaginary ones which he has intro- 
duced. This. ſurvey will ſet the Genius 
of our poet in a yery conſpicuous light, and 
ſhew him to have been pofleſſed of the 
molt aſtoniſhing powers of imagination, diſ- 
covering themfelves in the higheſt degree 
of that kind of 'invention which was mot 
peculiarly ' adapted to his 'fituation. The 
characters we have in view are thoſe of the 
ſupernatural kind, ſuch as the ghoſts of de- 
ceaſed bards and heroes, which by a ſort of 
magical enchantment he has called forth 
into exiſtence, and introduced again upon 
the ſtage, with that awful ſolemnity, and 
with all thoſe attributes and appendages, 
Which a ſtrongly agitated imagination natu- 
AY appropriates to thoſe ſhadowy, unſub- 
_ ſtantial 
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ſtantial beings. There is no province of 
fiction which affords ſuch an unlimited 
range for the diſplay of an inventive Ge- 
- nius, as what the invifible world with the 
harures, appearances and offices of its un- 
known inhabitants preſent to us. In this 
province exalted Genius delights to range 
and to try its ſtrength, a province in which 
none but thoſe poſſeſſed of the above men- 
tioned quality have ever ſucceeded, or can 
hope to. ſucceed. . Poets poſſeſſed of a mo- 
derate ſhare of Genius will always fail in 
the attempt. To invent ſuch ſupernatural 
beings, to to deſcribe their form and | geſture, 
to relate their ſpeech, and to aſſign their 
offices with propriety, and with all the 
colours of nature and life, muſt require an 
imagination ſo ſtrongly affected, and im- 
preſſed with ſuch a vivid idea of thoſe viſi- 
onary objects, as we may ſuppoſe the actual 
fight of them would produce. It is this 
vivacity and ſtrength of conception, dif- 


covered by a correſponding vivacity and 
force 
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force of deſcription, which render the ghoſts 
of Oſſian and Shakeſpeare preſent as it were 
to the very eyes of their: readers. One is 
at a loſs to determine, in which of theſe 
divine Poets, the ſuperiour force of a creative 
imagination, is diſplayed in repreſentations, 
of this nature. Before Oſſian's compoſitions 
were known, Shakeſpeare was unrivalled in 
ſuch, deſcriptions ; and in theſe they are 
certainly both unequalled by any other au- 
thor whatever. ; We are at preſent to con- 
ſider the figures of this kind the former has, 
preſented us with.” . ale 

One of the moſt ſtriking in all his com- 
poſitions, is no doubt the ghoſt of Crugal, 
in the beginning of the third book of Fingal, 
on which however, as its beauties muſt. ba 
diſcerned by every reader of taſte, and have 
been illuſtrated by Dr. Blair, ye ſhall not 
make any particular remarks. The deſerip- 
tion of the appearance of the ghoſt of Tren- 
mor however, in the poem entitled the war 
of Caros, though it has been alſo taken 
401 notice 
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notice of by the ingenious author juſt now 
mentioned, but leſs particularly criticized, I 
ſhall take the liberty to quote, and to point 
out its moſt remarkable beauties, as this paſ- 
ſage exhibits one of the moſt ſignal efforts 
of a vivid and creative imagination. Ob- 
ſerve how the preceding ſcenety is calcu- 
lated to raiſe at once expectation and terror 
in the mind of the reader. ** Oſcar ſlow ly 
aſcends the hill. The meteors of the night 
are ſetting on the heath before him. A 
diſtant torrent faintly roars. Unfrequent 
blaſts ruſh through aged oaks. The half 
enlightened moon finks dim, and red behind 
her hill. —Feeble voices are heard on the 
heath. — Oſcar drew his ſword*.” The 
circumſtances here mentioned ſeem to be ſo 
ſuitable to the awful occaſion, and by a cer- 
tain affociation of ideas are ſo adopted to 
terrify the imagination, that I believe there 
are few poſſeſſed of ſo much fortitude as 
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not to be affected by their concurrence. 
Thus alarmed, we wait the following ſolemn 
ſcene in ſtill and dread ſuſpence. Tren- 
mor came from his hill at the voice of 
his mighty ſon. A cloud, like the ſteed of 
the ſtranger, ſupported his airy limbs. His 
robe is of the miſt of Lano, that brings 
death to the people. His ſword is a meteor 
half extinguiſhed. His face is without 
form and dark. He ſighed thrice over the 
heroe, and thrice the winds of the night 
roared around. Many were his words to 
Oſcar®.” The deſcription of Trenmor's ap- 
pearance in this paſſage is ſo particular and 
vivid, that in reading it we feel upon our 
minds ſomewhat of the effects of a real 
viſion; and the idea of the majeſtic ſhadowy 
form is almoſt as ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
our imaginations as if we had ſeen it glid- 
ing before our eyes. The attitude and 
action, the inſignia and appendages of this 
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viſionary heree, are conceived with great 
ſtrength and propriety of fancy. He is ſeated 
on a cloud; his robe is formed of the miſt 
of Lano, (a circumſtance that from its 
particularity renders the deſcription more 
pictureſque) bis ſword appears like a dim 
meteor; he ſighed thrice over his illuſtrious 
deſcendent, and the roaring blaſts as often 
anſwered to his ſighs. His departure js de- 
ſetĩbed by a juſt and beautiful image. © He 
fowly vaniſhed like the myſt that melts on 
the funny hill“. 

The appearance of the ghoſt of Cathmor | 
to Sulmalla, in the eighth book of Temora, 
likewiſe deſerves our notice. This lady had, 
at the defire of Cathmor, retired to a remote 
cave before his engagement with Fingal. ' 
She not having heard of his death, fancics 
ſhe ſees him returning from the battle, and 
prepares to meet him, but we are told « It 
was the ſpirit of Cathmor, ſtalking large, a 
gleaming form. He ſunk by the hollow 
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liteatn that roared betwean the hills.“ 
The then viſionary ſubſtance; and gradual 
evaneſcence of the ghoſt is deſcribed in a 
very pictureſque manner.“ He retired in 
miſt, gradual vaniſh his limbs of ſmoak, and 
mix with the mountain wind“ 

The ſeventh book of Temora opens with 
a deſcription of the materials of which 
the thin airy vehicles of ghoſts ate com- 
poſed, and of the manner in which they 
are faſhioned. Both theſe are ſketched out 
with a ſurprizing wildneſs and fertility of 
fancy. Wide over Lara's ſtream is poured 
the vapour, dark, and deep: the moon, like 
a dim ſhield is ſwimming through its folds. | 
With this clothe the ſpirits of old their 
ſudden geſtures on the wind, when they 
ſtride from blaſt to blaſt, along the duſky 
face of the night}.” With the ſame wild- 
neſs of fancy, the Poet repreſents Conar, one 
of the anceſtors of Fillan, as forming a 
ſhadowy vehicle of miſt, for the ghoſt of 
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this heroe, till the ſong ſhould riſe. This 
ſtrange office is aſſigned with great propriety 
to a relation of Fillan, and a collateral 
branch of the race of Morven. To increaſe 
the ſolemnity of the ſcene, and raiſe the at- 
tention of the reader to the appearance of 
the young warriour's ghoſt, Conar is repre- 
ſented/as ruſhing onward in the courſe of 
the winds, in order to receive and ſhroud 
the fair ſpirit 'in miſt. A ſound came 
from the deſert, the ruſhing courſe of Conar 
in winds. He poured his deep miſt on 
Fillan at blue winding Lubar.” The atti- 
tude and changing appearances of the viſio- 
nary form are conceived with great ſtrength 
and vivacity of imagination. ** Dark and 
mournful ſat the ghoſt, bending in his grey 
ridge of ſmoak. The blaſt at times rolled 
him together ; but the lovely form returned 
again*.” Theſe few examples will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſhow-the force, the grandeur, and 
the inventive power of Offian's imagination, 
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diſcovered in the exhibition of | ſupernatural 
characters; to execnte which with real maſ- 
tery, as he has doue, is unqueſtionably: the 
higheſt effort of original Poetic Genius, We 
ſhall next conſider Offian's talent in. the 
third ſpecies of invention above mentioned, 
which was that of new and, ſplendid imagery, 
and which we likewiſe regarded as highly 
characteriſtical of original Genius in Poetry. 
In this ſpecies of invention it muſt be 
coufeſſed Offian abounds. more than any 
author whatever. He pours forth a blaze of 
metaphors and images, in almoſt every paſ- 
ſage of his poems. The ſuperabundance of 
theſe, in the more early periods of ſociety, 
have by Dr. Blair been juſtly refolved into 
the want of proper names for objects, and 
into the influence of imagination and paſſion - 
over the form of expreſſion.” In Offian 
however they were chiefly the effect of the 
natural exuberance and efferveſcence (ſo to 
ſpeak) of a plaſtic imagination; which is 
exerciſed in a very high degree in inventing 
theſe, as well as in adapting their applica- 
IT 3 tion 
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tion to the objects they are intended to illuſ- 
The ſphere of Offian's imagery was in- 
deed confined, in compariſon of the widely 
extended empire of nature and art now ſub- 
jected to poetic dominion ; but that ſphere, 
though narrow, abounded with objects of 
incomparable dignity and grandeur, ſuch as 
are particularly favourable to the more ſy- 
blime {peeics of Poetry, and Offian has ſuc- 
ceeded admirably in the ſelection of theſe 
objects. He is almoſt the only poet who 
has never once debaſed the dignity of his 
ſentiments by admiting low or ungraceful 
images in the illuſtration of them, On 
the contrary, he has greatly clevated both 
his ſentiments and deſcriptions by the gran- 
deur of his imagery. What a ſublime idea 

does he give us of the ſuperiour yaloyr of 
Oſcar, and of the devaſtation which he ſpread 
through the ranks of battle, by the follow- 
ſunilitude. From my rock I ſhall ſee 
thee, Oſcar, a dreadful form aſcending in 
fight, like the appearance of ghoſts amidſt 
3 the 
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the ſtorms they raife*.” The proweſs of 
Fitta is tæpreſentect by an appofite and well 
chofen metaphor implying ifrefiſtable force. 
4% Fillun is a beam of fire: from wing to 
wing is his waſfeful courfe. The ridges of 
war melt before him . In another paffage, 
the impetuoſity and ardor of this young 
warriour, upon ſeeing the enemy whom he 
is juſt going to attack, is deſcribed by a very 
juſt and expreffive image. An eagle he 
ſeemed with founding wings, calling the 
wind to his rock, when he fees the coming 
forth of the roes on Lutha's cuſhy field. 
But the greatueſs of Offian's genius no where 
fo retharkably appears as in the images he 
has derived from the appearances of ſpirits 
and ghoſts, which give a ſolemn ſublimity 
to his deſeriptions, accompanied with cir- 
cumſtances of terror. One of theſe we have 
already quoted. The following will ſerve 
as another example of the like ſublime aw- 
ful and terriſie grandeur. The appearance 
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of Fingal when his wrath aroſe,” and 
he was preparing to revenge the death of 
Fillan, is thus amazingly exhibited to us. 
% Unequal were his ſteps on high, as he 
ſhone in the beam of the oak. He was 
dreadful as the form. of the ſpirit of night, 
when he cloaths on hills his wild geſtures 
with miſt, and iſſuing forth on the troubled 
ocean mounts the car of winds “.“ This 
deſcription is pictureſque and elevated in 
the higheſt degree. The form of Fingal, 
varying by the light of the oak, is very 
happily compared to the changing figure of 
a ſpirit cloathing his wild geſtures with miſt, 
and our admiration of the matchleſs valour 
of this heroe is raiſed to the utmoſt pitch 
by the circumſtances which are added in the 
latter part of the deſcription, to heighten the 
fimile, and render it more complete. 
Offian ſeems to be particularly fond of ſuch 
awful and terrible images as theſe; and fre- 
quently compares his moſt celebrated war- 
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riours to thoſe viſionary beings whoſe 
power, though not diſtinctly known by us, 
is however ſuppoſed to be more than human; 
and though theſe images frequently occur in 
his poems, yet being judicioully varied in 
the circumſtances, they never fail to produce 
the intended effect, which is to aggrandize 
his principal heroes by compariſons that 
raiſe them far above the ordinary ſtandards 
of human excellence. Cuchullin is a capital 
figure in Offian's poetry; and the author 
ſeems to be deſirous of impreſſing upon our 
minds a high idea of his warlike and tre- 
mendous appearance in battle, as well as of 
his diſtinguiſhed exploits; and indeed he 
bas entirely accompliſhed his intention by 
the following exalted ſimilitude, which ar- 
rays him in all the terrors of Bellona or 
Mars. The chief moves before in arms, 
like an angry ghoſt before a cloud; when 
meteors incloſe him with fire, and the dark 
winds are in his hand®.” The poet tranſ- 
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fers as it were, by this means, the imagi- 
tiary power of the ghoſt to the heroe. 

© Offian likewiſe poſſeſſed the talent of 
varying his imagery according to the diffe- 
rent ſubjects he treats, or ſcenes he deſcribes. 
It is ſablime and terrible, or elegant and 
render, as occaſion and propriety require, 
We have given ſeveral inſtances of the for- 
mer; we fhall now adduce a few examples 
of the latter. The feeble voice of a ghoſt 
is beautifully compared to * the humming 
of the mountain bee, or collected flies of 
evening®*.” The fall of Aganduca, killed by 
her barbarous father, is deſcribed by the 
following juſt and moſt elegant image. 
« She fell like a wreath of fnow that flides 
front the rocks of Ronan, when the woods 
are ſtill, and the echo deepeus in the vale+.” 
Concealed grief it is well known pteys upon 
the vitals, impairs the conſtitution, and 
gradually exhauſts the ſprings of life. Oſ- 
fian has repreſented- the effects of its ſilent 
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waſtefe! depredations by a finely expreſſive 
ſimilitude. But ſorrow Waſtes the mourn- 
ful, O daughter of Tofear, and their days 
are few. They fall away like the flower 
on which the fun looks in his ſtrength after - 
the mildew has paſſed over it, and its head 
is heavy with the drops of night“. Trees 
and flowers have been 2 coptous ſource of 
imagery to poets in all ages: and indeed, 
fimilitudes formed upon theſe, though often 
reiterated, will, if they are juſtly applied, 
be always pleaſing. There is fomething in 
their ftate, viciſſitudes and duration, ſo con- 
genial to the condition and revolutions of 
man, that we taſte a fweetly foothing plea- 
ſure in tracing the reſemblance. Offian has 
formed ſeveral images upon theſe which 
would have made a diſtinguiſhed figure in 
any of the Greek or Roman claſſics. That 
by which the death of the three ſons of 
| Uſnoth is deſcribed is remarkably elegant 
and beautiful; but as its beauties haye been 
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taken notice of by the author of the diſſer- 
tation on the poems of Offian, I ſhall content 
myſelf with referring the reader to the paſ- 
ſage. in which it is contained.“ I muſt 
beg leave however to quote an image of the 
ſame kind, varied only in its circumſtances, 
(which hath likewiſe been inſerted, though 
not illuſtrated in the diſſertation above men- 
tioned,) upon account of the tender idea 
it conveys to the mind of the reader. Mal- 
vina thus addreſſes her lover, whom ſhe had 
ſeen in her dreams. I was a lovely tree 
in thy preſence, Oſcar, with all my branches 
around me; but thy death came like the 
blaſt of the deſert, and laid my green head 
low. The ſpring returned with its ſhowers, 
but no leaf of mine aroſe.” It was im- 
poſſible by any repreſentation, however pa- 
thetic, to deſcribe the forlorn and diſcon- 
folate condition of the unfortunate fair one 
ſo ſucceſsfully as by the image here uſed; 
which at once alludes to her former happy 
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ſtate, to its preſent ſad reverſe, and to the 
ſudden and irremediable ſtroke of fate that 
was the occaſion of her grief, thereby 
awakening our tendereſt and ſtrongeſt "me | 
pathy with her misfortunes. 

From a variety of beautiful images that 
occur in Berrathon, which is ſaid to have 
been the laſt ſound of the voice of Cona, a 
conjecture rendered highly probable from 
ſeveral particular paſſages to be found in it, 
as well as from that air of ſublime and pen- 
ſive melancholy which runs through the 
whole of it, I ſhall only ſelect one that 
exhibits the ſituation of the venerable bard 
himſelf, bowing under age and infirmities, 
when he believes that he is juſt upon the 
point of leaving the world, and going to join 
his friends in their airy halls,” The ſce- 
nery is altogether ſuited to his declining 
ſtate, and the following image in particular 
exhibits that ſtate in a light equally pictu- 
refque and pathetic. ©** The flower hangs 
its heavy head, waving at times to the gale. 
Why doſt thou awake me, O gale, it ſeems 
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to ſay? I am covered with the drops of 
heaven, The time of my fading is near, 
and the blaſt that ſhall ſcatter my leaves. 
To-morrow ſhall the traveller come; he that 
ſaw me in my beauty ſhall come; his eyes 
will ſearch the field, but they will not find 


me. 80 ſhall they ſearch in vain for the 
voice of Cona, after it has failed in the 
fields. The fleeting life of man hath been 
often compared to a flower that fades and 
dies, but the ſimilitude hath been ſeldom fo 
elegantly carried on, and ſo highly finiſhed, 
as in the paſſage above adduced. 

The laſt ſpecies of invention, in which we 
ſhewed that original Poetic Genius would 
excell, was that of ſentiment; and we ob- 
ſerved that the compoſitions of every great 
original Genius in poetry would be particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed by ſublime and pathetic 
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ſentiments. Every reader of taſte will per- 
ceive that the poems of Oſſian are full of 
theſe, We ſhall adduce howeyer a few ex- 
amples in confirmation of the theory laid 
down in the preceeding book. 
Conban Carglaſs, lamenting the death of 
her father, killed by Starno, while ſhe her- 
ſelf was ſhut up in a cave, addreſſes her fire 
in this diſmal ſituation, as if ſupplicating his 
aid, in the following ſtrain, fancying at the 
ſame time ſhe had often ſeen his ſhadowy 
form. Thou ſametimes hideſt the moon 
with thy ſhield, I have ſeen her dim in 
heaven. Thou kindleſt thy hair into me+ 
teors, and ſaileſt along the night“ The 
latter part of this quotation, which repre- 
ſents his hair as kindled into meteors, is a 
ſtroke of the moſt daring and pictureſque 
ſublimity, far beyond the teach of an ordi- 
nary Genius. ; | 

It is juſtly obſerved of Offian, by the 
author of the difſertation on his poems, that 
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he moves in the high region of the grand 
and the pathetic; from which he ſcarce ever 
| deſcends.” We may add, that he almoſt 


' conſtantly unites the pictureſque with the 
ſublime, in conſequence of thoſe vivid ideas 


- which his imagination preſented to him. Of 
both theſe qualities joined together in a 
moſt uncommon degree we have an inſtance 
in Berrathon, where the Poet, calling upon 
the winds to bear the mournful ſound of 
his harp to Fingal's airy hall,” under the 
dominion of poetic enthuſiaſm, imagines his 
father's majeſtic ghoſt diſcloſed to his view. 
The blaſt of the north opens thy gates, O 
king! and I behold thee fitting on miſt, 

dimly gleaming in all thine arms. Thy 
form now is not the terror of the valiant, 
but like a watery cloud, when we ſee the 
ſtars behind it with their weeping eyes. 
Thy ſhield is like the aged moon ; 'thy 
ſword a vapour half kindled with fire*.” 
Defirous however to give us a high idea 
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of the ſuperiority of Fingal over every other 
hero, even in this ſnadowy tate of exiſtence, 
he adds, But thy ſteps are on the winds 
of the deſert, and the ſtorms darken in thy 
hand. Thou takeſt the ſun in thy wrath, 
and hideſt him in thy clouds“. This 
ſublime repreſentation, in which he gives 
the viſionary hero power over the ſun and 
the ſtorms, is calculated to raiſe our ad- 
miration of his dreadful, grandeur, to the 
utmoſt pitch. In the three paſſages laſt 
quoted the reader will ohſerve that ſubli- 
mity of ſentiment and deſcription are both 
united together, - We ſhall adduce two 

others, the merit of which reſts upon the 
ſublimity of the ſentiment alone. Fingal 
having reſigned the command of the army 
to Gaul the ſon of Morni, and foreſeeing the 
flaughter” of -his troops by the enemy, ad- 
dreſſes the ghoſts of the warriours that had 
been lately ſlain in the following abrupt, 
ſublime; and ſtriking apoſtrophe, in which 
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he recommends [thoſe who were. to fall in 
the enſuing battle to their friendly offices 
and care. O ye ghoſts of heroes dead! 
ye riders of the ftorm of Cromla ! receive 
my falling people with joy, and bring them 
to your hills*®.” The wild grandeur of the 
ſentiment expreſſed in the ſingle epithet 
Je riders of the ſtorm of Cromla, 
heightened likewiſe by the extemporary ad- 
dreſs to thoſe: vifionary beings, is pecu- 
liarly calculated at once to - pleaſe and to 
aſtoniſh the imagination. The other paſ- 
ſage is taken from Carthon, where Fingal 
deſcribing the deſolation of Balclutha in the 
ay of epiſode,'congludes the mournful nar- 
ration with the following affecting and ſu- 
blime re ffechion. Why: doſt tbou build 
ahe-hall ſon. of the winged days? Thou 
bookeſt from. thy, towers to day; yet a few 
Fears, and the blaſt of the deſert comes; it 
howls. in thy empty court, and whiſtles 
round thy half worn ſhield.” The above 
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firiking and beautiful ſentiment is the na- 
tural dictate of that contemplative difpo= 
fition, united with that fublinte melancholy 
which diſtinguithes every great Genius; and 
which ſeems ſo remarkably to have diſtin- 
guiſhed the character of Offian. n 
That this Poet poſſeſſes the talent "of 
raiſing to a great degree. both the tender and 
more violent paſſions of the mind by his 
ſentiments as well as deſcriptions, will not 
be queſtioned by thoſe perſons who are 
themſelves poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare of 
ſenſibility, and have read his poems with any 
meafure of attention, Theſe indeed are al- 
moſt conſtantly addrefled to the affections 
and to the heart, over which he maintains 
an abſolute and uncontrouled power. I ſhall 
content myſelf with quoting a few examples 
of pathetic ſentiment, not thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to adduce many in proof of a point 
ſo palpably evident. 

Our ſympathy is ſtrongly excited in fa- 
your of the amiable, brave and generous 
12 Carthon, 


e IM: oF | 
Carthon, who had fallen by the hand of his 
unknown father. Thus he addreſſes his 


dying words to Fingal. King of Morven, 
Carthon ſaid, I fall in the midſt of my 


courſe. A forei gn tomb receives in youth 
the laſt of Reuthamir' s race. Darkneſs 
dwells in Balclutha; ; and the ſhadows of 
grief in Crathmo. —But raiſe my remem- 
brance on the banks of Lora, where my 
fathers dwelt. Perhaps the huſband of Moina 
will mourn over his fallen Carthon“.“ In 
this paſſage the very circumſtances are 
touched on which are moſt powerful in ex- 
citing commiſeration of his unhappy fate; 
his youth, his falling in an unknown land, 
in the beginning of his fame, his being the 
laſt of his race, and above all the affecting 
conſideration of the huſband of Moina 1a- 
:nenting his untimely death. The ſtory of 
Armar, Arindal and Daura, as related in 
the ſongs of Selma by Armin the father of 
the two laſt, is deeply pathetic, particularly 
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the deſcription of Daura's ſituation, left 
abandoned on a deſert rock by the traitor 
Erath, and uttering her unavailing cries for 
relief. The melancholy fituation and em- 
ployment of the unhappy father is repre- 
ſented in a very affecting vie wp. When 
the ſtorms of the mountain come; when 
the north lifts the waves on high; I ſit by 
the ſounding ſhore and look on the fatal 
rock. Often by the ſetting moon I ſee the 
pale ghoſts of my children. Half viewleſs 
they walk in mournful conference together. 
Will none of you ſpeak in pity ? They do 
not regard their father. His imagining he 
* ſees his children walking half viewleſs in 
mournful conference together by the ſetting 
moon,” is a circumſtance remarkably pictu- 
reſque, as the concluding ſentiment ſtrongly 
indicates the grief and agitation of a troubled 
mind. To quote all the pathetic paſſages 
of Oſſian, would almoſt be the ſame thing 
as to tranſcribe his poems: let it ſuffice to 
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add one other example to thoſe already ad, 
duced. After a very tender interview be- 
twixt Cathmor and Sulmalla in the ſeventh 
book of Temora, juſt before the laſt deciſive 
engagement, the lady, not being able to 
prevail with her lover to decline the battle, 
begs as her only conſolation under the dread- 
ful event of which ſhe was afraid, that (he 
may at times hear his voice after his death, 
in order to ſooth the violence of her grief, 
% But if thou ſhouldeſt fall —I am in the 
land of ſtrangers, —O ! ſend thy voice from 
thy cloud, to the maid of Iniſhuna*.” 
Let us next conſider Oſſian's talent in de- 
| ſcription, which in a poet of a truly original 
Genius, we obſerved, will always be vivid 
and pictureſque, and ſometimes ſublime or 
pathetic, as occaſion may require, This 
mark of originality is found in the poems of 


Oſſian in a very extraordinary degree. The 
ſpeech of Cairbar's ghoſt deſerves particular 
attention. He appears to his brother Cath- 
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mor, and, conformiably-tothe'opinion of the 


times, warts him of his approaching death. 
Caitbar after informing his brother of his | 
own particular ſtate, that he travelled on 
the wind, and that his form was in his 
father's hall, like the gliding of à terrible 
light, which winds through the deſert in a 
ſtormy night, an image by the way truly 
ſublime, as well as pictureſque, and happily 
adapted to expreſs the condition of the cruel 
and gloomy Cairbar, intimates to him that 
his fate ſhould be happier; doubtlefs upon 
account of the mildneſs and benevolence, 
as well as bravery of his character; and 
then all at once ſtruck with the dreadful ' 
preſages of Cathmor's death, which were at 
that moment preſented to him, he inftantly 
breaks off his ſpeech to him, and with an 
unexpected and alarming abruptneſs ad- 
dreſſes thoſe awful viſienary beings who 
intimated this diſmal event by their porten- 
tous ſigns.—“ The mournful ſounds ariſe! - 
On Lubar's field there is à voce Louder 
ſtill ye ſhadowy ghoſts! the dead were full 
hs a +, Re 
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of fame. Shrilly ſwells the feeble ſound!— 
The rougher blaſt alone is heard !—Ah ſoon 
is Cathmor low* Theſe ſolemn and ſuper- 
natural harbingers of Cathmor's death bear 
ſome reſemblance to the incantations of the 
witches in Macbeth, and to the awful de- 
nunciations of the ghoſts of thoſe perſons 
who had been murdered by Richard the 
Third, and who roſe from their graves in 
order to foretel the doom of this bloody 
tyrant. The effects of the ſound of Fingal's 
ſhield in the ſeventh book of Temora, when 
this hero himſelf had reſolved to lead the 
battle, are deſcribed with a happy wildneſs 
and vivacity, as well as ſtrength and ſubli- 
mity of fancy. The king took his death- 
ful ſpear, and ſtruck the deeply ſounding 
ſhield, the ſhield that hung high in night, 
the diſmal ſign of war. Ghoſts fled on every 
ſide, and rolled their gathered forms on the 
wind. Thrice from the winding vale aroſe 
the voices of death+.” The circumſtance 
of the ghoſts flying away on every fide, and 
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rolling their gathered forms on the wind, as 

if terrified by the dreadful ſound, is highly. 
pictureſque and very uncommon. -/ Oſfian's 
addreſs to the deceaſed bards his, predeceſſors. 
in the end of this book is ſo poetical, ſo- 
lemn, and ſtrangely fanciful, that the reader 
will readily excuſe my inſerting it.. Ullin, 
Carril, and Ryno, voices of the days of old! 
Let me hear you in the darkneſs of Selma, 
and awake the ſoul of ſongs.—T hear you 
not, ye children of muſic. In what hall of 
the clouds is your reſt? Do-you touch the 
ſhadowy harp robed with morning miſt, 
where the ſun comes ſounding forth from 

his green headed waves?” I ſhall preſent the 

reader with only one other paſſage of this 
kind, ſo remarkable indeed, that I cannot 
reſolve to omit it without any notice.. It 
occurs in the laſt book of Temora, and con- 
tains a very ſublime as well as vivid deſcrip- 
tion of the king of Morven deſcending from 
his hill to battle, to / the laſt of his fields.” 
Our idea of the majeſty and terrible valour 
of this ancient hero is greatly heightened 
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by the previous repreſentation which the 
poet gives of his appearance on the hill be 
fore his deſcent. He is feen © ſtriding in 
che rolling of miſt, greatly dim in all his 
arms. He appears like the god of war, 
inveloped itt a cloud, which is ſometimes 
partly blown away by the wind, thereby diſ- 
clofing to view half his tremendous form, 
The appearance of Fingal, gradually emerg- 
ing from the column of miſt in which he 
was ſhrowded, till he flood diſplayed to the 
admiring hoſt in all his majeſtic grandeur, 
is deſcribed in a manner ſo vivid and pictu- 
reſque, that we almoſt fancy we fee the 
auguſt and flately form riſing by juſt degrees 
to our aſtoniſhed view. Now is the 
coming forth of the king.—Firlt appeared | 
the ſword of Lano; the ſpeat half ifſuing 
from a cloud; the ſhield till in miſt. 
But when the ſtride of the king came 
abroad, with all his grey dewy locks in the 
wind ; then roſe the ſhouts of his hoſt over. 
every moving tribe. They gathered gleam+ 
| ing 
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ing round, with all their echoing ſhields, 
| $0 riſe the green ſeas round. a ſpirit that 
comes down from the ſqually wind. The 
traveller hears the ſound afar, and lifts his 
head over the rock. He looks on the 
troubled bay, and thinks he dimly ſees the 
form.“ The fimile with which the de- 
ſcription concludes is remarkably ſublime ; 
and the Poet in the wildneſs and wanton- 
neſs of his imagination has extended it much 
farther than he uſually extends his ſimili- 
tudes, by the addition of circumſtances 
which render the repreſentation perfectly 
pictureſque. The traveller's imagining he 
hears the ſound afar; his raifing his head 
above the rock, and peeping over it with 
cautious terror, and his fancying he dimly 
ſees the dreadful form, are the fictions of a 
truly plaſtic Genius, and among the boldeſt 
and moſt exquiſite ſtrokes of deſcriptive 
poetry. 
Of that irregular greatneſs, es and 
enthuſiaſm of imagination which we ob- 
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ſerved to diſtinguiſh exalted and original 
Genius in poetry, we might adduce many 
examples from the poems of Offian ; but 
we think it altogether unneceſſary. Inſtead 
therefore of ſelecting and illuſtrating more 
paſſages of theſe poems, we ſhall only refer 
the reader to the deſcription of the combat 
betwixt Fingal and the ſpirit of Loda in 
Carrickthura, in which all the above men- 
tioned qualities are united in a degree too 
extraordinary, and whoſe merit is too ob- 
vious to require a comment. | 
Me ſhewed in the laſt place, that original 
Poetic Genius, will naturally diſplay itſelf 
in allegories, viſions, or ſome ſpecies of fa- 
bulous compoſition . The invention of 
ſuch fabulous incidents and characters as 
we meet with in the Iliad or Odyſſey we 
have already ſhewn was incompatible- with 
the ſtate of ſociety in which Offian lived, 
and with the deſign of his compoſitions. 
But, though Oſſian neither did, nor in his 
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ſituation could invent ſuch a variety of in- 
cidents and of human characters eſſentially 
diſtinguiſhed from each other as Homer has 
exhibited; in an age and country Where the 
purſuits of men were ſo uniform; not to 
mention, that to invent incidents was con- 
trary to his views, (whichiy were to celebrate 


has he diſplayed — force of da Genius it in 
one ſpecies of fiction the moſt difhicult of 
all others, and that is in the creation of 


ideal and ſupernatural beings; in afigning 
an exiſtence and offices, in . appropriating 


ſpeech and action to ghoſts and ſpirits, of 
which we have already had occaſion to give 
ſeveral examples. In this kind of fabulous 
compolition, the only one ſuitable to the age 
in which he lived, Oſſian is without a ſu- | 
perior, and, if we except Shakeſpeare, with- 
out an equal, and without a rival. oO 
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Hive eudeaboured, as far as the Ii 


mited nature of our plan would allow, to point 


out and to exemplify the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
raters of original Genius as they appear in 


Homer and Offian, we hall next proceed 


to ' conſider the merits of Shakeſpeare. 
As the Genius of this extraordinary perſon | 
was perfectly excentric and irregular, and his 
excellencies are of a very peculiar kind, it is 
indeed ſcarce poſſible to give a complete view 
of his chracter as a poet, without entering 
into a more minute examination of his writ- 
ings than this eſſay will admit of. We muſt 
content ourſelves therefore at preſent with 
giving a ſketch and marking the outlines of 
it; in doing of which we ſhall endeavour 
to hit fome of the diſlinguiſhing features, 
proceeding 
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proceeding in this attempt in the manner 
above. preſcribed and obſerved. His talent 
in the invention of incidents therefore i5-ficdt 
e W's Ugg by, 291 

Mere we to eſtimate the Genius of Shakes 
fptaraiby the number of incidents which he 
has really. invented, we ſhould not be apt to 
rank him among the moſt complete origi- 
nals; nor could he bear to ſtand in compe- 
tition with Homer, or even with: poets of far 
inferior merit. But we ought not to form 
our opinion of his abilities in this way, by 
what he hath actually performed (other- 
wiſe we ſhall be ready to entertain a very 
inadequate idea of his excellence) but on 
what we have reaſon to think, from a view 
of the extent of his Genius, diſplayed in a 
higher ſpecies of invention, he could have 
performed, had he. choſen to employ the 
powers of his mind in he manner above 
mentioned. 

We have already DR Bs the i inven» - 
tion of a variety of new and ſurprizing in- 
cidents is an indication of the exertion of 

3 original 


doubtleſs have excelled in the firſt, if he had 
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original Genius in a very conſiderable des 


gree®, but we have alſo ſhewn that the in- 


vention, and juſt exhibition of ſupernatural 
characters in particular, is a certain proof of 
a ſtill higher exertion of this quality. If 
Shakeſpeare therefore excelled in the laſt 
more difficult effort of Genius, he might 


thought it proper to have attempted it. The 
higheſt degrees of originality may be diſco- 
vered where fow or no incidents are in- 
vented; as we have ſeen in the caſe of Oſſian; 


but where no new characters, no ſuperna- 


tural or ideal ' beings are introduced, its 
higheſt degrees cannot exiſt. A poet poſ- 
ſeſſed of the moſt ſublime and extenfive ori- 


ginal Genius, finding either in the records 


of hiſtory, the traditions of his country, or 
the events of his own times incidents great 


and ſurprizing enough to captivate the ima- 


gination, will ſometimes reſt ſatisfied with 
theſe (We. giving himſelf the trouble to 
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invent others,) and think only of displaying 


them to the utmoſt ad vantage in poetry. 
Thus Othan, deſirous of 0100 the moſt 
pecially ſuch as had at. 75 in his own, 9 ir. 
was obliged to confine. himſelf to the repre- 
ſentation of real facts; though, happily for 
the poet, theſe were in themſelves ſo im 
portant and uncommon as to raiſe the ad- 
miration of bis countrymen, or they Were 
rendered ſuch by the ſtrong colouring: of fan 
ardent imagination. Shakeſpeare, on. tha 
other hand, acquainted with a much greater 
variety of ſuxprizing events collected from 
hiſtory and tradition, ſet himſelf to work up 
an affecting repreſentation of theſe in the 
drama, not thinking it neceſſary for the moſt 
part to invent others, as the incidents he had 
acquired in the manner above mentioned 
were in general very much adapted to pleaſe 
and to aſtoniſh the mind. In the exhibition 
of ſupernatural and ideal characters how- 
ever the caſe. is far otherwiſe. - In this ſphere 
a great Genius, as we have already obſerved, 
K delights 
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deliglits to ravge. It is not: ſatisfied with 
adopting ſuch characters from others; but 


muſt create for itſelf. By this means the 
imagination i iS fully” tified in its paſſion 
for the marvelous, at the ſame time that its 
powers Are exercifed to a much greater ex- 
tent, and expatiate with more unbounded 
liberty in the invention of thoſe ideal cha- 
tacters, than in the iuvention of any incidents 
whatever: We need not therefore be ſur- 
prized to find that the compoſitions both of 
Ofnan and © Shakeſpeare are more diſtin- 
Suifked by the former than by the latter. 
Aſter all, Shakeſpeare hath ſhewn in two 
of bis plays, remarkable for à wildneſs of 
Aion, that he could invent incidents as 
well as characters, whenever he thought 
proper to employ his creative Genius in this 
manner. The plays we have in our eye 
are the Tempeſt and Midſummer Night's 
Dream. In theſe (inimitable productions 
moſt of the events at leaſt, and eſpecially 
ſuch as are any way extraordinary, are the 
invention of the poet; but as W 
dani 
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of incidents of any kind conſtitutes the leaſt 
part of Shakeſpeare's merit, we ſhall diſmiſs 
this article without any farther obſervations, 
and make ſome remarks upon thoſe wonder- 
ful and ſupernatural characters which he 
has invented and diſplayed: by the ſole 
power of his own prolific Genius. 

The character of Calyban in the Tempeſt | 
is univerſally acknowledged to be an.origi- 
nal one. Neither hiſtory, tradition, nor 
the moſt extenſive acquaintance with human 
life, could ſo much as have afforded Shake - 
ſpeare the leaſt glimmering of ſuch a cha- 
racter. It was the pure creation of his own. 
mind. This monſter the Poet has, with 
great propriety, ſuppoſed to be engendered 
by a witch of the moſt malevolent, ugly and, 
abhorred kind; and we are led to imagine 
that he was begotten. by ſome | hateful 
demon, a proper mate for ſuch an infernal 
hag. Calyban poſſeſſes all that ſavage fe- 
rocity of manners, that brutality of diſpo- 
ſition, that waywardneſs of. temper which 
chaſtiſement only can reduce to ſubmiſſion, 
K 2 J and 
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ad that inſenſibility of every humane and 
| benevolent affection which we can con- 
ceive ſuitable to ſuch a deteſtable -progeny. 
Yet the bad qualities by which this mon- 
ſter is diſtinguiſhed have nothing ſimilar in 
their form to the ſame qualities as they ap- 
pear in life. There are monſters in human 
nature, but they are not Calybans. The 
obſervation therefore which that i ingenious 
and amiable nobleman, my lord Falkland, is 
ſaid'to have made on this character of Shake- 
ſpear's, that it was not only a new one, but 
that the poet had contrived a new kind of 
language entirely adapted to it, was perfectly 
juſt, as will appear from a ſew quotations. 
Being called by Proſpero to do ſome ſervile 
office. to which he was reluctant, he utters 
the following ſtrange imprecations upon this 
magician and his daughter, as foon as he 
comes into their 1 5 


* As wicked dew as Cer my * bruſh's 
Wich raven's feather from unwholſome fen, 
Drop on you both! Ac i. ſcene 4. 


8 And 
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And a little after, ſtill ſpeaking conformably 
to the incorrigible and obdurate malevo- 
aw of * charaQer, he adds, 


AY All the 4 
Or Rae toads, beetles, bats — on you. 


There is great propriety. in kw hs 1 
utter curſes that alluded to the offices and 
incantations of his mother, curſes that 
could only have come from the progeny of 
ſuch a parent. The ſervices that he prof- 
fers to Stephano and Trinculo after he had 
taſted their wine are likewiſe perfectiy 
ſuitable to ſuch a favage. _ | 


I pry'thee let me bring mee W erabs grow, 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts ; 
Shew-thee @ jay's neſt, and inſtruct thee. how 
To ſnare.the nimble marmazet ; I'll bring thee 


To eluſtering filderds; and ſometimes I'll get thee 


N ſca-malls from the rock. Act i ii. * 3. 


We might adduce many other ſpeeches of 


Calyban highly charaQteriſtical but as the 
whole play i in which h they are contained 


- we oo —————— — 


hath been criticiſed t to excellent purpoſe 
J e * by 
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by the adventurer we forbear to quote 
them here. For the ſame reaſon we paſs 
over the character of Ariel in this play, 
with obſerving in general, that in the re- 
preſentation which Shakeſpeare has given 
of the nature and employment of this won- 
derful mary being, who? is ſaid 


To dive into the fire ; to ride. 
On the curl'd clouds ; 
To do buſineſs in the veins o'th'earth 
When it is bak'd with froft. 9 
« To fly on a bat's back, and to lie i in the 
bell of a cowſlip”, he hath diſcovered the 
moſt aſtoniſhing fertility, wildneſs and 
luxurance of imagination. od 
The other ideal characters of Shakeſpeare, 
ſuch as fairies, witches and ghoſts, claim our 
next attention. Calyban and Ariel are 
completely original characters, ſince popu- 
pular tradition never ſo much as aſſigned an 
exiſtence to ſuch beings. Vulgar opinion 
and tradition however had r re an 


— ou 
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exiſtence as well as certain indiſtinct pro: 
perties to ghoſts, witches and fairies, before 
the time of Shakeſpeare; but to him and 
Oſſian we are indebted for a particular and 
ſtriking diſplay of the nature and qualities 
of the firſt, and to Shakeſpeare alone for 
the moſt pictureſque repreſentation of the 
characters and occupations of the two laſt, 
Let us conſider the ideas he has given us of 

thoſe viſionary beings. 6g ara 
The majeſtic appearance of the god in 
the firſt act of Hamlet; the ſtrangeneſs, 
the importance, and the ſolemnity of his re- 
lation, all of them ſo exactly ſuitable to the 
demeanour we are apt to conceive of, and 
to the diſcoveries which 'we are ready to 
expe& from ſpiritual beings releaſed from 
the confinement of the body, are ſuch as 
muſt alarm the imagination of every reader 
who is ſuſceptible of feeling, as well as 
overwhelm his faculties with an awe and 
dread, ſimilar to that which the preſence'of 
ſuch a being would naturally inſpire. We 
100 add chat the attitude and action 
go KR 4 of 


of che zin; before he begins his relation, 


and prepare us for the ee aickorery 


0 Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 


Shakeſpeare: may n be ſaid to have 
invented a certain kind of language for his 


. 


priated. The. above paſſage. affords a ſtrik- 
ing example. * this. & may be farther 
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and his calling upon Hamlet to „mark 
him, raiſe our expectations to the utmoſt, | 


REES _ AP; 


* 


h 1 am thy father's 2 ; | 
: Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin'd to faſt in fires ; 


Are burnt and purged away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon houſe, 
I I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul, freeze thy young blood, 
| Make thy two eyes like ſtars ſtart from their ſpheres, 
©" Thy knotty and combined locks to part. 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 
Lixe quills upon the fretful porcupine: 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood, | AQ i. bene 8. 


ghoſts, ſince it is ſuitable to no other beings 
but theſe, to hom indeed it is ſtrictly appro- 


10 WW remarked 


CEE 
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remarked, that the very appearance and 
motion of "Shakeſpeare's ghoſts are charac- 
teriſtical of nature. Obſerve the effect vf 
the appearance of Banquo's "ghoſt upon 
Macbeth. This uſurper having invited the 
nobility to an entertainment, and preparing 
to take his ſeat at the table, perceives that 
his place is filed up by the ghoſt of 
Banquo, whom he had cauſed to be mur- 
dered. Struck with horror at the ſight, and 
convicted of guilt, yet deſirdus to exculpate 
himſelf, he exclaims in the agony of a di- 
ſtracted and troubled mind. 
Thou canſt not ſay I did it, covey hake 
Thy goary locks at me. | Mac, AQ iii. ſcene 5 
If we reflect that Macbeth began by this 
time to feel the tortures of an awakened 
conſcience, upon account of the murder of , 
Duncan and of Banquo, the terror which 
he diſcovers at the appearance of the ghoſt of 
the latter, who ſeems to ſhake his hair clotted 
with blood, in token of his accuſing him of 
the murder, will appear perfectly natural. 
| i To 
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To theſe we may join the alarming inti- 
mations of the ghoſts of thoſe perſons who 
had been murdered by Richard the Third, 
and who appeared to him in a dream the 
night before the battle of Boſworth, in or- 
der to fortel its unfortunate iſſue to him, 
Thus the ghoſt of Prince Edward the ſon 
of Henry the Sixth ſpeaks: | 
Leet me fit heavy on thy ſoul to-mortow. = 
Think how thou ſtab'd'ſt me in the prime of youth 
At Tewkſbury ; therefore deſpair and die. 
| Rich. 3. AQ v. ſcene v. 
The denunciations of the other ghoſts are 
in the ſame ſpirit, and calculated to ſtrike 
terror and deſpair to the heart of the guilty 
tyrant. The above examples will be ſuffi- 
cient-to ſhew the dignity and propriety with 
which the ghoſts of Shakeſpeare ſpeak and 
act; we ſhall ſelect a few paſſages that may 
give/an idea of the characters of his witches. 
Heeate's ſpeech to the other witches her 
miniſters is particularly wild and fanciful, 
After having quarrelled with them for daring 
to — the wonders of theit art without her 
L knowledge 
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knowledge or participation, ſhe ſummons 
them to meet ber next morning at the pit 
of Acheron, where ſhe tells them, Macbeth 
was to come to learn his deſtiny, and adds 
for her own part, * 
Tunis night P11 b 
: Unto a diſmal fatal end. | 


_ Great buſineſs muſt be wrought ere © noon. 
| Upon the corner of the moon 


| There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 
I'II catch it &er it come. to ground 
And that diftill'd by magic lights | 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial e 
As by the ſtrength of their illuſion 
* Shall draw bim on to his confuſion. 


AR iii. ſcene 6. 


One is amazed at the ftrangeneſs of the 
idea of a drop hanging on the corner of the 
moon, which, prepared by the magical chy- 
miſtry of thoſe weitd' ſiſters, ſhould be 
powerful enough to raiſe apparitions that 
might by their influence drive Macbeth on 
to his deſtruction. Such an idea never enter- 
ed, and perhaps never could enter into any 
m. but that of Shakeſpeare. Hecate 

concludes 
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her ſpeech abruptly with a very 
ſque and fanciful circumſtance, - 
k, I um called f my lictle ſpirit, ſee, 
Sits in the foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. 


The fourth act of Macbeth opens with a 
ſcene calculated to produce an inexplicable 
kind of emotion, participating of dread 
and horror, It exhibits the witches in a 
dark cave marching round a burning caul- 
_ dron, throwing in the ingredients of their 
charms, and pronouncing their infernal in- 
cantations. 'Let the following paſſage ſerve 
as a ſpecimen of Shakeſpeare's talent in the 
repreſentation of ſuch characters. The third 
witch claiming her ſhare in the enchant- 
ment in turn, thus ſpeaks ; 


Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches mummy; maw and gulf 
Of the ravening ſalt ſea ſhark ; 
Root of hemlock digg'd i'th' dark; 
* © Liver of blaſpheming Jew; 
Gall of goat, and flips of yew, 
#- Silver'd in the moon's eclipſe ; 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips; 


Finger 
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Ditch deliver d by a dra. 
Make the gruel chick and lab. 

Add thereto a tyger's chawdron, wy 
; For 21 ingedients of ne _ 


FE FP FRAN 


Then all of them join in n their 
incantations, by one horrible chorus. 


Double, double; toil and trouble 

- Fire burn and- cauldron bubble. 1s 
The ſecond witch ſuggeſts the laſt expedient 
for renderin 8 the xx der ang 


| Goat with bboon's and, d not on 
3 


Such ingredients, and ſuch A compoſition, 
we are perſuaded no man ever heard of be- 
fore; but the Genius of | Shakeſpeare 
delighted in the moſt uncommon and aſto- 
niſhing combinations of ideas, and it never 
appears with ſo much ſtrength and advantage 
as when he burſts into the ideal world, and 
preſents to our vie the characters and of · 
fices of ſupernatural beings; in which higheſt | 

_ exertion 
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| exertion of Genius he hath in moſt inflan- 


ces indeed never been equalleds. 
The laſt ſort of ideal characters to be 

conſidered by us is the fairy ſpecies, in the 

deſcription of which Shakeſpeare hath 


given fall ſcope to che exuberance of his 
creative Genius: Puck, in the beginning 6f 
the ſecond act of the Midſummer Night's 
Dream, meeting another of the fairy-tribe 


= _— * . — — _ — — 
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. Tho reader wi probably he of opinion, that by 
what we have ſaid of Offian in the end of the preceed- 


ing ſection, we have put him upon a level with Shake- 
ſpeare in the exhibition of one ſpecies af ſupernatural 
— which is that of ghoſts. The truth is, if 
Shakeſpeare was ever equalled in {och repreſentations, 
it: Was by Ofiin,: aud by him alone. But it muſt be 
obſerred that dhakeſpeare excelled in the repreſenta» 
tion of other ſupernatural characters, in which he 
ſtands altogether untiyalled. Whether he may pot 
partly have derived this Giogular felicity from his parti 
cular fituation, and eſpecially from the aid of tradition 
in Tome inſtances at leaft, as well as from the aſtoniſh- 
ing ſlrength of * 93 may admit of 

3 queſtion, | To 


aſks 
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nenen err 
he replies, "EA 


Over hill, over dale, 09322805 Var but wh 
Through buſb, through briar, . 
Over park, over pale E221 
Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Swiſter than the moon's ſphere; - - 
And I ſerve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green; 
The cowſlips tall her penſioners be, 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee, | 
Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours, | 
In thoſe freckles live their favours; 7 
"18 muſt go ſeek ſome dew drops here and there, 
And bang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear. 


Every reader muſt obſerve that the aboye. 
deſcription which the fairy gives of his em- 
ployment is diſtinguiſhed by its vivacity 
and wildneſs. The lightneſs and volatility 
of theſe viſionary beings ſeems to be imi= 
| tated in the quick returns, and (if we may, 
uſe the xpraign) briſk boundings of the 
verſe. 


How ſtran 2 y 3 * 3 


is the deſcription of the employments en- 
joined 


1 


TW 1 
joined, by Titania to her fairies, in the 
third ſcene of the third act? 22 20 


Be kind and courteous to this gentleman. ' | 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes, 
Feed him with apricots and dew- berties, 

With purple grapes, green ſigs and mulberries 3 
The honey bags ſteal from the humble bees, bd 
And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs,” 
And light them at the firy glow- worms eyes; 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe : 1 


"a... 


And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 5 
To fan the W 3 Weg 2 ; 


We obſerved in the {ionon original Poetic 
Genius in a preceding work, that wild- 


neſs of deſcription was the paſtime of a 


t Genius. In the above paſſage the 
imagination of Sakeſpeare ſeeins to wanton 
and  ſpott in exuberance. 'Who but this 
author ever thought of ſuch fairy courteſſes 

as ſtealing the honey bags from the bees, 
cropping their waxen thighs to make raers, 
Tighting'them at the glow-worm' s eyes, and 
plucking the wings of butterflies, to fan 
b moon beams from the aer of one aſleep? 

| * 8 | These 


3 
5 N * 
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Theſe employments, ſo faneiful and fo wild, 
are however at the ſame time petfecxly ap- 
polite to the imagined natute and qualities 
of the fairy ſpecies . ass 
Theſe few examples will be ſuſſicient to 
give us ran idea of Shakeſpeare s cxeatiie 
Genius, diſcouered in the invention and e 
hibition of ſupernatural characters. We 
altogether omit the gonſideration / of his 
great mexit / in the juſt repreſentation. of hu- 
man characters, becauſe, though in his ma- 
nagement of theſe he has diſcovered à ſur- 
prizing degree of originality, it is in the 
diſplay of ideal characters alone that he 
has diſcovered the full force of his Genius. 
We ſhall next conſider Shakeſpeare's ta- 
lent in the invention and en of the 
images of Poetry. 
A tragic Poet is not allowed to uſe the 
ornament of imagery ſo frequently as other 
claſſes of Poets, becauſe his principal ob- 
ject is not to produce admiration, but to 
excite terror and pity. Images therefore 
ought never to be introduced in tragedy 


L. 1 


1 
whew the. affetions are wrought up to 2 
high, pitch or-mation; for then they have 
* had effect, by contributing to: break, or 
at leaſt to divert the tide of paſſion. Though 
Shakefpitare hislindoveral-inftances violated 
this rule, by admitting affected motaphors 
ani ſimilitudes, very much out of time and 
place, ꝓet ſor the moſt part he has uſed 
them with great propriety, effieaey and 
beaduy. Let us adduce a few examples. 
The fellowing image is remarkable for its 
juſtne ſt, elegance, and reſeniblance-in every 
ꝓointiof e ee n with _ 
it Sad i | 
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The charm Aiffolves apace, 
* And av the morning ſteuls upon the night, | 
4s Mats darkneſs, fo. their riſing ſenſes 
Begin to chaſe the ignorant fumes that mantle 
5 clearer reaſon, | Tempeſt, AR v. ſcene 3 


Fa 


Ales Fourth ſoene of the third act of 
Richard the Second we have an image 
highly beautiful in itſelf, containing an im- 
portant moral, and naturally ariſing from 
bonn 03 22 8 | the 


'[ 2447 ! 
-the-preecdibg rofle ctions on mortality, which 
it ſerves to ſet in a mate pn 80 


"For within the hollow r * 8 
That rounds eee 
Keeps Neath his out, the antick; fits 
Seaffipg bis tats and, griping at his pn, 


Allowing him a breath, a little ſcens 
To monarchite, be fear'd and kill with looks ; 


nee int with elf and vain conceit ,. 
As if this He which avalls about our life 

— dud Kang hby 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little pin 12815 
Bores r bis caltle walls, and farewel king ! 


The ſentiment is: Aiewile reine 
pathetic by the image in a ſpeech of Henry 
the Sixth to the Duke :of Glouceſter, to | 
whom he intimates a ſuſpicion of big:bay- 
ing come with a ee ee 


The bird chat bach WRIST] in a buſh, 

With trembling wings miſdoubtetb every Tatts 
And I the hapleſs male to one ſweet bid, 

Have now the fatal object in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim'd, — 

ö and kill'd. 1 
Third part ef Hen, vr Ay. ee 7 
; "Es | In 


ee 
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In the following paſſage the deſoription is 
rendered truly ſublime and pictureſque by 
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the image which conveys ſt, Thus Timon 


| adviſes Alcibiades. - 1 


* Wee pid ls when 4 ink 
Will o'er fonie kigh vic'd city takg bir poiſon 
In the fte ar: ed n 


liz bas { TerROM oO Þ 


Our pb. for the eee though 
worthleſs Cleopatra is ſtrongly exited by a 
iingle'image alluding do the manger of her 


death. ne $1991 ne bas Al oi 14 200 
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Doſt — not me * at my breaſt, 
910 Ae re yon 
vanett + » Ant-and Cleop, AR . dene 
The SEA of an image ſometimes depends 
-up6n' a contrariety of effect in the: object 
with which it is compared, when there is 
at the ſame time a reſemblance in ſome of 
the effential particulars. The above paſſage 


_ affords an example of this, as itis the con- 


traſt betwixt the effects of ſuckling « child, 
and the effects of the aſp's ſucking the 

vital blood, which renders the image pecu- 

liarly affecting. In the paſſage quoted be- 
©, 3 2 ' low, 


; 1p) 
| low, the reader will obſerve that the ſen⸗ 
timent receives an additional dignity from 
the image in which it is conveyed.” Patroclus 
exhorting Achilles to reſume his valour, 

thus exptelies his importunate * 


O rouſe yourſelf and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold, 
And like a-dew-drop' from the lion's mne 
Be (hook to air. Tann. AR iii ſcene 8, 


The next image we hall adduce is parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by its propriety and 
beauty. Laertes having given ſome prudent 
cautions to his fiſter Ophelia with regard to 
the conduct ſhe ſhould obſerve towards 
Hamlet, adds, | 


Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes; 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 

Too oft before their buttons be diſclos'd ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 
Hamlet Act i ſcene 3. 


In the following paſſage, which exhibits a 
ſeries of beautiful metaphors rather than 
any formed compariſon, the ſentiment de- 
13 rives 


* 
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rives Alb its tendernaſs and. paſſion from. the 
figurative langaags in which it is expreſſed. 
Romeo having deſeended into the vault to 
take a laſt fare wel of, and to die with his 
wife Juliet, whom, thoughi only in a deep ſleep 
by a powerful opiate adminiſtred by the 
friar, he believed to be dead, upon obſery- 
ing a vivid bloom in hex countenance, which 
he ſuppoſed. death' had-not yet ſoiled; thus 
addreſſes her, to all other appearance life- 
leſs. * | | 
84 1 RENTS 3 : 
Death that bach ſuck d Ge honey of thy breath, 
- Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty; 
Thou art not conquer d, beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 


And death's pale flag is not advanced there. 
Rom, and Jul. AQ v. ſcene 4. 


Shakeſpeare has likewiſe diſcovered the ferti- 
lity of his imagination in the invention of 
ſentiments ſuitable-to the ſubject, and to the 
occaſion on which they are uttered. We 
| are : $0 adduce ſome of theſe that are ſublime 
- or 
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or pathetic, as being moſt remackabiy e cha- 
racteriſtical of exalted Genius. 3 


We have a ſublime ſentiment cloathed i in 


fine and appoſite imagery in a- ſpeech of 
Iſabella to Angelo, who bad ede 


i to death. 


- 
+ & 
= 


„ 


Meroiful ſweet Heaven, 

"Thou rather with thy arp and fulpburous bolt 
plitt'ſt th unwedgeable and. gharled- ook, . 100 
Than the ſaft myrtle: O but, man proud e 
D reſt in a little brief authority,  _ 

' Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt ard, * bas 


(His glaſſy eſſence) like an angry AE. 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks es ue O? 


As makes the angels weep. ; 1o. Lag 
Meaſure for Meakure 4 ii. feene e 77 


We meet with another example-of RO | 
blimity of ſentiment expteſſed in language 

remarkably nervous and pictut᷑eſque, in the 

ſame play, ih which we found the former 

Ifabella en deavouring to ſortify her brother 

Claudio againſt the fear, af death, by ſhew- 

ing him it was not ſo dreadful" as he was 

apt to imagine; he replies, 1 


L4 Ay 


fas] 


Ay but to die, and go we know not where; 
| To lie in cold obſtruQion, and to cot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; And the dilated! ſpirit © 
To bathe in firey floods, or to reſide 
Inc chrilling regions of thick ribbed/ice ; 
To be impriſoned in the viewleſs winds, 
* And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world. Tis too horrible! 


| Meaſure for Meaſure, AR iii. ſcene 2. 


babes upon the ſudden evaneſcence of the 
apparitions he had preſented to Ferdinand 
and Miranda, paſſes by a ſtriking tranſition, 
from the conſideration of this fleeting ſcene, 
to a ſublime and affecting reflection on the 
end of all things, in a paſſage too well 
known, and too juſtly admired, to ſtand in 
need of a comment. 


8 Tyheſe our actor, 
| As I foretold you, were all ſpirits, and 
| Are melted into air, into thin air; | 

And like the baſeleſs fabric of their viſion, 
The cloud capt rowers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea all which it inberit, hall diſſolve, 
And like this unſubſtantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a track behind, Tempe ſt, Act. iv, ſcene 4. 


Ta 
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To theſe examples we ſhall ſabjoin the re- 
flection of Cardinal Wolſey on his diſgrace; 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the ſublimity of 
the ſentiment as well as by the beauty of 
the imagery with which it is adorned, - i” 
Farewel, a long farewel to all ** greatneſs | Y 
This is the ſtate of man to day he puts forth 
Phe tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 1 
T be third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
And when be thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips the * 
And then he falls as I do. Nr 
' Hen, VIII. AR iii. * K 


Let us next adduce ſome examples of 
pathetic ſentiment. No Poet ever knew 
better how” to penetrate and to melt the 
heart than Shakeſpeare. A few paſſages 
culled out from his writin gs will convince 


us of his power over the paſſions. Queen 
Margaret and her ſon prince Edward hav- | 


ing been taken priſoners after the battle of 
Tewkſbury; and the latter having been ſlain 


by the uſurper Edward, and his brothers 
Clarence. 
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Clarence: and) Gloceſter, in his mother's 
n the unhappy queen addreſſes a 
ſpeoeh to her dead ſon, and to his murderers, 
animated with thoſe abrupt and violent 
workings of paſſion which:'we may ſuppoſe 
naturally to have ariſen in her mind upon 
"ſuch a dreadful occafion. | The tender, but 
ſtrong affections of the s mother firſt diſcover 
themſelves. ww 0! 


Oh Ned ! fect Ned! re 
| Cant hob not ſpeak? | 


This is the language of ure. Tube fi 
tranſport of grief allows her not time to re- 
fic that he is dead, or to brand his. mur- 
derers with the crime which they had com- 
mitted. She utters her firſt ſentiments in 
ſhort exclamations to her ſon; but receiy- 
ing no anſwer, ſhe as naturally vents the 
rage of her paſſion upon the perpetrators of 
the horrid deed, who were ſtanding before 
her. 


To Ot traitors ! murderers. .. 
ane that ſtab'd Cæſar ſhed no blood at all, 
"Mp not offend, and were not worthy blame, 
nnn If 
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HH bis -foul-deed were by td equal it, 
He was a man, this'in reſpect a 8 
Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals, 


How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt ? 
Haye you no children butchers ? if you had,. 
The thought of them would have ſtir d up remorſe; 
But if you ever chance tq have 4 chiid,. 
Look, in his youth to haye hir o cut ß, 
dete de hav rd thin cr e. 
1 Third part of Hen. VI. Act v. ſcene 6. 


The epithets ſlie beſtows on the murderers 
of Edward ate ſtrongly exptefſive c of their 
aggravated guilt, and the queſtion, Have 
you no children butchers ?' is peculiarly 
poignant and emphatical, as it ſervesat once 
to ſhow the violence of queen Margaret's | 
| grief and rage, and to repreſent their crĩme 
as enormous in the higheſt degree, by inti- F 
mating an impoſſibility of conceiving any 
perſons who had ever felt the emotions gf _ - 
parental affection capable of committing it: 

1 In the tragedy of Richard the third, the 
ſaliloquy of Edward's queen, after the mur- 
der of her children by their barbarous uncle, 
is full of the woſt melting tenderneſs, and' 

calculated 


1 
© calculated to. excite the moſt affecting com- 
— of her deplorable calamity, * 


. ah my tender babes! 
My unblown flowers, new appearing — 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, | 
And be not fixt in doom perpetual, - 
Hoverthays oraitb cue nity mjngy, 
el dry * 
Act iv. WO 


Upon obſerving the ruffian who had -perpe-- 
tuated the murder come into her. preſence, 
her pation, becomes more violent and out- 
rageous, and ſhe demands from the tyrant 


in the phrenzy of her grief her children, 
whom. he had murdered. | | 


| Tenn me thou ap yrmen fave, where are my children ? 


. 


Act i iv. ſcene 5. 


The arch ſcene of the laſt at of Othello, 
preſents us with a yery ſtrong conflict of op- 
_ polite and contending paſſions. Love, jea- 
louſy and tage appear in their fierceſt ex- 
tremes. The Moor, abuſed by the wicked 
artifices of Iago, and from mapy concurring 
apparent proofs convinced of the infidelity of 


his 


197 4] 

his wife, forms the deſperate reſülution of 
putting her to death with lb ewn hands. 
The ſcene; opens with exhibiting Othello 
entering the bed chamber of Deſdemena, 
with a ſword: in one hand and & candle in 
the other. We may ſuppoſe him approach- 
ing the bed where his wife lay aſleep, with 
a trembling ſtep, with glaring eyes, and with 
A countenance overſpread-with horror; then 
breaking out into the following ee 
in all the anguiſh of a troubled mind. 2) 


261i. - 11 


ke] is the cauſe ! it is the cauſe, my V bal. 
Let me not name it to you, you chaſe kan. 
It is dhe cauſe ti: Nene 


Struck with her rk and the whiteneſs 
of her ſkin, he reſolves not to deface it by 
a wound, and not to uſe his ſword as an in- 
ſtrument of het death. n 


— Yet I'll not hed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
| And RW as monumental alabaſter. 


I down 9 | 
The 


L 168] 
The ſight ef; het deantyiſcema to have wade 
me imnseſſiou on his vieldisgheart, whigh 
began in ſenſibiy 40 ſoften into pity ; but he 
_ inſtantly ſteels his breaſt | againſt all the 
emotions of ſympathy, 1 
-&lt- OR quenpades 7 


4 WOT muft die elſe ſhe'll bir more e men. 4 


* 2999 Zul ele 
"The 
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Moor bring afterwards overcome for 
a little with, returning fondneſs, owing;to 
his baving ſnatched a kiſs, feels himſolf di- 
ſolved into tenderneſs, and ern W 


his hortid deſign, 


O balmy breath ! hae oſt At: 
2 uſtice to break ber ſword. 


d Tn; the following, lines his, — and endelty 

appear united in their utmoſt extreames, 
He can neither reſtrain. his tenderneſs, nor 
relent from his execrable purpoſe. 


i 


— One more, one more; | 
Be thus when thou.art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after.— One more; that's the laſt. 
So ſweet was nel er ſo fatal ! | muſt weep, 


But they are cruel tears, 
The 


. 9 | 
The tumult, the torment, -and the fury of 
Othello's mind; after he had perpetrated 
the horrid mutiert, and was convinced of 
the innocenee of his Wife, zarc conveyed tb 

us in the language of :themaſtcimpetuvys 
and diſtracting paſſion, abandoned to the 
moſt dreadful deſpair. After having taken 
one laſt look of the fair innocent creatute he 
had murdered, he gives ah at hee c the 
furious torrent of his paſſion; reflecting at 
one time on the conſequendes of his erithe 
in being rend Deſdemona, which 
he conſidered as the higheſt © aggrava- 
tion of his -puniſhment ; at another time 
imploring the moſt dreadful vengeance 'oh 
an the diſtraction of his Ster. LIC * 


. 18 


—— I hex we eee * 
This look of thine wilſburl my ſoul from heaven, 
And fiends will ſnateh at it. Cold, cold, my girl? 
Even like thy cbaſtity. Oh curſed lade?! 
Whip me ye devilss $ ws - 
From the poſſeſſion of this a debe, 
| Blow me about i in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, _ 
Waſh me in ſteep down gulphs of liquid fire, — : 
Oh Deſdemona! Deſdemona! dead, dead, oh! ob! 


This 


166 ] 


This is the language of frantic Aepelk, abi 
is perfectly ſuitable'ts the Rate of mind in 
which we may ſuppoſe Ochello to have 
been, ho, after the comviction of his 
wife's innocence, muſt have experienced 
the moſt direful and cruel remorſe upon 
account of the horrid deed he had 11 
trated. — 102 | it £041 

Ll AO talent in vivid: pieturedqu 
and ſublime deſcription is'not inferior to his 
talent in the invention of ſublime and pa- 
thetic ſentiments. We obſerved that the 
deſcriptions of a Poet poſſeſſed of truly ori- 
ginal Genius, will always be remarkably 
vivid and pictureſque, and that thoſe of a 
poet poſſeſſed of the higheſt degrees of ori- 
| ginality will likewiſe be ſublime when 
propriety requires they ſhould be fo. A 
few examples will convince us that the de- 


ſcriptive compoſition of Shakeſpeare is . 
tinguiſhed by all theſe qualities. 


Thus Ariel deſcribes the effects of the 


ſtorm which *. ed s command he 
had raiſed. © 


Now 


EF 161 1] 


Now. on the beak, 


* . * 
bsh, 22 as dig. ad 
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„ee 
| 115 119309 d veg vil 


Of dreadful-thunder-claps, moge monentary n 
eee D e 
3 | empeſt, Act i. bene 
7 1414 20 38013 2 


ES ecke of, Proſpero a 5 | 
cal power over the elements by the agency 
of his elyes and ſpirits, are; exhibited with 
a wild and moſt * ſublimity af 


deſcription. 


Dassel | ICY 9904 124 2 nA 
Ye elves of bills, brooks, danding lakes and groves 
And ye that on the ſands with ptintleſs foot 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When be comes back; you demy puppets, that 
By moonſhine do the green ſour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms ; that . 

To hear the ſolemn curſeiv ; by whoſe aid, 
| (Weak miniſters though ye be) I have bedimm'd 
Tpbe noontide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winde, 
And 'twixt the green ſea and the azure yaule_ 
Set roaring war; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted | Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt: the ſtrong bay'd promontory 
Haye I made ſhake, and by the ſpeers pluck'd up 
M The 


* 


t. 16 J 
The pine f r 14 50 "my command 


r v2 {i e 


Hive wak'd their ſfeepers; 'offd, and lee theny fort | 
By y fo potent art. 1s! trot AR v. ſcene 2, | 


The ſpeech of the Fairy queen to Obkron, 
in which ſhe attributes the various calami- 
ties that befall \ unhappy mortals, as well as 


the brute creation, to their mutual jars, is 


altogether poeticaÞand rs” As tho 
whole ſpeech is long, e ſhall dry preſtnt 
the reader with a purt of i illorg bas blies 


no quot 
And never ſince tat middle ſummer's ſpring - 


let we on hill, in- dale, foreſt or bad, 
By paved ſoumtain, or by tuſby boote 
Or on che 'beachy-margent of the ſeun,² 
To dance our xinglets to the whiſtling wind, 
1 with ty brawle chou haſt diſturb'd our ſport. 
ae 9 Dream, Act li. ſeene 2. 


int SARI «£ 


The wins paſſage preſents, us with a 
ſtrangely fanciful aſſemblage of ideas, ex- 
hibited in ſolemn, e eee 1 de- 


ſcri ption. Thus Puck ſpeaks.” ** 


3 1432 $4 Dad 11 


Now r r eee eee 
And the wolf beh6wls che moon; 7 £4 17 
6 heavy pla mifin ſnore ß 
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n wich 6e e kde 8 
Now 'the waſted brands do glow . 
e eee ee ee ee ol v 
Puts the wretch that lies in ge ]ðĩ?té] 
In remembrance of a ſhroud. 

Now it is the time of night — 
Every one lets forth his ſprit e. 
In the church way paths to gli de; 
And ye Fairies that do run : 58 4 
By the triple Hecate's tem 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a drem 
Now are  frolick ; not a mouſe 4 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe, ., 

I am ſent with broom before, N 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door. 


Midſummer Night's Dream, AR V. po 4 


This deſcription ds wild and irregular, but 
the objects repreſented in it are perfectly 
congenial to the occupations, time, and 
manner of appearance of the Fairy ſpecies 
with which they are connected. ne $e 
We ſhall lay | before the reader only one 
other example of Shakeſpeare's talent in 
deſcription; an. example that unites the 
ſublime and pictureſque in an uncommon 


* 3 | xg. 


1 95), 


Es 7 


degree. Edgar having led. Gloſter to the 
ſummit of Dover cliff, in order to take 
a leap from thenee into the fea, addreſſes 


= in the following manner. e 


— . A 7 


Come on, fir, here's the place ſtand ſtill. How fu 
And dizzy tis toexFoat's eyes ſo low !)! 
The crows and choughs har wing the wis ar 
Shew ſcarce ſo grofs as beetles. Half way de 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphite; {proc ret 
Methinks be ſeems no bigger than his bead. N A 
The fiſhermen that walk pon the beck 
Appear Ne mice; "and yon tall anchoring bark N 
Diminiſh'd to her cock j her cock a buoy 2 


Almoſt too ſmall for ſight. The murmuring 8 
That on the unnumbet d idle pebbles chafes, | 


1 « 


; Cannot be heard fo hi th. In look no more,” © 
Left my brain tur; ind the deficlent ſight 


Topple demm headleng-. Lear, Ach iv. ſeene 6. 


The reader will odſetve that this deſcription 
is rendered remarkably pictureſque by the 
: lively repreſentation of certain particular 
and ſtriking objects, which would either 
have altogether eſcaped the view of a poet 
of common Genius, or would hee been 


but faintly portrayed i in ie es 


, +14 
An 


* 
2 ew " "_ 4 
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An krezular grearhefd, wildheſs, and en- 
thuſiaſm of imagination, were the laſt men- 
tioned ingredients of an exalted and original 
Genius i Poetry. The "cotiipoſitions of 
Shakeſpeare, beyond! thole of any ot other au- | 
thor, are. diſtinguiſhed by the above. men- | 
tioned properties, to: ſuch a degree, that 
they may be ſuid to conſtitute their ruling 
character. Moſt ef tlie paſſages indeed - 
have already adduced ar are really ex 7 exa 

of thoſe qualities, —— quoted for © die 
ferent purpoſe. We ſhall ſelect a few others 
however, pon LA: eee by W N 
| perties"th 'queMiori 2 abu bas eg yo 

| Macbeth besingt the ect 
deſign, of murdering his lovereign, and 
waiting only the ringing of an alarum bell 
as a ſignal for perpetrating the horrid deed, 
breaks düt into tlie following Tolloquy, | 
which, is not. only perfettly ſuited to che 
dreadful occaſion, but 18 eminently "diſtin- 
guiſhed by that irregular greatneſs, wildnes, 
and enthuſiam of imagination, which we 


have ſnewn to be invariably; charaReriſtical 


M 3 ö 
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f the higheſt degra of original poetic 


Genius. 30 ISI 0517851 THT iis 30 mr Act“ 
l mie dagger which I {ce beſore be, x 
The handle tou rd my band come, let me clutch thee, 
I have thee not; and yet I, nn 
thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
ö Reling, 4 28 tb hight E Or art thou ("IP 

A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation,” We ot! 
- - Prgceeding from the beat · oppreſſed brain ? v9; 


2 


37 Tis ghee; ed in fm 26 palpable IN 125 are 
1085 this which how 1 I rr 
* hou marſhall'ſt me "the i way that J was lr. 
- And füch an inffsamabt 1 was to ue. 
Mine eyes are made Ade eee * 
Or elſe worth ait the ceſta I ſee. thee ſtill, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
»{ Which Was 1 pet ſp before, —There's no fuch thing,— 
1 It is the bloody buſineſs which informs T 
hi e eyes. Now oe'r one Half the World 
v Nature ems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 
. Phe burtain id ſleepg nom witeberaft N © 
Fele Hecate's offerings, and wither'd murder. 
 (Alapuw'd | by his ſentinel, the wolf, 
Whoſe how's his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing frides, tow'rds his deſign 
—_— like a ghoſt. =Thou ſound ind firm fet earth 


Hear not my ſteps,” which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of that we're about, | 


9182 ICY tors — 


And 
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And take the,greſept horror from the time n b © 
W hich now. ſuits with it Mhilſt I threat, he lives. 
7403 2 isn 14922 amo! o: A all ring. | 

I go, and it a: done; the belbᷣ invites me... 
Hear it not Duncan, for it is AKH, 1 10 

| That ſummous thee to heaven, : ur to hell. 
: alfu9} dbelgads w 3 

1815 2 2m did. 
It is impoſſible e to. read this Th RL * "up - 
out feeling an. emotion 0 n 9 f, 10rror arifi ing an 
our minds, which, is greatly, beightened. by 
the circymſtances, of: the aerial daggerineigh 
drops 0k: Hod han rapfraring to. Mac- 
beth, 22d Feines 2p; Lone 94 Fi 
was to go. We can a Qerize th 18 a . 
85 MT n OY 2889 71 27 
wil: Tepreſentatiqn. 1 way fo 
1 

as to that Bag | 18 rregu als 1 — 5 
19 585 9 
Ry: ing | 2 9 989 8558 oldneſs, a and en 
5 am 8 | imaginat OY eee b 
e meet 3 feveral other pt * cha- 
racer by the ſame 0 2 255 | 


ha" Jolie, The für mdvihg told Ae 


Paste, Jo 


that ne Had chought ef an expedient tf 


preventing het arge With Paris, if ve 


had ths'7#{b1tibs to firbrade to it "the lady 
werb of 9. 151 by 191 © c 8912 12 29979 nay 
„ O bid 


Tz 


© hid Il ache as arty ds“ ES 
From off the batflements of yondet'tyyers ? 
Or chaln'nje to ſome ftrepy mountain's _ 
Where roaring hears and ſavage lions amm 
Or ſhyt me nightly4in a charnel hour., 
Ofercover'd guite with dead men's tattling bones, 
ee ee pg ſculls; 


i nay race 


a 06-7 BE . 21 3] 
Rt ory e de E Wang 
Ne e b e l, ebnim 120 
live a6 wnſlditi'd wife to my fweet t 


26 0! 11:1; Remeoiand: d ſcene 1. 
al ei 6 Ne ar 
[92a - is te 2 
rightful ideas to the 


d tion, 
ben e ts 
un 0 reſe ve 
It is 157 a inal the 5 
. of 17 Il Bod! 1. 7 hed f from 
of cysry, ather apthor. 1 150 
„We sou extend, this eff beyogd 
al, exaſenable hougds did we, ea from. 
the works pf Shakeſpear all Ine paſſages 
which, gre diltinguithed by the above gen; 
tion properties; z let it ſuffice tp addyce. one 
bis 9 | = 2: other 


To 2 Pr. 


921 
ui por having — — 
alt where fulidt 14), aid Violin bee 


oC} *0 N «re J 


C3 I4 9 Vs. & 
jill lor though d Ne * 


6585 ins,. 
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-" "Pha Waist Je 16 badet wo ty 
.? | And that the leah gbhorred moniitr keeps) 11 
- re 1122903 
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E Pare ty ret «LION 
——— 
mr, nig! oO Ho 
And ſhake che yoke of inguſpicious Murr 
e Eyes look your laſt 
b take your laſt embrace, and lipg, oh! you | 
he doors of breath feal with a righteous ul, 
A daidlels Bergin s dea d; : 
9 } 
Thou deſp'rate pflot, now at once run n vo 
nn bark I .. 
Here's to my loyel: Oh true-apotheeary | 
AG AA 2 [Drinks the prion 
ELSE Thus with a kiſs Tie, LA. 
es | © Rameo and Julie, Ac V. ſcene 4. 


for, 
There 


Ln 

ber is certaiglyiomething wildly, fanciful 
andre belt get in the deg of Juligg's 
is g Sim and, ty ptial 


ea as well as in the refolutipn Ro- 
meo to K che 2: palace of dim "night, 


Ae 


in order to guard her from the enibraces © 
. hboſlge>r The eſt of 
this palage is in. the: ſame AN 
thetic throughout. Phe dattet part of it, 
containing the inbocakion today," Come 
bitter cöftftick er Hh (Siething" id it 


3dy af To »aizq id mort wn vnA 
UNCOMMYN: *. dlemn l aon1 14. 1 . 
It ny. be.gemembered. that. i ion 
on original Pogtic Genius. n a. former work, 
we have"ſhoweil':mi thetlafbiphace, that a 
high degtet or” the talent wil always Yi. 
cover itfelf” in "aNegorfes, "in i Vi6tis,"Þ "br in 


1 £1091 y 
the inventich agche andhexhib ition of ideal Cha- 


racers: of onen find ar apathsr..., Thatythe 
very original-Genius afoShakeſpeare hath 
moſt remarkably diſtuvered itſelf in the laſt 
mentioned MAGE Tpebler bf Enertion Hath 
fully appeare d from the view we have al- 
ready taken of | his "ideal "perfor ns, ſuch as 
AT ghoſts 


8 


— 
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ghoſts, fairies and, Schon which conſi- 
dered altother, he has unqueſtionably exhi- | 


bited with un yalled vivacity and ſtren ngth 
of ee Bits ne 4 be e 


— = 


- - 
— — — — ä 


10g —— the + Indi ne 
torical works 9 —— 1 
city and ſpirit peculiat to himſelf, in sempting to glu 

an idea of the Eaglith' Genius and aſte for dramitie 
Poetry, hath made ſome remarks upon a fe paſſager he 
has ſelected from tie Writings" of the great author f 
whoiti' we have beer treating, remüfksg wich at the 
ſame time that they indicate his ignorance f the Engliſh 
language, do nd Honour to his taſte for the moſt exquiſite 
beauties of Poetry: - Fhe intelligent reader will con“ 
ceive chat Voltaire is the writer I have jaſt how'in my eye. 
One cannot obſerve without x certain kind of indignant 
diſdaln the ſuperiority in point of dramatic excellenee, 
which he unjuſtly,” we wiſh we could ald ineſfectually, 
aſſigns to Racine and Corneille over Shakeſpeare and 
Otway. The perverſeneſs of taſte diſebvered in "this 
unreaſonable preference is the more to be fegteted by 
Voltaire is an author of great reputation und as his opie 
nions, though on ſomè occaſions ſuffitienti/ funtaſt ic, 
are however deemed oracular by many pot ſona who either 
hve not the rr inclindtion to think for 

57 Aa 5% % 5 - themſelves; 


1 1 
; ae en oder, Offian, and 
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Gender; noe FORTY —— 7 be 
more generally imbibed than thoſe of the moſt eminent 
author of any other nation, upon account of the more 
extenſive prevalence of the French language. For the 
credit of Mr, Voltaire, we are indeed willing to believe 
that (ſeveral of che miſtakes and miſrepreſentations with 
which he is chargeable, in exhipiting the ſenſe of Shake- 
ſpeare,” are the effects of his being a foreigner; not ſub 
heiently acquainted with the idioms and peculiarities af 
the Engliſh tongue. The utmoſt ſtretch of charity and 
candour however cannot ſupport. this apology for al 
of them. In the cenſures which be has paſſed upon 
ſome of the quotations he has adduged from Hamlet, 
we. mult accuſe him either of want of taſte, or of pre- 
judice, founded upon a blind and illeberal partiality to his 
own countrymen». The laſt of theſe cauſes indeed appears 
| tobaye dictated his remarks upon the plan of Hamlet, 
over which he bas thrown an air of ridicule, that nei- 
ther the contrivance nor conduct of that admigable 
4ragedy can give any ſuitable occaſion for. In the ob- 
ſervance of the unities of time and place we pretend 
not to compare Shakeſpeare with Racine or Corneille. 
Their ſuperioxity in theſe reſpects is manifeſt; and it 
may be acknowledged without any conſiderable dimi- 
nution of tire fame of the Engliſh Poet, as this kind of 

merit 
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merit may be acquired by a very moderate ſhare of judg- 
ment, and without the leaſt ſpark of Genius. The 
diſtinguiſhing excellencies of Shakeſpeare afe quite of 
another kind. Though he hay for the moſt. part utterly 
negleQed the unities of time and place, owing to inat- 
tention, to ignorance of the rules of the drama and of 
juſt criticiſm, and above all to the irregular boldneſs 
and irreſiſtible impetuoſity of his own Genius, which 
hurried him on in his carreer, without allowing him 
leiſure to attend to the deciſions of the cool contem· 
plative critic; yet has he amply compenſated for this 
neglet by thoſe fallies and efforts of imagination 
which produce aſtoniſhment and tranſport. Theſe ftrik- 
ing beauties however Voltaire has either not diſcerned, 
or not acknowledged, It is impoſſible to read the flat 
and falſe tranflation which he preſents us with of 2 
part of the eight ſcene of Hamlet, in which the! ghoſt 
of that prince's father is introduced with ſuch dignity 
and propriety, without diſſatisfaction and diſguſt at fo 
contemptible a copy of ſuch an inimitable original. 
The advice of Horatio to Hamlet, in which he counſels 
him not to obey the ſignals of the ghoſt by following 
him, is thus debaſed by Voltaire's ludicrous tranſla- 
tion of it. * Ah! do not follow him, ſaid his friend, 
he that follews a ghoſt is in danger of loſing his ſenſes.” 

| The 
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The a to which this alludes is in the original 
highly poetical and Proper. 


What if it tempt you tow rd the flood, my lord? 

Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, Py 

That beetles o'er his baſe unto the ſea; 

And there aſſume ſome other horrible form 

Which might deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon, ' 

And draw you into madneſs? Think of it. 

The very place puts toys of deſperation 

Without more motive into every brain 

That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 

And hears it roar beneath. 
This repreſentation of the conſequences of following 
and holding a conference with a ghoſt is naturally dic- 
tated by that ſudden dread which had ſeized the mind 
of Horatio on the appearance of the majeſtic ghoſt of 
the king. The awful and ſolemn dignity which diſ- 
tinguiſhes the information communicated by this ſpirit 
to Hamlet is almoſt quite loſt in the tranſlation of the 
French author. The ghoſt informs him, ſays he, 
that he is in purgatory, and that he is going to relate 
to him things that will make his hair ſtand on end, 
like quills upon a porcupine. Tis thought, ſays he, 
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productions made deſcended to our * times, 
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that I died of the e of a ſerpent in my garden; but 
the ſerpent is the man that wears my crown, it is my 
brother, and what is moſt hortidle js, that he put me to 
death without my ſo much as receiving extreme unction; 
revenge me; farewel my ſon, glow-worms ſhow that 
the morning approaches; farewel; remember me.” A 
great part of the paſſage which Mr. Voltaire hath here 
ſo lamely tranſlated we have already had occafion to 
quote and to illuſtrate and we need only refer our 
readers to this and to the ſpeech of the ghoſt, as it 
ſtands in the eighth ſcene of the firſt at of Hamlet, to 
be convinced what : a falling off there is in the Ld." gy 
tation above given of. the ſubſtance of this ſpeech from 
(hs 3 put 1 in the mouth of the ghoſt by Shakeſpeare 
at Claudius, which we have i in 1 pinth ſcene of 
the third act, that it is not worth repeating. We are per- | 
ſuaded that no reader of ſenſibility and taſte will be of 

this opinion, Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of theſe qua 
lities will perceive it animated with a variety « of ſtrong 
and conflicting paſſions. Terror, remorſe, deſpair, deſire 
and hope, diſcover themſelves alternately i in their natural 
ſymptoms, and are expreſſed in their proper language. 
may whole Lon A is too long to be inſerted here; let 


it 
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of the reſt. * 


Oh weetebat nas ! Geese har 
On limed ſoul, that ſtruggling to be free 
Art more engag'd help, angels make aſſay ß 
Bend ſtubborn knees; and heart, with firings of ſteel, 
Be foft as finews of the new born babe! 1 
All may be well. [4tneels. 


The following ſcene, which contains a ſoliloguy of 
Hamlet, wherein he deliberates concerning the expe- 
diency of putting the uſurper to inſtant death, Mr, Vol- 
taire has thought fit to ſneer at, by obſerving, that 
« this likewiſe is a paſſage which Pope's commas died, 
us to admire. Notwithſtanding the ridicule we may 
incur in Mr. Voltaire's opinion, we beg leave to ad- 
mire with Mr. Pope; and we doubt not that ous 
readers who will peruſe this ſoliloquy will find much. 
more cauſe of admiration than of cenſure. Our author, 
after having given the hiſtory of the tragedy he criti- 
cizes, as well as adduced a few extracts miſerably 
mangled and diſguiſed in the tranflation, concludes, 
This is the whole plan of the celebrated tragedy of 
Hamlet, the maſter- piece of the London theatre,” addiog 


with an air doubtleſs of confident ſuperiority on the part 
of 
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a a few obſervations on the comparative ex- 


of the French tragedy, ** Such is the work that is pre- 
ferred to Cinna.“ We ſhall not here attempt to diſcuſs 
the comparative merit of Shakeſpeare and Corneille* 
It is a ſufficient honour for the latter to be ranked 
with the former. They both ſtand high in the ſcale 
of Genius, but their heights are very different. They 
both proceeded in-their illuſtrious carreer with applauſe 
and ſucceſs ; but they proceeded “ haud paſſibus equis,” 
with very unequal ſteps. We are ſufficiently ſenſible 
that there is ſuch a thing as a national prejudice and pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of the moſt eminent Poets of one's 
own country, and that the Engliſh are as ſuſceptible 
of it as any people in the world. This prepoſſeſſion 
is in ſome degree natural to every one, and is not eaſily 
conquered. Mr. Voltaire himſelf, though he would 
paſs upon the world for an impartial diſpaſſionate ob- 
ſerver, is not exempted from it. The eſſay upon the 
Engliſh theatre, to which is prefixed the fictitious name 

of Jerome Carre, affords a ſtriking example of this. 

Nor ſhould we have found any fault, though he and 

his countrymen had given Corneille the preference to 

Shakeſpeare as a poet; (for to uſe his own words, 

Who can hinder a whole nation from liking a Poet 

of its own better than one of another country ?” had 


N he 
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he not at the ſame time, actuated (partly we preſume) 
by a national prejudice, given an unjuſt and very diſ- 
advantageous repreſentation of one of Shakeſpeare's 
capital performances. Mr. Voltaire however imputing 
to the Engliſh a prejudice which he has himſelf ſo 
ſtrongly diſcovered, is for © referring the matter in diſ- 
pute between the ſtage of Paris and that of London to 
orher nations; and invites all readers from Peterſburgh 
to Naples to decide the controverſy, This appeal, were 
the Engliſh language as well underſtood: throughout 
Europe as the French, we ſhould not decline; nor ſhould 
we be aſraid of the judgment of men of taſte and can- 
dour of whatever nation; but while the contrary is the 
caſe, we need not wonder if the greateſt part of the ſo- 
reign literati ſhould entertain a diſadvantageous idea of 
the merit of Shakeſpeare, conveyed through the medium 
of a falſe and profaic, but plauſible tranſlation by fo 
popular, a writer as Mr. de Voltaire. This author has 
puzzled himſelf. ſtrangely with attempting to ſolve 
« what he calls two important queſtions, of which after all 
he has given but a very indifferent ſolution, The fuſt 
queſtion with him is, “ how ſo many wonderful things 
could be generated in one head alone?“ The ſecond is, 
« how audiences have been able to work themſelves up 
10 ſee theſe pieces with tranſport, and how they can ſtill 
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be attended to in an age which has produced the Cato 
of Addiſon.“ With reſpect to the firſt he replies, © the 
wonder will ceaſe entirely, when it is known Shake- 
ſpeare has taken the ſubjects of all his tragedies from 
hiſtory or romances.” One may alk by the way, how 
theſe things could be generated in Shakeſpeare's head 
if they are taken from hiſtory or romances. The in- 
ventive powers of this Poet, and the manner in which 
he has exerted them, have been already conſidered, ſo 
that nothing farther needs be added on this ſubject. His 
ſecond queſtion Mr. de Voltaire ſolves in the following 
manner. He tells us that Chairmen, ſailors, hack- 
ney-coachmen, prentice boys, butchers, and clerks, are 
paſſionately fond of fights ; give them cock fights, bull 
fights, or prize fighters, buryings, duels, or executions, 
whitchcraft and ghoſts, and they croud to the theatre; 
he adds, many a nobleman is as curious as the popu- 
lace.” This obſervation is unqueſtionably juſt, but it 
holds as true of the ſame claſſes of men in Paris as in 
London, and the French nobleſſe are perhaps as curious 
as the Engliſh peers. He farther obſerves, that - the 
citizens of London found in the tragedies of Shake- 
ſpeare every thing that can pleaſe the curious.” This 
ſarcaſm is levelled at the Engliſh nation in general, 
which he ſuppoſes to be directed in their taſte for thea- 
N 2 trical 
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which thoſe divine authors and their writ- 


111 


trical entertainments by the honourable fraternity above 
mentioned; and at the plays of Shakeſpeare, which he 
fancies to be calculated only to gratify ſuch a fraternity. 
We ſhould readily acknowledge the wit and poignancy 
of this ſtroke of ſatire, were the remark upon which it 
is founded really juſt. But becauſe the mob who fre- 
quent the London theatre ſtare and are ſtruck with the 
pomp of Shakeſpeare's machinery, and from a deſire 
of ſeeing ſtrange and terrible objects, are entertained by 
the appearances of his witches and ghoſts ; ſhall we for 
this reaſon conclude that the more rational admirers of 
Shakeſpeare are affeQed in the ſame manner, and cap- 
tivated by the ſame means? As a certain proof that it is 
not the magnificence of the ſcenery or of the machines 
alone, in the tragedies of thisgreat author, that affects 
ſuch perſons, we may obſerve, that we have ſeen thofe 
expedients for exciting admiration and terror practiſed by 
inferior writers without ſucceſs. The more judicious and 
diſcerning part of his countrymen admire the juſtnefs 
and propriety of his ſentiments, the vivacity of his de- 
ſcriptions, his natural diſplay of human characters, the 
exuberance of his imagination, diſcovered in the inven- 
tion and juſt exhibition of ſuch as are ſupernatural, and 
bear witneſs to his irreſiſtible power over the paſſions, 
by the tears they ſhed, and the emotions which they 
feel, 
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ings have met with in the world. 
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feel, Mr. de Voltaire therefore very much miſtakes 
the cauſe of that great reputation which Shakeſpeare 
has ſo deſervedly acquired in his own country, when 
he affirms, that a few ſtrokes of Genius, and a few 
happy lines replete with nature and force, procured in- 
dulgence for the reſt.” There are not a few, but a 
great many ſtriking paſſages in the writings of Shake- 
ſpeare, that are infallible indications of the greatneſs 
of his Genius; and though there were no others than 
what we have already adduced, even theſe would be 
ſufficient to ſhew that he poſſeſſed powers of imagina- 
tion, ſuperior to thoſe of all the French Poets who have 
ever written, Our author ſeems to put in his claim 
for the thanks of the Engliſh, by telling us, that “he 
was the firſt who cauſed the names of Milton and 
Shakeſpeare to be known in France, about thirty years 
ago.” We queſtion it very much however, whether 
the Engliſh nation will think themſelves greatly obliged 
to Mr, de Voltaire for the honour he has done to their 
laſt mentioned favourite poet. But our author has per- 
haps a little unwarily diſcovered this ſecret, ſince the 
being utter ſtrangers to names which are immortal, 
and to writings which do-honour to human Genius, re- 
flects, we apprehend, very little eredit on a-nation-which 
hath long valued itſelf on its politeneſs and cultivation 
of the liberal arts, After having made ſeveral other 
TY N 3 extracts 
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With regard to Homer, it muſt be ac. 
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extracts both from Hamlet and Othello, which we for- 
dear quoting, moſt of them with equal impartiality, 
and delivered his remarks upon them with equal taſte. 
and candour, he very gravely concludes, ** The reader 
has it now in his power to decide the diſpute for pre- 


eminence betweeu the tragedies of London and Paris.” 
In caſe any of Mr. de Voltaire's readers ſhould be at a 


loſs to conceive upon what premiſes he is to found bis 
deciſion, we would refer him to the paſſages he has 
quoted from Shakeſpeare, and to what is {till more con- 
vincing, his own authoritative teſtimeny concerning their 
merit. To be ſerious : whenever the Engliſh language 
ſhall become as univerſally prevalent over Europe as the 
French, which we hope will one day happen, the ex- 
cellence of the Engliſh Poetry will then be known, and 
the other nations of Europe will then, and probably 
not till then, have it in their power to decide the diſ- 
pute for pre-eminence between the tragedies of Londgn 
and Paris. 

We have only to add, that we choſe to make the 
above extracts from the Engliſh tranſlation of Vol- 
. taire's works by Smollett and Franklyn, for the ſake 
of ſuch of our readers as may not underſtand the origi- 
nal French. To have quoted thoſe paſſages in both 
languages would have rendered this note, already too 
long, inſufferably tedious, | 
knowledged 
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| knowledged that he was endued by nature 
with an extent and a verſatility of Genius, 
. ſuperior to that of any other Poet either an- 
cient or modern. This extent and verſatility 
of mind qualified him almoſt equally to ex- 
cel in every ſpecies of invention; though he 
ſeems to have peculiarly excelled in the in- 
vention of incidents, of which we have a 
beautiful variety happily adapted to his pur- 
poſe, both in the Illiad and Odyſſey ; and 
in this particular exertion of Genius he 
certainly ſtands unequalled and unrivalled. 
In the invention and natural diſplay of hu- 
man characters: Shakeſpeare at leaſt, if not 
Oſſian, may claim a full equality, perhaps a 
ſuperiority of merit; and in the juſt exhi- 
bition of ſuch as are ſupernatural both 
Shakeſpeare and Oſſian have an indiſputable 
pre-eminence. In imagery and in ſentiment, 
by which I would be principally underſtood 
to mean moral reflections on the various 
ſcenes of human life, and the viciſſitudes of 
human affairs, Homer is certainly ſuperiar 
to Shakeſpeare, but in the laſt of theſe at 
leaſt muſt yield to Oſſian. The precedence 
* due 
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due to the Calidonian Bard in this reſpect 
muſt no doubt be partly attributed to the 

melancholy incidents of his life; but it ought 
to be principally attributed to the natural effu- 
ſions of a ſublime and contemplative mind. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
Homer hath in the Odyſſey diſcovered a va- 
riety, a wildneſs, and a playful luxuriance 
of fancy, accompanied with rich and en- 
chanting deſcription which has never ap- 
peared in any other production in the ſame 
degree, except in the Tempeſt and the Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream of Shakeſpeare. In 
that ſolemn wildneſs of deſcription indeed, 
which is ſo ſuitable to a great Genius ad- 
dicted to contemplation, Offian is inferior to 
none, but the ſportive and wantonly wild 
graces of imagination he muſt be contented 
to give up to his illuſtrious rivals. 
If 1 ſhould be required to point out that 
fingle quality which appears moſt remark- 
ably to predominate in the character of each 
of thoſe divine bards reſpectively, I would 
ſay that ſublimity, both in ĩmagery and de- 
{cription, is mot oonſpicuous in the chara 
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of 
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of Homer, that Offian is moſt eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the pathetic both in ſentiment 
and deſcription, particularly that ſpecies of 
the pathetic which is calculated to melt the 
heart into tenderneſs; and that Shakeſpeare 
diſcovers the ſtrength of his Genius moſt 
fignally in a certain wild and pictureſque 
manner of deſcribing every object he intends 
to exhibit, which is indeed peculiar to him- 
ſelf.” At the ſame time, it is certain that each 
of them poſſeſſes all theſe talents in a very 
high degree; thongh we may with great 
probability infer, that the peculiar quality 
which is moſt frequently and remarkably 
diſcovered in their reſpective writings, con- 
ſtitutes the predominant character of that 
Poet in whoſe writings it is found. Let it 
not however be ſuppoſed, that though I have 
conſidered ſublimity as the diſtinguiſhing 
character of Homer, I mean to aſſign him the 
preference in this reſpet to Offian. This 
point, to ſay the leaſt of it, is extremely 
doubtful. For my own part, whatever cen- 
ſure or ridicule I may incur-in the eſtima- 
tion of ſome, I do not heſitate to declare it 
as 
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as my opinion, that in ſublimity of ſenti- 
ment, Oſſian's addreſs to the moon in the 
poem intitled Carthon®, and in a certain wild 
and daring grandeur of deſcription, the ac- 
count which is given of the engagement of 
Fingal with the terrible ſpirit of Loda in 
CarrickthuraÞ, is not excelled, indeed I 
think it not equalled by any paſſage of the 
like kind even in the immortal Illiad. Both 
Poets poſſeſs amazing ſublimity, yet a dif- 
ference may be remarked, ſays the author of 
the Diſſertation on the Poems of Oſſian, in 
the ſpecies of this quality. As I knew not 
ho to ſet this difference in ſo proper and 
ſtriking a light as by uſing this author's 
words, I ſhall take the liberty to quote them. 
* Homer's ſublimity, he obſerves, is ac- 
companied with more impetuoſity and fire; 
Oflian's with more of a ſolemn and awful 
grandeur. Homer hurries you along; Oſ- 
ſian elevates and fixes you in aſtoniſhment. 
Homer is more ſublime in actions and bat- 


—— 


* See Offian's Works, vol i. p. 200, 201, Oct. edit. 
Vol. i. p. 277, 278, 279. 


tles; 
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tles; Oſſian in deſcription and ſentiment*.“ | 
With regard to the pathetic, though both 
Homer and Shakeſpeare eminently excel in 
it, yet the former does not very often at- 
tempt it, whereas this quality is deeply im- 


printed on all Oſſian's compoſitions, and un- 
queſtionably conſtitutes their ruling cha- 
racter. oo 
In wild and pictureſque deſcription all the 
three are remarkably eminent; though this 
quality is certainly more conſpicuous in the 
writings of Shakeſpeare than in any of the 
.others, or than any other quality in his own; 
and therefore it may be juſtly conſidered as 
the diſtinguiſhing feature of his Genius, In- 
deed, in this high exertion of imagination, 
as well as in ſeveral others of a like kind, 
particularly in the creation and ſtriking ex- 
hibition of ideal beings, Offian and Shake- 
ſpeare admit a nearer compariſon, and bear a 
cloſer reſemblance to each other than any two 
Poets I can remember, Still however it muſt 
be acknowledged, that in various wildneſs of 
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deſcription Shakeſpeare has the aſcendant 
over all other Poets whatever. Offian's de- 
ſcription of the combat above mentioned be- 
twixt Fingal and the ſpirit of Loda, I con- 
feſs is equal to any of the moſt admired paſ- 
ſages in the writings of the Englith Poet, 
and is marked at the ſame time with a de- 
gree of ſublimity which perhaps renders 
it ſuperior; but it ought to be remembered 
thatShakeſpeare abounds in wildneſs of fancy 
and deſcription; and that though we cannot 
too much admire the fiction of Homer's re- 
preſenting Diomed as wounding the tremen- 
dous Mars, and making him fly bellowing 
to heaven, to which he aſcends in a duſty 
whirlwind; and the battle betwixt the king 
of Morvan and the Scandinavian deity al- 
ready referred to, wildneſs of deſcription is 
Shakeſpeare's predominant character. In 
Homer and Oſſian this quality breaks forth 
for the moſt part in ſudden and inter- 
rupted flaſhes ; but in Shakefpeare it is one 
continued blaze, and ſhines forth with diſ- 
tinguiſhed luſtre in his Tempeſt, his Mid- 

ſummer 
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ſummer Night's Dream, in Romeo and Ju- 
liet, in Hamlet, and in Macbeth. If we 
were to diſtinguiſh the different ſpecies of 
this quality, in which thoſe divine bards ſe- 
verally excelled, I think we might obſerve 
that Homer in the Odyſſey diſcovers the 
wildneſs of his fancy in that kind of deſcrip- 
tion which wraps us in a pleaſing and en- 
chanting delirium, of which we have fine 
examples in his repreſentation of the grotto 
of Calypſo, the gardens of Alcinous, and 
the bower of Circe; that Oſſian mixes the 
ſolemn with the wild, and impreſſes our 
minds with awe at the ſame time that he 
overwhelms them with aſtoniſhment ; and 
that Shakeſpeare's wildneſs is principally 
characterized by a certain ſportiveneſs of 
fancy, which delights to riot and wanton 
in its own exuberance. 

Thus we have exhibited thoſe great Ge- 
niuſes, to adopt the words of Fitzoſborne, 
* contending, as it were, for the prize of 
Poetry ;” and that is certainly difficult, if 

not 
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not impoſſible, to determine to whom it 
ought in juſtice to be aſſigned. We leave it 
to the reader to draw what concluſion he 
pleaſes from the obſervations that have been 
made, or from his own, with regard to the 
comparative merit of thoſe great Poets; for 
our part, Non nobis eft tantas componere lites ; 
and though a probable conjecture upon the 
point might perhaps be made, yet as in the 
preſent caſe, conſidering the difference in 
their ſituation, and in the ſubjects on which 
they Wrote, certainly, we think catinot be 
obtained, we judge it more prudent to de- 
cline giving an opinion in this matter. We 
ſhall rather make ſome remarks on the par- 
ticular ſituation of thoſe celebrated authors, 
and on the reception which they and their 
writitigs have found in the world, circum- 
ſtances which may have had a greater influ- 
ence on their productions than on the firſt 
reflection we may be apt to imagine. 

Though the Genius of thoſe divine Poets 
was ſimilar, their fate and fortunes were 


however very different. Homer indeed lived 
in 
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in a country which ſome ages after his 
time became the ſeat of liberty, of ſcience 
and of art; but in the age of this Poet arts 
and ſciences wete yet in their infancy, and 
had only begun to dawn upon Greece. Yet, 
were there ſome circumſtances in Homer's 
fituation not a little favourable to his Ge- 
nius and fame. He found a ſyſtem of my- 
thology invented to his hand, and ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed; a ſyſtem, ingenious in its ſtruc- 
ture and extremely ſuitable to his purpoſe. 
He has indeed made the happieſt uſe of this 
mythology ; for by intereſting his gods in 
the events of the Trojan war, and aſſigning 
them different ſhares in accelerating or re- 
tarding thoſe events, he has very much raiſed 
the grandeur and dignity of his action. 
Whatever merit Homer may have had, in 
the uſe he has made of the Greek theology, 
as he has unqueſtionably a great deal, it was 
certainly a peculiar felicity to have found a 
theological ſyſtem, already invented and in 
| repute, ſo admirably adapted to his deſign. 
This was a peculiar advantage in Homer's 

ſituation, 
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ſituation which no doubt had a very favour- 
able influence on his Genius and compoſi- 
tions. He had likewiſe the happineſs to live 
among a people in whom the rudiments of 
good taſte were implanted in an uncommon 
degree, and in whom it had ſubſiſted from 
the earlieſt ages. His Poetry was repeated 
and admired in all the cities of Greece, 
during his own life, and he had the good 
fortune to enjoy, while living, a ſhare of 
that high reputation which his works haye 
| ſince ſo deſervedly procured him. This was 
indeed a ſmall ſhare of reputation in com- 
pariſon of what accrued to him in after- 
ages. That immortality and extent of fame, 
which many authors of real Genius have in 
vain aſpired to, Homer hath ſecured to him- 
ſelf: his divine poems have been tranſlated 
into the languages of all the civilized nations 
of the world, and have been univerſally ad- 
mired wherever they have been received. 
Such have been the ſingular advantages and 

felicity of Homer. 
Very 
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yery different has been the fate of Oſſian; 
bis ſituation, indeed hath been peculiarly 
unfortunate. It was his misfortune to live in 
a bleak and barren country, and among an 
uncultivated and unpoliſhed people. He too 
had his admirers. But what admirers! A 
few ignorant and uncivilized chieftains, who 
were either the deſcendants or relations 
of his own family, or of thoſe heroes, 
whoſe. exploits he had celebrated in his 
poems; and who perhaps valued his com- 
poſitions, for no other reaſon than becauſe 
they or their family relations were diftin- 
guiſhed in them. His works, conſidering 
how little they were known, may be ſaid to 
have been buried in obſcurity and oblivion 
for many centuries: they were confined to 
a ſingle corner of a. remote country, and 
repeated in a language underſtood only in 
that corner; where they might ſtill have 
remained in their primeval obſcurity, had 
not ſome- fortunate accidents joined to the 
induſtry of the ingenious tranſlator brought 
them to light. If however, from the merit 
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of thoſe works, we may be permitted to 
prefage their future fame, we may without 
- heſitation venture to affirm, that they will 
be read with admiration and delight, even 
ih a tranſlation, wherever the Engliſh 
language is known; and that their dutation 
will be co-eval with the exiſtence of ſenſi- 
bility and taſte in Great Britain. 
Shakeſpeare has been much —_— in 
his fame then Oſſian; but in this reſpect 
has been far inferior to Homer. His infe- 
riority of reputation hath ariſen more from 
the local prevalance of the Engliſh language; 
and the uncultivated taſte of the age iti 
which he lived; than from any real inferio- 
rity of merit. The age of quetu Elizabeth; 
however juſtly renowned for the wiſdom of 
her councils, and the terror of her arms, was 
certainly not the wra of corre and refined 
taſte ; and it may not be amiſs to obſerve 
that the writings of Shakeſpeare, with all 
their uncommon excellence, have taken a 
ſtrong tincture of the antithefts, the witti- 
* and the fudeneſs of the times; 4 
circumſtance, 
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eircuniſtahces whith; if properly attended 
to, will accounvr for, and extenuate the far 
greateſt part of the blemiſſles which have 
been imputed to him. Want of learning: 
or rather krowledge of the learned lan- 

ges, hath been conſidered by many as 
a great diſadvantage to Shakeſpeare; but it 
ſhould ſeem to have been very impropetly 
conſidered as ſuch. For my own: part, I 
am perſuaded; that had Shakeſpeare's learn 
ing been greater, his merit as. a Pact, had 
been leſs. - Confeious of | the, greatneſs of 
his own powers; he had no occaſion for the 
advantitious aid of books, and the obſerva- 
tions of others! He had nothing to do but 
to look upon nature and man, and he, at 
one glance, caught a perfect idea of every 
object and character which he viewed, of 
which his imagination enabled him to pre- 
ſent a complete reſemblance; as well as by 
its creative power to preſent objects and 
characters which never exiſted in nature, 
nor in any human imagination but his own. 


A conſtant attendance to the rigid rules of 
O 2 criticiſm, 
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criticiſm would probably at leaſt have 
damped the divine ſpirit which frequently 
breaks forth in his writings, and gives them 
their chief value. However much we may 
condemn his faults, we are aſtoniſhed and 
delighted with thoſe Maſter-ftrokes of na- 
ture and character, which are the efforts, 
of the unaided ſtrength of his own Genius. 
The fame of Shakeſpeare! was neither in 
his on time, nor has bee ſince, equal to 
his diſtinguiſhed merit, though in the pre- 
ſent age his writings are very generally ad- 
mired: the reputation which theſe have 
already required is daily increaſing, and will 
inereaſe; and being ſo juſtly: founded, we 
maybe aſſured that it will be as permanent 
as great. 2,920 
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TRE age of Queen Elizabeth, ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed by the able miniſters and ge- 
narals which adorned it, had likewiſe the 
honour to produce two very eminent. Poets. 
Theſe were Shakeſpeare and Spenſer. The 
principal excellencies of the former, as 
far as they regard his originality of Ge- 
nius, we have already pointed out in the 
order formerly preſcribed; we ſhall next 
confider how far the ſame excellencies ap- 
pear in the latter. FS) 

It may not be improper to premiſe what 
we have to ſay on the Poetic talents of 
Spenſer, with obſerving, that the allegori- 
cal ſpecies of Poetry which he chiefly cul- 
tivated, is of all others the moſt difficult; 
and is indeed a ſpecies of compoſition in 
O 3 | which 
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which a middling writer can never ſucceed. 
In inventing the incidents and portraying 
the characters of allegorical Poetry, the 
imagination is wholly abſtracted frem the 
objects and events of real life ; it derives all 
its materials from its own native fund it 
creates for itſelf. There is indeed no kind 
of writing which admits of ſo much lati- 
tude, and affords ſuch ample ſcope for the 
exerciſe of an exuberant Genius, as that of 
allegory, which at the ſame time that it 
poſſeſſes the dignity of the epic fable and 
inſtructs as well as amuſes the mind by a 
repreſentation of fictitious actions, has like - 
| wiſe this adyantage over it, as we have al- 
ready obſerved in a preceding part of this 
eſſay, * that it is not reſtricted to that exact 
probability in the invention and arangement 
of incidents which we require in a truly 
legitimate epic poem, in order to render it 
perfectly intereſting as well as a juſt imita- 
tion of nature, in which excellences the 
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principal merit of this laſt will al ways be 
found to conſiſt. Epic Poetry, in its ſtric 
and proper ſenſe, is likewiſe eſſentially di- 
ſtinguiſhed from that ſpecies of allegory - 
which admits of the greateſt extent, (and 
of it only let it be obſerved we are here 
ſpeaking,) by a probability of character, as 
well as of incidents; for the great deſigns 
of the epopæa being to pleaſe, to inſtruct, 
and to intereſt or affect the mind, it is im- 
poſſible that theſe. ends ſhould ever be at- 
tained without a natural and ſtriking diſplay 
of human characters, and a juſt repreſenta- 
tion of probable yet ſurprizing events. 
Where theſe rules are neglected in an epic 
poem, we perule it with diſſatisfaction and 
diſappointment, if nat- with diſguſt. On 
the other hand, allegorical Poetry, propofing 
inſtruction and amuſement as its ſole ends, 
diſpenſes with that exact probability bath 
in the contexture of incidents and exhibi- 
tion of character which is requiſite in the 
former caſe; for truth may be conveyed, 
as well as the imagination pleaſed and aſto- 

04 niſned, 
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niſhed, by a ſeries of actions very improbable, 
Hence it is that the ſpecies of Poetry of 
which we are treating, hath in all ages 
claimed the priviledge of inventing incidents 
which' have no veriſimilitude, and exhibiting 
characters which not only do not exiſt, but 
which cannot have any real exiſtence ; for 
the mind in this cafe being on its guard 
againſt deception, overlooks the literal and 
obvious ſenſe of the repreſentation, and ſeeks 
for a metaphorical and hidden meaning un- 
der the veil of pleafing and ingenious fiction; 
however it may be ſometimes ſo much cap- 


tivated during the relation, as to prevent 
its attending to this diſtinction. 

Beſides the difference already noted be- 
twixt allegorical and epic Poetry, with re- 
gard to the probability of incidents and 
characters; a probability diſpenſed with in 
the former caſe, * but abſolutely required 
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* The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that though we 
da not conſider the probability of incidents and cha- 
rafters themſelves which are introduced into allegorical 
Poetry, as in any degree requiſite ; yet a probability of 

| manners 
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in the latter, we may farther obſerve that 
there is a material difference in the nature 
of the characters repreſented in thoſe two 
diſtinct ſpecies of Poetry. In the epopæa 
the characters, whether divine or human, or 
of what nature ſoever, are either real, or 
may be ſuppoſed to be ſo: in allegory they 
are wholly metaphorical and ideal, and can- 
not poſſibly have any exiſtence. They are 
conceptions of the mind, embodied as it 
were, and exhibited in ſubſtantial forms. 
Thus vertues and vices, habits and paſſions; 
natural and moral qualities, are perſonified 
in this kind of Poetry, and made to ſpeak 
and act ſuitably to their reſpective natures. 
By this means, allegory acquires the dignity | 
and importance of the epic action; the 


manners is notwithſtanding eſſentially neceſſary ; that is, 
the manners muſt be ſuited and conformable to the 
ſuppoſed characters. For farther ſatisfaction on this 
ſubject, we refer him to the third ſection of the preced- 
ing book, towards the end, where the principal rules of 
allegorical Poetry are pointed out, 

events 
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events related are aggrandized by the cha- 
racters employed. in effectuating them; 
curioſity is at once excited and gratified by 
the novelty and marvellauſneſs of the object: 
preſented to the imagination; and inſtruc · 
tion is conveyed to the mind with greater 
efficacy as well as pleaſure through the me- 
dium of poetic deſcription, accompanied 
with the pompous narration and action of 
the epopna. 

Having made theſe introductory obſerva- 
tions on allegorical as diſtinguiſhed from 
what is properly called epic Poetry, we 
ſhall proceed to conſider ſome of the prin- 
cipal incidents and characters in the Fairy 
Queen of Spenſer, which is his capital per- 
formance, and is altogether allegorical, that 
we may ſee how far he has attained the 
main objects of that ſpecies of compoſition 
he attempted; a ſpecies, which if not the 
higheſt in dignity and uſefulneſs, claims at 
leaſt a ſecondary place to the epopæa, and 
requires equal if not ſuperior powers of 
imagination. 


The 
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The Fairy Queen abounds with a great 
variety of ſurprizing incidents; though it 
myſt be confeſſed Spenſer has pretty fre- 
quently imitated the Italian Poets, Arioſto 
and Taſſo, particularly the firſt, in the con- 
triyance and diſpoſition of thoſe incidents, 
as well as in the diſplay of ſame of his cha- 
racers ; a few of which imitations we ſhall 
take occaſion to point out in their proper 
place, 

In the firſt canto of the firſt book, the 
Knight of the Red Croſs, who appears ay. 
the champion of holineſs, is repreſented as 
ſetting forth upon an expedition which he 
had undertaken with the approbation of the 
Fairy Queen, in order to refcue the parents 
of Una (or Truth) his miſtreſs, who accom- 
panies him, from the power of a dragon. 
horrible and ſtern, by whom they were 
ſhut up in a brazen caſtle. It is well con- 
trived by the Poet, that ig this expedition, 
Error, which he-makes a hideous monſter, 
half woman half ſerpent, ſhould be the firſt 
enemy he is obliged to encounter, as being 

equally 
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equally the foe of holineſes and truth. 
After having vanquiſhed and ſlain this ene- 
my, he is next {educed by the plauſible tale 
of hypocriſy or deceit, whom the author 
calls Archimage, and who is a powerful 
magician. The knight liſtning to his lore, 
and having gone along with Una to his her- 
mitage, this enchanter ſends for a falſe 
dream to the cave of Morpheus, (in which 
contrivance the author ſeems to have had in 
his view the dream ſent to the tent of Aga- 
memnon in the Iliad, ) and inſtructing it to 
perſonate Una, conveys to the mind of the 
knight injurious ſuſpicions of the fidelity of 
his miſtreſs, which creates to him the moſt 
exquiſite vexation. In the following canto 
he is ſeparated from her by the artifices of. 
Archimage, who employs Dueſſa, a female 
character repreſenting Falſehood, to effectu- 
ate this purpoſe, which he accompliſhes by 
giving him ocular evidence of the infidelity 
of Dueſſa perſonating Una; who abandoned 
by her lover, experiences various viciſſitudes 
of ſortune. The knight in the mean time, 

| having 
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in the courſe of his adventures encountered 
and flain an allegorical heroe named Sans 
Foy, obtains his miſtreſs, who was no other 
than Dueſſa, though ſhe had now changed 
her appearance, and taken the name Fideſſa. 
Towards the end of the fecond canto we 
have the ſtory of Fradubio and his miſtreſs, 
ſhut up in a tree by the wicked artifices 'of 
this witch, in revenge of the alienation of 
his affection for her upon the accidental dic 
covery of her native deformity, an epiſode 
evidently borrowed from the myrile from 
which the viſionary form of Aronida ifſues, 
in the eighteenth book of the jeruſalem de- 
livered. In the fourth canto, the knight is 
conducted by Dueſſa to the houſe of Pride. 
The following one preſents an aftoniſhing 
diſplay of our author's powers of imagina- 
tion. He leads us into the infernal world, 

and exhibits Dueſſa and old Night journey- 
ing to Hell in the chariot of the latter, and 
carrying along with them Sans Joy, wounded 
. the Red Croſs Knight, in order to be 
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cuted by Aſculapius. It is not improbable 
that our divine Milton had this journey in 
his eye in the ſublime deſcription which he 
gives of the flight of Satan through the 
regions of chaos and night. Una's recep- 
tion among the ſatyrs wears A ſtrong re- 
reſemblance to Erminica's fituation among 
the ſhepherds. The Knight of Holineſs, 
having afterwards become the captive of a 
giant, is releaſed by prince Arthur, by whom 
the giant is killed, and Pueſſa ſtripped. of 
her diſguiſe. After an affecting interview 
with his miſtreſs Una, at laſt reſtored to 
him, in which her innocence. is fully mani- 
felted, he is, with great propriety conducted 
by her to the houſe of Holineſs, where he 
undergoes a ſevere courſe of. diſcipline: as 
preparatory to his converſion. and final hap- 
pineſs; after which he enters upon his laſt 
adventure, killa the dragon, and reſeues the 
parents of Una, to whom he is at laſt mar- 
ried. Theſe are the chief incidents i in the 
firſt book; the allegorical meaning of which 


incidents the reader will eaſily conceive. 
We 
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We ſhalt juſt touch upon a few others of the 
moſt temarkable in the other: books 
The ſeeond book is intended to. ſhew the 
advantages and happineſs attending tertipe+ 
rance, of which. vertue Sir Guyon it repre- 
ſented as the patron. The effects of ſenſual 
indulgence to exceſs are exemphfied in the 
melancholy cataſtrophe of Mordant und 
Amniavia*. Sit Guyons binding Furot in 
chains, his paſſage over the Idle Like; his 
reſiſting the allurements of Phædra, who 
repreſents immodeſt mirtht; his viſit to 
Mammony, who attempts to inflame his 
defires with the view of his treaſures; his 
ſueeeſs againſt the foes of Alma or Tempe- 
rancel},” and his final triumph over Aerifi 
or Senſual Pleaſure®®;ate beautiful allegorles, 
pregnant with the moſt ufeful and exceſs | 
kent morals. The laſt mentioned incident 
is indeed borfowed both from Homer and 


Taſſo. sit Guyon's throwing a net ovet 
Actaſia and her lover is preeiſely the ſtory 
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of Vulcan's catching Mars and Vents in 4 
golden net, which he had made for that pur- 
poſe ; and the adventure of Sir Guyon and 
the Palmer againſt Aeraſia is the copy of that 
of Charles and Ubald, in which they reſcue 
Rinaldo from the enchantments of Armida, 
with this difference only, that Taſſo hath 
contented himſelf with liberating Rinaldo 
from his captivity, whereas Spenſer makes 
his hero, with the aſſiſtance of the * 
take Aeraſia herſelf priſoner. 

The third book preſents us with the wy 
ventures of Britomartis, a female warriour, 
and the patron of chaſtity, ſetting out upon 
2 romantic expedition in queſt of her lover, 
whoſc image ſhe had ſeen, Her adventure 
in the firſt canto with the fix champions of 
the Lady of Delight, who is a contraſt to Bri- 
tomart, puts one in mind of ſome uſages 
that prevailed in an Amazonian republic de- 
ſcribed by Arioſto, the members of which 
(if we remember rightly). ſubjected all the 
men who arrived among them to ſlavery, 
unleſs they performed certain uncommon 
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and difficult exploits ; though the circum- 
ſtances are conſiderably different. The re- 
lation which the famous magician Merlin 
gives to Britomart, reſpecting her future 
huſband and progeny, is cloſely imitated. 
from the predictions of the ſame magician 
to his female heroine Bradamante, who. 
goes, as does Spencer's heroine, to conſult 
him upon this ſubject. The Poet has in- 
terſperſed ſome amazing epiſodes in this 
book, ſuch as the birth of Belphæbe and 
Amoret, and the gardens of Adonis, in which 


he has diſplayed great luxuriance and fer- 
tility of imagination. Theſe laſt mentioned 
fictions are much in the ſpirit of Ovid, In 

the eleventh and twelfth Cantos of this book, 
Britomart undertakes and accompliſhes the 
releaſe of Amoret from the enchantments 
of Buſirane, an exploit which likewiſe gives 
the author an opportunity of diſcovering the 
utmoſt exuberance of Genius, by raiſing a 


variety of apparitions and viſionary ſcenes, 
which are preſented in order to terrify this 
heroine, and diyert her from the execution 
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of her deſign. hefe are ſome of the moſt 
important and intereſting incidents in the 
fitft three books. The moſt” diſtinguiſhing 
incidents in the others are the combat be- 
twixt Cambel and the three brothers for the 
love of Canauc, ended by the appearance of 
that beautiful machine of concord tepre- 

ſented by Cambina with her magic wand 
and cup *; the exploits of Britomart+, the 
contention for the girdle of Florimelt, the 
death of the giant Corflambo, killed by 
prince Arthur, the loves of Scudamore and 
Amoret|}, the marriage of the Thames and 
the Medway, a fine poetical epiſode*#, and 
that of Marinel and Florimel++. Arthegal's 
fight with Radigund, and his voluntary ſub- 
jection to her, ſeems to have been contrived 
in order to ſhow the influence · of female 
beauty in perverting juſtice. The viſions 
of Britomartis, and her conqueſt of Radi- 
gund in the ſeventh canto, afford a pleaſing 
2 of incidents; and this laſt en 
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exploit is with great propriety aſſi gned to 
Britomart, who repreſents Chaſtity, and 
forms a contraſt to Radigund. By the co 
queſt of the Souldan, and driving his wife 
Adicia to deſpair, the author intends to ſhew 
the final triumph of juſtice over wrong: In 
the ninth carito, Talus the' exccutioner of 
Arthegal or juſtice, catches Guile after va- 
rious transformations, and the two knights, 
Arthur and Arthegal, are brought to the 
court of Mercilla, who repteſents queen 
Elizabeth, and witneſs the trial of Du- 
eſſa, in whom the author evidently in 
tends to characterize Mary queen of Scots. 
We are ſorry to find that ſo admirable a 
Poet, and fs amiable a man as Spenſer ſeems 
to have been, ſhould in this inſtance have 
imbibed the illiberal prejudices of his con- 
temporaries and countrymen, againſt an un- 
happy queen, whoſe ſingular misfortunes, 
notwithſtanding her crimes, ought to have 
excited ſympathy even in the hearts of her 
enemies. It was certainly inexcuſable in the 


Poet to repreſent a princeſs naturally endued 
FA with 
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with many excellent qualities, however fa- 
tally perverted by the influence of perſons 
poſſeſſed of worſe diſpoſitions than herſelf, 
by an allegorical character deſtitute of every 
good quality, and a compound of diſſimula- 
tion, falſehood and ſorcery. However much 
our author may, through a too ſervile adula- 
tion of his celebrated Gloriana, palliate her 
conduct in this infamous tranſaction with the 
maſk of prudence and juſtice, the impartial 
and diſcerning part of mankind will eaſily ſee 
through the veil, and whatever puniſhment 
they may think the guilt of Mary had me- 
rited, they will deteſt the jealouſy, perfidy 
and cruelty of her fiſter-queen in taking 
away her life. Prince Arthur's aiding Belge, 
and killing the great Geryoneo in the tenth 
and eleventh cantos, is a good political al- 
legory, repreſenting the aſſiſtance given by 
queen Elizabeth to the Netherlands againſt 
Spain, as Arthegal's killing Grantorto in the 
twelfth canto, and aiding Sir Bourbon, who 
had thrown away his ſhield (an allegorical 


repreſentation of his apoſtacy) is another of 
| | | | the 
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the ſame kind, by which the author intends 
to repreſent Henry the fourth of France vie- 
torious over his enemies by the aid of Eli- 
zabeth. 

The fixth and laſt book contains the ex- 
ploits of Sir Calidore, the knight champion 
of Courteſy, who, animated with the true 
ſpirit of knight errantry, ſets out in his 
career with a profeſſed delign of reſcuing 
diſtreſſed damſels from the tyranny of their 
oppreſſors, and of ſearching out and killing 
the blatant beaſt, by which name the Poet, 
as would appear, intends to typifie Calumny. 
In the courſe of this expedition we meet 
with ſeveral intereſting incident ſuch as 
Sir Calidore's critically ſaving the lady from 
the cruelty of Maleport, his victory over 
Cruder, and ſoftening the haughtineſs and 
pride of Briana“, his delivering Serena from 
the blatant beaſt, the puniſhmer t of Tur- 
pine and of Mirabella for the diſdain ſhown 
to her lovers}, Calidore's reception among 

the ſhepherds, and his love of Paſtorellah, the 


. 
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dance of the graces to Colin's pipe, and the 
captivity of Paſtorella“, her releaſe from the 
courteous knight, the ſurprizing diſcovery of 
her parents, and, laſtly, Sir Calidore's victory 
over the blatant beaſt, which he binds in 
chains. Beſides theſe fix books of the Fairy 
Queen, we have a fragment of another upon 
Mutability in two cantos, in which the 
author riſes to a ſublime ſtrain of i invention, 
by transforming the above mentioned quality 
into an allegorical perſon of the higheſt dig- 
nity, who diſputes the ſovereign dominion 
over the whole creation with Jupiter him- 
ſel, till dame Nature, appealed to as ſupreme 
arbitreſs in the conteſt, awards the right- 
ful authority to Jupiter, foretelling the other 
that her empire ſhould at laſt ceaſe, and the 
time come when change ſhould be no more. 
This variety of incidents, ſelected from the 
Fairy Queen, incidents which the nature of 
this eſſay allowed us only to mention, not 
to unfold, will be ſufficient to convince thoſe 
who have read that admirable work, of the 
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fertility of Spenſer's imagination; diſeovered 
in the invention of theſe. We ſhall next 
conſider how far he has diſplayed the ſame 
talent in a ſtill more difficult ſpecies of in- 
vention, that of characters. | 

To exhibit juſt and ſtriking characters of 
any kind, not copied from the life, muſt 
require a vigorous exertion of the powers of 
imagination, but to produce characters 
merely allegorical, and therefore the pure 
creation of the mind, not feebly deleniated 
by a few general undiſtinguiſhing ſtrokes, 


but ſtrongly marked by the moſt vivid and 


diſcriminating features, and fluſhed with all 
the colours of nature and life mult require 
the higheſt effort of true Genius. The per- 
fection of this kind of characters conſiſts in 
that pictureſque repreſentation of their diſ- 
tinguiſhing attributes which may render the 
ſeveral figures as it were viſible to the eye, 
and communicate to them the life and action 
of real beings. Let us try ſome of the alle- 
gorical perſons of Spenſer by this rule. . 
In the fourth canto of the firſt book of 
T4 the 


1 
the Fairy Queen we have a deſcription of 
the palace of Pride, and of the perſon, in- 
ſignia and attendants of that goddefs, drawn 
with the utmoſt ſtrength and vivacity of 
imagination. Pride herſelf is ſeated in a 
ſplendid chariot, driven by fix beaſts of dif- 
ferent kinds, on which are mounted the fol- 
lowing perſons, the inſeparable concomitants 
and miniſters of the goddeſs, Idleneſs, Glut- 
tony, Luſt, Avarice, Envy, and Wrath, all 
ſtrongly characteriſed and properly diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by their peculiar 
attributes. It is difficult to determine which 
of the portraits the Poet preſents us with is 
the moſt ſtriking and juſt; that of Envy 
however is certainly — pictureſque 
as well as natural. 


| St. 31. 

And next to him malicious Envy rode 

Upon a ravenous wolf, and ſtill did chaw 
Between his cankered teeth a venomous tode, 
That all the poiſon run about his jaw; 
But inwardly he chawed his own maw 
At neighbours wealth, that made him ever ſad; 
For death it was when any good he ſaw, 
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And wept that cauſe of weeping none he had: 
But when he heard of harm, he wexed wondrous glad. 


. 32. 
All in a kirtle of diſcolour d ſay 


He cloathed was, ypainted full of eyes; 
And in his boſom ſecretly there lay 

An hateful ſnake, the which his tail upties 
In many folds, and mortal ting implies. 
Still as he rode he gnaſh'd his teeth to ſee tus 
. Thoſe heaps of gold with griple covetiſe, 

And grudged at the great felicity 

Of proud Lucifera, and his own company. 


32. 

He hated all good works and vertuous deeds, 
And him no leſs that any like did uſe; 

And who with gracious bread the hungry feeds, 
His alms for want of faith he doth accuſe; 

So every good to bad he doth abuſe : 

And eke the verſe of famous Poets wit 

He does backbite, and ſpiteful poiſon ſpues 
From leprous mouth on all that ever writ: ' 
bw one vile Envy was, that fifth in row did fit. 


we have read many deſcriptions of the 
nature, qualities and attributes of Envy in 
the writings of other Poets, but we cannot 
recollect any ſo particular and vivid in all 
its circumſtances as the one we have above 
quoted. 
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quoted. The reader cannot fail to obſerve 
the peculiar propriety of ſetting this allego- 
rical perſon upon a wolf, of making him 
chew a tode, and nouriſh a ſnake in his bo- 
ſom, actions ſtrongly characteriſtical of the 
nature of that deteſtable paſſion they are in- 
. tended to repreſent. The picture which 
the Poet preſents us with of Wrath, is dil- 
tinguiſhed by a ſublimity as well as vivacity 
of expreſſion unattainable by an author of 
ordinary Genius. | = 


33. 
And him beſides rides fierce revenging Mratb, 
Upon a lion, loth ſor to be led; 
And in his hand a burning brond he hath, 
The which he brandiſheth about his head; 
His eyes did hurl forth ſparkles fiery red, 
And ſtared ſtern on all that him beheld, 
As aſhes pale of hue and ſ:eming dead ; 
And on his dagger ſtill his hand he held, 
Trembling through haſty rage when choler in him ſwell'd, 
c 
„ .. | * 
His ruffian raiment all was ſlain'd with blood. 
Satan very properly cloſes. the rear of this 
goodly crew, over whom he has obtained an 
/ abſolute 
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abſolute authority, and whom he drives on 
to perdition. | 8 
36. 

And after all 1 upon the waggon beam 

Rode Satan, with a ſmarting whip in hand, 

With which he forward laſh'd the lazy team, 

So oft as Sloth ſtill in the mire did ſtand. 

Huge routs of people did about them band, 

Shouting for joy; and ſtill before their way 

A foggy miſt had cover'd all the land; 

And underneath their feet all ſcatter'd lay 

Dead ſculls and bones of men, whoſe life had gone aſtray. 


The figure and infigniaof Deſpair in the ninth 
canto of this book are exhibited with great 
juſtneſs and ſtrength of imagination; but 
we muſt content ourſelves with referring the 
reader to the paſſage in which this allegorical 
perſon is introduced“. The tenth canto of 
the ſame book preſents us with a variety of 
allegorical characters, moſt of them drawn 
with as much juſtneſs of judgment as force 
of imagination. Among theſe the venera- 
ble form of Contemplation deſeryes particu- 
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far notice, upon account of the | very pictu- 
reſque repreſentation the Poet has given us 
of the appearance of this reſpectable perſon. 


There they do find that godly aged fire, 

With ſnowy locks adown his ſhoulders ſhed, 

As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 

The moſſy branches of an oak half dead. 

Each bone might through his body well be read, 
And every finew ſeen through his long faſt: 


For ncught he car'd his carcaſe long unfed ; 
His mind was full of ſpiritual repaſt, 


And pin'd his fleſh to keep his body low and chaſte, 


In this canto however our author we think 
has unneceſſarily multiplied his allegorical 
characters. He is ſo fond of allegorizing, 
that he has converted the different acts of 
Repentance into ſo many imaginary perſons, 
with their proper attributes. Thus Amend- 
ment is armed with a pair of hot pincers to 
pluck off the rotten fleſh ; Pennance with an 
ror whip to diſcipline the ſinner, and Re- 
morſe with an awl to prick his heart, while 
Repentance plunges him in falt water to waſh 
away his ſtains. Theſe perſons have either 


too litttle dignity for this kind of Poetry, 


or 


4. 3: 

or are employed in offices which have a mean 
or ludicrous aſpect in the eye of the reader: 
The ſame cenſure might no doubt be applied 
with ſtill greater juſtice to ſome of the al- 
legorical figures which he has exhibited in 
the ninth canto of the ſecond book, where 
he repreſents Appetite, Diet, ConcoRion and 
Digeſtion as ſo many perſons, qualities in- 
finitely too low to admit of the pomp and 
dignity of perſonification ; but Spenſer has 
ſo ſeldom failed in this reſpeR, that it were 
the petulence and faſtidiouſneſs of criticiſm 
to dwell upon ſuch faults. - Inſtead there- 
fore of indulging a ſpirit of cenſure, for 
which there is ſo little occafion afforded, we 
ſhall refer the reader to ſome paſſages too 
long to be here inſerted, that will give juſt 
foundation for the higheſt encomiums. The 
paſſages we have in our eye are thoſe which 
characterize Mammon and his daughter 
Philotime in the ſeventh canto of the ſecond 
book. Jealouſy under the name of Malbuco 
in the ninth canto of the third book, Deſpair 
in the ninth canto of the firſt, and Slander 

in 
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in the eighth canto of the fourth bock, 
where he will find thoſe ſeveral paſſions 
with their peculiar attributes repreſented in 
their ſtrongeſt and juſteſt colours, embel- 
liſhed with the moſt exquiſite graces of Poe 
try. To the examples above adduced of Spen- 
ſer's talent in the invention and deſcription 
of - allegorical! perſons, we ſhall beg leave 
| however to ſubjoin one other example of 
the ſame kind, as it preſents to us a cha- 
racer drawn by the pencil of a maſter. It 
is that of Care in the fifth canto of the fourth - 
book: In the following moſt pictureſque 
manhier his character, appearance and occu- 
pation are deſcribed. 


St. 34. 

There entering in, they found the good man's ſelf, 
Full buſily unto his work ybent, | 
Who was to weet a wretched weariſh elf, 
. Wath hollow eyes and raw bone checks foreſpent, 

As if he had in priſon long been peat : 
Full black and grieſiy did his face appear, 
© Beſmeared-with{fmoke, that nigh his eyeſight blent ; 
Wich rugged beard, and hoary ſhagged hair, 
The which he never wont to comb, or comely ſhear, 


24 St. 35. 
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St. 35. 
Rude was his garment, and to rags all rent, 
Ne better had he, ne for better car'd: 
With bliſter'd hands among the cinders brent, 
And fingers filthy with long nails unpar'd, 


Right fit to rend the food on which he fared. 

His name was Care; a blackſmith by his trade, 
That neither day nor night from working ſpar'd, 
But to ſmall purpoſe iron wedges made ; 

Thoſe be IP thoughts that careful minds invade, 


Beſides the lively repreſentation which the 
Poet here gives of this allegorical figure, 
there is a beautiful allegory and a fine moral 
contained in the two concluding lines, which 
can hardly eſcape the notice of the reader. 
We ſhall next conſider Spenſer's talent in 
the invention of imagery. In this ſpecies of 
invention the exuberance of his imagina- 
tion appears very remarkably ; and perhaps. 
there is no Poet ancient or modern in whoſe 
writings we ſhall find a greater variety of 
beautiful and ſublime images. It will be 
ſufficient for our purpoſe to ſelect a few of 
theſe. The dreadful ſhock produced by the 
firſt onſet of the Red Croſs Knight and Sans 


„ 


Joy 
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Joy in their combat, inflamed as they were 
with mutual rage, is ſtrongly e by 
the following image. 


As when a griffon, ſeized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountereth in his flight, 

Through wideſt air making his ydle way, 

That would his rightful ravine rend away : 

With hideous horror both together ſmite, 

And ſouſe ſo fore, that they the heavens affray, 

The wiſe ſouthſayer ſeeing fo ſad fight, 

Th' amazed vulgar tells of wars and mortal fight. 
Book i. cant. 4 ſt. 8, 


The Poet deſirous to give us a high opinion 
of the proweſs of prince Arthur, who was 
deſtined to releaſe the Red Croſs knight 
from the captivity in which he was held by 
the giant and Dueſſa, introduces him to 
our view with that pomp and ſublimity of 
deſcription which was calculated to produce 
ſuitable conceptions of his matchleſs valour. 
After having deſcribed the bauldric and the 
{word of this illuſtrious hero, he ſeems to 
employ the utmoſt effort of his Genius in 
attempting to convey a lively idea of the 


Fa and tremendous appearance of his 
helmet, 
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helmet, which he effectually accompliſhes 
by a very ſublime deſcription, concluding 
with one of the nobleſt and moſt beautiful 
images that ever entered into the imagina- 
tion of a Poet. 


Upon the top of all his lofty creſt” 

A bunch of hairs diſcolour'd diverſ ,,, 

With ſprinkled pearl and gold, full richly dreſt, 

Did ſhake, and ſeem'd to dance for jollity, 

Like to an almond tree, ymounted high, 

On top of green Selin is all alone: r 40 

With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whoſe tender locks do tremble every one 

At every Jittle breath that under heaven is blows. 
Book i. cant. 7. ſt, 32. 


That ſublime. image of the Dog- ſtar, to 

which Homer has compared the hair that 
ſparkled on the creſt of Achilles” helmet, 
ſheds indeed a ** terrific glory” over his 
whole figure that ſtrikes. us with dread; 
while this of Spenſer, quite of a different 
kind, diſtinguiſhed nevertheleſs by its ſu · 
blimity, though ſtill more by its beauty and 
elegance, throws a kind of divine ſplendor 
around the perſon of his hero, which wraps 
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us in admiration. The fall of the giant, 
one of whoſe legs prince Arthur had cut 
off, is with great propriety as well as ſubli- 
mity compared to a tree falling from the 


top of a rock, after it had been well nigh 
hewn through by the woodman's ax. 


— Down he tumbled, as an aged tree 

High growing on the top of rocky clift, 

Whoſe heart ſtrings with keen ſteel nigh hewen be, 

The mighty trunk half rent, with ragged rift 

Doth roll adown the rocks and fall with fearful drift. 
ab“! Book i. cant. 8. ſt. 22. 


The encounter betwixt the Red Croſs 


Knight and the dragon, in the eleventh canto 
of che firſt book, furniſhes our author with 
a variety of the grandeſt images that are to 
be met with in Poetry. It may be worth 
the while to attend a little to the different 
reſemblances he has formed on the bulk, 
appearances and actions of this tremendous 
monſter. He gives us an idea of his mag- 
nitude by the following ſmilitude. / 


- Efſoons that dreadful dragon they eſ py'd, * d 

Where firetch/d heilay upon the ſunny ſide 
Ole great hill, himſelf like a great hill. ©. 4 
5 Speaking 


— 
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Speaking of his wings he tells us, 
His flaggy wings when forth he did diſplay, 

Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind 

Is gathered full, ſt. IO, 
Deſcribing his mouth he ſays, 

His deep devouring jaws bs 

Wide gaped like the grieſly mouth of hell. ſt. 12. 
The largeneſs and gleaming ſplendor of his 
eyes are repreſented by two ſtriking images. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, 

Did burn with wrath, and ſparkled living fire : 

As two broad beacons, ſet in open fields, 

Send forth their flames far off to every ſhire. 


He adds, 


But far within, as in a hollow glade, 
Thoſe glaring lamps were ſet, that made a dreadful ſhade. 
ſt. 14. 
This dreadful animal 1 g been wounded 
by the knight, we are told 


He cried, as raging ſeas are wont to roar 


When wintry ſtorm his wrathful wreck does threat. 
ſt. 21. 
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The flame and ſmoak which this monſtey 
ſpues out of his mouth upon having one of 
his feet cut off, which had been faſtened on 
the knight's ſhield, is repreſented by an 
image equally proper and great, 


For grief thereof and deviliſh deſpight, 
From his infernal' furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
As burning tna from his boiling ſtew 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And: ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal black clouds and filthy ſmoak, 
That all the land with ſtench, and heaven with horror 


choak. ſt. 44. 
The fall of this * ane! is likewif: 
repreſented by a. * image. 


89 down he fell, as an ; rocky cliff, 
Whole falſe foundation wayes have waſh'd away, 
With dreadful poiſe is from the main land rift, 


« And rolling down great Neptune doth diſmay ; 
So down he fell, and like an heaped mountain lay: 


St. 54 


To the "YR images we ſhall take the li- 
- berty to ſubjoin two others, from a different 


part 


U 
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part of obr author's work. Prince Arthur 


and Sir Guyon having routed the foes af 


Temperance, which were no other than 


certain viſionary and unſubſtantial beings, 
the Poet expreſſes their diſperſion and flight 
by a ſimilitude remarkably elegant and ap- 
poſite. 


As when a ſwarm of gnats at even tide, 

Out of the fens of Allan do ariſe, 

Their murmuring ſmall trumpets ſounding wide, 

While in the air their cluſtring army flies, 

That as a cloud doth ſeem to dim the ſkies ; - 

Ne man nor beaſt may reſt, not take repaſt, 

For their ſharp wounds and noyous injuries, 

Till the fierce northern wind with bluſtering blaſt 

Doth blow them quite away, and in the ocean caſt. 
Book ii. cant. 9g. ft. 16. 


The author could not have found a more 
proper image in the whole compaſs of na- 
ture, to expreſs the ſudden diſperſion of the 
acrial tribe which infeſted the prince and 
Sir Guyon than he here uſes; and the reader 
will obſerve that it is rendered peculiarly 
pictureſque, by being approptiated to a par- 


ticular and well known object. The poet 


Q 3 makes 
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makes the gnats to ariſe out of the fens of 
Allan. 

Britomartis having long concealed herſelf 
in the armour of a knight, at laſt diſcovers 
her ſex, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſpecta- 
tors, in the houſe of Malbuco. The ap- 
pearance of this heroine after the ſudden 
transformation of her dreſs is expreſſed by 
a glorious image. 

Like as Minerva being late return'd 
From ſlaughter of the giants conquered ; 
Where proud Encelade, whoſe wide noſtrils burn'd 
With breathed flames, like to a furnace red, 
Transfixed with the ſpear, down tumbled dead 
From top of Hemus, by him heaped high: 
Hath loos'd her helmet from her lofty head, 
And her Gorgonian ſhield *gins to unty 
From her left arm, to reſt in glorious victory. 
Book iii. cant. 9. fl. 22, 
We are next to conſider Spenſer's talent in 
the invention of ſentiment. The lamenta- 
tion of Una, after ſhe had been informed 
of the various misfortunes of her lover, is 
equally ſublime and pathetic. Addreſſing 
herſelf to the ſun, ſhe thus exclaims. 
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O lightſome day, the lamp of higheſt Jove, 
Firſt made by him men's wand'ring ways to guide 
When darkneſs he in deepeſt dungeon drove, - 
Henceforth thy hated face for ever hide, ; 
And ſhut up heavens windows ſhining wide: 
For earthly ſight can nought but ſorrow breed, 
And late repeatance which ſhall long abide. 
Mine eyes no more, on vanity ſhall feed, 


But ſealed up with death ſhall have their deadly meed. 
Boot i. cant. 7. ſt. 23. 


The ſong of Phædria or Immodeſt Mirth, 
wich which ſhe lulled her paſſengers aſleep, 
is diſtinguiſhed by a ſublimity of ſentiment 
as well as by the excellence of the morals 
that may be derived from it, however mil- - 
applied by this wanton miniſter of Pleaſure. 
We ſhall ſatisfy ourſelves with quoting a a 
ſingle ſtanza of this artful ſong, which the 
reader will obſerve is a kind of paraphraſe 
on a part of the ſixth chapter of Matthew. 


a 


Behold, O man, that toilſome pains doſt take, 

The flowers, the fields, and all that pleaſant grows, 

How they themſelves do thine enſample make, 

Whiles nothing envious nature them forth throws 

Out of her fruitful lap : how no man knows, 

They ſpring, they bud, they bloſſom freſh and fair, 
24 1 
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And deck the world with their rich pompous ſhows : 
Yet no man for them taketh pains or care, 
Yet no man to them can his careful pains compare, 
Book i ii. cant. 6. ſt. 15. 


We A a train of ſublime and moral ſen- 
timent enlivened with the moſt pleaſing 
imagery, perverted hkewiſe in the applica- 
tion, in a ſong chaunted over by one of the 
votaries of Pleaſure, while this enchantreſs is 
ſoothing an unhappy youth in voluptuous 
languor, whom ſhe had ſeduced by her be- 
witching blandiſhments. 


The whiles, ſome one did chaunt this lovely lay; 

Ah! ſee who ſo fair thing doſt fain to ſee, 

In ſpringing flower the image of thy day; 
Ah! ſee the virgin rofe, how ſweetly ſhe 

Doth firſt peep forth with. baſhful modeſty, 

That fairer ſeems the leſs you ſee her may; 

Lo! ſee ſoon after, how more bold and free 
Her bared boſom ſhe doth broad. diſplay ; 

Lo! ſee ſoon after how ſhe fades and dies away. 


So paſſeth in the paſſing of a day, 

Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the flower, 

Ne more doth flourifh after firſt decay, 

That erſt was ſought to deck both bed and bower 

Of many a lady, and many a paramour ; 
Gather 
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Gather therefore the roſe whilſt yet ĩa · pm, 
For ſoon comes age, that will her pride deflower z | 
Gather the roſe of love whilſt yet is time, 


Whilſt loving thou mayſt loved. be with equal crime. 
Book ii. cant. 12. ſt. 74, 75: 


Spenſer's ſentiments are likewiſe deeply pa- 
thetic when propriety requires it. The diſ- 
treſs of Amavia, who through exceſs of 
grief for the death of her huſband that had 
fallen the victim of Intemperate Pleaſure, 
had it ſhould ſeem laid violent hands 'on 
herſelf, is wrought up to ſuch a pitch, that 
we almoſt forget her ſufferings are merely 
allegorical; and we feel ourſelves apt to 
take an intereſt in them, as if they were 
probable or real. The following important 
call on Death to relieve her from all her ſor- 
rows at once, indicates a heart overwhelmed 
and burſting with grief. 


Come then, come ſoon, come ſweeteſt R to me, 
And take away this long lent loathed light: 

Sharp be thy wounds, but ſweet the med cines de 
That long _ ſouls from weary thraldom free. 
Book ii, cant, i, ſt. 365. 


Then 
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Then addreſſing herſelf to her infant who lay 
by her ſide while ſhe was expiring, ſhe adds, 


But thou ſweet babe, whom frowning froward fate 
Hath made fad witneſs of thy father's fall, 

Sith heaven thee deigns to hold in living ftate, 

Long mayſt thou live and better thrive withal, 

Than to thy luckleſs parents did befall : 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 

That clear ſhe died from blemiſh criminal; 

Thy little hands embrued in bleeding breaſt, 

Lo, I for pledges leave. So give me leave to reſt. ſt. 37. 


The addreſs of Sir Guyon to this unhappy 
orphan breathes the melting tenderneſs of 
_ paſſion, ſympathizing with the miſeries of 
the unfortunate, and concludes with a fine 
—_—. 
Ah! luckleſs babe, born under cruel ſtar, 
And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred, 


Full little weeneſt thou what ſorrows are 

Left thee for portion of thy livelihed ; 

Poor orphan, in the wide world ſcattered, 

As budding branch rent from the native tree, 

And throwen forth till it be withered : 

Such is the ſtate of men; thus enter we 

Into this life with woe, and end with miſery. 
* Cant. ii, ft. 2. 

Vivid 
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Vivid and pictureſque deſcription we 
conſidered as another invariable charac- 
teriſtic of original Poetic Genius; let us 
obſerve in what degree this quality appears 
in the writings of Spenſer. 

In'the firſt canto of the firſt book we 
have a deſcription of Hypocriy or Deceit, 
which places this figure full in our eye. 


At length they chanc'd to meet upon the way 

An aged Sire, in long black weeds yclad, 

His feet all bare, his head all hoary gray, 

And by his belt his book he hanging had ; 

Sober he ſeem'd, and very ſagely ſad, 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in ſhew and void of malice bad, 

And all the way he prayed as he went, 

And often knock'd his breaſt, as one that did repent, 

St. 29. 


This picture is complete, and really diſco- 
vers the hand of a maſter. The abode of 


Hypocriſy is likewiſe drawn with great viva- 
city of imagination. This arch magician 
having allured the knight and Una to his 
hermitage, is next repreſented as preparing 


bis 
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his charms while they were aſleep, for ef- 
feRQuaiing their ſeparation and miſery. His 
occupation and character are deſcribed in 
ſo vivid a manner as to excite a kind of dread 
in the mind of the reader, ſimilar to what 
he would experience were he a witneſs of 


his incantations. 


Then chooſing out few words moſt horrible, 

(Let none them read) thereof did verſes frame, 
With which, and ether ſpells like terrible, 

He bade awake black Pluto's grieſly dame, 

And curſed heaven, and ſpake reproachful ſhame 
Of higheſt God, the lord of life and light; 

A bold bad man, that dar'd to call by name 
Great Gorgon, prince of darkneſs and dead night, 


At which Cocytus quakes, and Sh is put to flight. 
The Poet then relates the effects of his in- 


cantations with equal vivacity, 
And forth he call'd out of deep darkneſs dread 
Legions of ſprights, the which like little flies 


Fluttering about his ever damned head, 
. Await whereto their ſervice he applies. St. 37, 38. 


The conſternation and ſurprize which 
ſeized the ghoſts in Pluto's dominions, upon 
| ſeeing 
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ſeeing Dueſſa and Night driving through 
_ thoſe regions in a chariot / together, are 

repreſented in fo ſtriking à manner, that 
though the paſſage repreſenting it has been 
celebrated by ſeveral, and is much admired 
by thoſe who are qualified to read Spenſer” 8 
Poetry with taſte, I cannot reſolve to omit 
placing it before the reader here. 


| On'every ſide them ſtood * 
Tue trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed mood, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
With ſtony eyes: and all the helliſh brood 
Of fiends infernal flock'd on every ſide, 
”Y gazeon earthly wight that with the Night durſtride, 
2 Cant. v. ſt. 32. 


The figure of the three headed Dog of Hell 


in this draught deſerves likewiſe particular n 
notice. 


Before the threſhold, dreadful Chis 
His three deformed: heads did lay along, 
Curled with thouſand adders venomous, 
And lolled forth his bloody flaming tongue: 
At them he gan to rear his briſtles ſtrong, 
And felly gnarre. Fs 


* . * * _ " 
- oft The 
£ 


. 
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The reader cannot fail to obſerve that the 
latter patt-of the deſcription is remarkably 
erer f particularly the fourth las. 


| And lolled d forth his PO is tongue. e 
2 n Cant. v. fl. 34. 


In the ſeventh canto of this book we have 
a deſcription of prince Arthur's armour, 
not unworthy to be compared with that of 
the armour of Achilles in the eighteenth 
book of the Hiad. What vivacity and ſu- 
blime dignity has the Poet thrown into the 
following repreſentation of his helmet! 


His haughty helmet, horrid all with gold, 
1 Both glorious brightneſs and great terror bred; 
For all the creſt a dragon did enfold, 
Wich greedy paws, and over all did ſpread 
His golden wings: his dreadful. hideous head, 
Cloſe couched on the beaver, ſeem'd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red, 
That ſudden horror to faint hearts did ſhew ; 


And ſcaly tail was ſtretch'd adown his back full low. 
Cant. vii. ſt. 31, 


; * 


The deſcription of Uns s ſituation, wander- 
ing in queſt of her captive lover, is at once 


ſo pictureſque and tenderly pathetic, that 
ma the 
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the reader wil excuſe my inſerting it. 


And e ever more in pr careful mind 
She fed her wound with freſh renewed bale ; 
Long toſs'd with ſtorms, and beat with bitter wind, 
High over hills, and low adown the dale, 
She wandered many a wood, and meaſur'd many a vale, 
Cant, vii. ſt. 28. 


For farther examples of vivid and pictureſque 
deſcription we ſhall refer the reader to the 
draughts which our Poet has preſented us 
with of the gardens of Adonis, * the temple 
of Venus, and the bower of Bliſs, as we can- 
not afford room to exhibit them in this 
place. The laſt is indeed very cloſely co- 
pied from the Armida of Taſſo, (as both art 
imitations of the Calypſo and Circe of 
Homer,) and therefore cannot be properly 
adduced as an example of originality of 
Genius, though we may obſerve that the 
deſcription, rich and luxuriant as it is in the 
Jeruſalem delivered, is in ſome parts im- 
proved by our Engliſh Poet. ks > hoſe who 


6 
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are deſirous of tracing the imitation of 
Spenſer, and comparing the Engliſh and 
Italian Genius for deſcriptive Poetry, may 
conſult the fifteenth and fixteenth books of 
the Jeruſalem delivered, and the twelvth 
canto of the ſecond book of the Fairy 
Queen, remembring always in juſtice to 
Taſſo that in this inſtance his deſcription 
is the original of which the other is only 
the copy. In the mean time we ſhall beg 
leave to add two other paſſages to thoſe 
above quoted, as examples of the force of 
poetical and pictureſque repreſentation, from 


the ſeventh canto of the ſcond book, Where 
many ſtriking allegorical arent de Pen- 
trayed with the utmoſt exuberance, juſtneſs, 


and ſtrength of imagination. Let the fol- 
lowing lines ſtand for a proof. 


By that way's fide there ſat internal Pain, 
And. faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous Syrife ; 
The one in hand an iron whip did ftrain, 
The other brandiſhed a bloody knife, 
And both did gnaſh their n both did threaten life. 


On the other fide; in one contorr there ſat 
Cruel Revenge and rancorous De/ſprght, 


Diſloyal 
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Difoyal 27 %%, ak Bft. Sünde Ni, 
But gnawing Yule out of enkel nent 
Sitting alone, Hl bitter Iips did bits ; 
And tremblinfftar, Mf tös dd fr did * . 
And found ue plice here fafe be rd fin ahh 
Lamienitibd S8 röth did in dabieniets Ney © 
ARE Shame, 1 ugly L427 " 
Sk. 21. yore 


All thets charadicrs are | marked by their 


Lana 7 


Jealoufy and Fear make ; a Aiſtinguiſhed ap 
pearanice | amidſt the group , © of allegorical 
figures, and a painter of Genius might 
eaſily copy them on canvas. The whole 
deſcription taken together, may juſtly. vie 
with that celebrated one of Virgil of. the 
ſeveral figures which he places at the gates 
of hell “; and the ſucceeding ſtanza is 
upon account of a certain daring and pic- 
tureſque ſublimity, ſuperior. to any paſſage 
of this kind even in the immortal Æneid. 


8 "=> # 


And over them ſad Horror, with grim hue, 
Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings, a 
And after him owls and night ravens flew, 
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* ZXneid vi. | 


* 


5 
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The hateful meſſengers of heavy thi 


Of death and do deg tg: a3 10 
While fad Celens, fitting on a,Flift,, nc a 


A ſong of bale and bitter ſorrow. ſings, 105 


rA 
That heart of flint a ſunder could, have, rife ; 5 50, 
Which having ended, after him ſhe flieth e N 


It i is impoſſible to beſtow tod high encomi- 
ums on this admirable paſſage. The idea 
of Horror ſoaring aloft and clapping his j iron 
| wings, and of Celeno fitting on a «lift, 
ſinging her baleful ſong, and flying after 


the other, when ſhe had ended it, is amazing- 
ly great, and conceived wich the _ 


ſtrength of imagination. / f 
11 regular greameſ , wildneſs- nd birke 
Aan of imagination, the laſt mentioned 
characteriſtics of original Poetic Genius, are 
ſufficiently obſetvable in the writings of 
Spenſer... Several :of the incidents we have 
hinted at in the beginning of this ſeQion, 
inditate the exiſtence of the two firſt of 
theſe qualities. Thus for inſtance the com- 
bats of prince Arthur with the giants Orga- 
glio and Corflambo, the deſcent of Dueſſa 
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and Night to hell, in order to accompliſh 
the cure of Sans Foy, and the dreadful en- 
counter betwixt the Red Croſs Knight and 
the Dragon, to mention no more, are ſtrik- 
ing examples of an irregular grandeur of 
imagination, rejecting the reſtraint <f rules; 
and aiming i in, all its 'conce tions | at ſome- 
thing vaſt and marvellgus. "Of a an agreeable 
and bappy wildneſs of imagipation we have 
examples in the ſtory 'of the birth e of Bel- 
pbœbe and Amoret, "of the enchantments 
of Buſirane, of the girdle. 'of Florimel, of 
her captivity by Proteus, and her final releaſe, 
and of the marriage of the Thames and 
Medway. Of true poetic enthuffaſtn the 
paſſages above adduced are ſufficient proofs. 
We obſerved laſtly, that original: Poetic 
Genius will always diſcover itſelf in alle- 
gories, viſions, or in the invention and 
exhibition of ideal figures of one kind ;or 
another. That the truly original Genius 
of Spenſer hath diſcovered itſelf in the firſt 
of theſe kinds of fiction, appears from his 


admirable poem of the Fairy Queen, which 


is altogether allegorical. 
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i living throne, the ſapphire blaze,” * 1919”, 
Where angels tremble: while they gaze, 
Hes p03 ant 2 „ 
Lex us then enquire in what degree 
the chiardeteritfics of elevated and original 
| Geniüs in 'Poetty, enumerated in the pre- 
Cedisg Book, are found in Paradiſe Loſt, the 
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capital work of Milton. lo cHοe 
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The far greateſt part of the incidents in 
this divine poem are intirely the invention 
of the author. The ftory of the fall of man, 
which he choſe for his ſubject, and which 
was every way ſuitable to, and worthy of 
the grandeur of his Genius, is very ſhort 
as it is related in the ſacred writings; and 
the poet therefore, in order to render it in- 
tereſting to his readers, was obliged to am- 
plify it by the ſuperaddition of many parti- 
culars, the fictions of his own imagination.” 
There i is not indeed fo great a number of 
incidents invented in Paradiſe Loſt as in the 
Iliad, or, even in the Jeruſalem delivered; 
but the incidents in the ormer are truly 
grand, and of the moſt extraordinary kind. 
We ſhall juſt touch upon ſome of theſe. 
The Pandemonium deſcribed in the firſt 
book, ſo ſuddenly conſtructed, the infernal 
council there aſſembled; | Satan' $ interview 
with Sin and Death, * his affoniſhing fi ight 


35.9 


„ Bobk ii. 
R 3 through 
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through the regions of Chaos and old 
Night, “ his coaſting the walls of Heaven, 
aud final arrival on the confines of Earth, + 
are all great and ſtriking incidents which 
could never have. been invented but by a 
poet of the moſt exalted Genius, The a- 
bove mentioned interview hath indeed been 
cenſured by Mr. Addiſon}, as contrary to 
the rules of epic poetry; and it muſt be confeſſ- 
ed, that the introducing allegorical perſons 
into a poem, the profeſſed deſign of which is 
to inſtruct us by a repreſentation of actions 
ſttrictly probable, is a manifeſt impropriety 
in ſuch a performance; yet we are perſuaded 
no reader of taſte would wiſh that this 
beautiful allegory of Milton, i in which the 
genealogy nature and offices of Sin and Death 
are ſo properly attributed, had been lef out. 
It ought like wiſe to be remembered that we 
connot condemn this licence i in our Bngliſh 
poet, without at the ſame time condemning 


— 


Book ii. + Bock iii, t Spec. vol. iv. No. 315. 
amilar 
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anotherofa fimilar nature iir Homer, who has+ 
perſonified (only not allegorically) ſleep and 
death, towhom he has aſſignedtheemployment 
of carrying the body of Sarpedon to Lycia his 
native country, in obedience to the command 
of Jupiter; and the reader will ſurely have 
as great difficulty in conceiving theſe to be 
real perſons in the Iliad, as in conceiving | 
Sin and Death to be ſuch in the Paradiſe 
Loſt. The obſervation which we made in 
a preceding work; * that it is the pri- 
viledge of a great Genius to break>through” 
certain rules which will be for ever binding 
on perſons of ordinary abilities, not only 
with impunity, but ſometimes with ap- 
plauſe, ſeems to be exemplified in this in- 
ſtance we have adduced from Milton. Sueh 
a Genius always compenſates: for à tranſ- 
greſſion of this kind, by ſome ſignal beauty, 
upon account of which we forgive, perhaps 
ia ſome caſes applaud the ſucceſsful viola- 
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* An Eſſay on Original Genius, Book ii. Sect. 5, |. 
R4 tion 
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ther. obſerve upon this head, that the vari- 
Satan in order ta deceive our firſt mother, 
the intercoui ie betwixt Gabriel and this 
Arch- fiend, and the warning given by 
Raphael to Adam and Eve, of the danger 
of their ſeduction, are all well contrived 
incidents, and inconteſtible prooſs of the fer- 
tility of the poet's fancy. The battles of the 
angels in the ſixth book, together with the 
exploits of the Meſfah diſcovered, in the 
rout of the rebel angels, who are hurled, 
from the battlements of heaven into the 
depths of hell, and the creation of the world 
in the ſeyenth, are noble epiſodes, and make a, 
ptoper pauſe in the main action; they are full 
of great and ſurprizing circumſtances, which 
giye Milton an opportunity of exerting the 
ſtrength and ſublimity of his Genius. The 
revelation which Michael gives to Adam 
in the eleventh book by a prophetic viſion, 
of the various events regarding his poſterity, 

011 1 13 
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is. fine fitioh 0d judigigady contrived, 
to ſooth and comple the mind of our bnſt 
anceſtor, greatly diſquieted by the appre- 


henſion of the fatal conſequence c of his pl 
to future generations. 

The characters exhibited by Milton « are 
every way ſuitable to thoſe great incidents 
they are employed to effectuate. That of 
Satan is a moſt ſtriking figure. It is a 
compleat, original, and can never be 
contemplated without admization. and afto- 
niſhment, It is a compound of the greateſt, 
and worſt qualities in nature. Let us ob- 
ſerve a little how our poet has developed 
this very extraordinary character. He ap- 
pears deſirous in the firſt place to give us a 
ſublime idea of his enormous ſize; in order 
to execute which, he tells us that while be 
was ſtretched. on the burning lake with his 
head lifted above the waves, 


. His other parts beſides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 


Lay floating map y a rod, Book i. I. 194 
| Our 


128 ] 
Our idea of his gigantic and ſuperior iatute 
N 5 


. 
* 3 1. 329. 


His blaſted appearance is deſcribed a little 


below, in a manner at once pictureſque and 
ſublime. 
But his face | 
Deep ſcars of thunder had intrench'd, and Cate 
Sat on his faded cheek. 5 


The poet has likewiſe ſketched out his men- 
tal qualities with great maſtery. The in- 
flexible obſtinacy of his temper is ſtrongly 
intimated in the congratulatory addreſs 
which Satan himſelf makes to his new ha- 
bitation. | 
Hail horrors ] hail, 

Infernal world] and thou profoundeſt hell 

Receive thy new poſſeſſor ! One who brings 

A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. 

Book i. I. 250. 


His unconquerable ambition, and obdurate 
? pride, 
, 7 ; 
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pride, appear equally - conſpicuous from a 
ſubſequent _ of this ſpeech, PORE I 
Here we may * ſecure and in my choke 


To reign is worth ambition, "though i in hell: 
. acks 


His confirmed bent to miſchief is thus ex- 
preſſed by himſelf i in the end of his ſoli- 
loquy in the fourth book. 


Farewel remorſe ! ' all good to me is loſt: 


Evil be thou my good ! By thee at leaft 
Divided empire with heaven's king 1 hold. 


In order to render the 3 of Satan 
completely wicked, the poet attributes envy 
to him as well as malignity. On contem- 
plating the happineſs of our firſt parents, 
he tell us 
Afide the Devil turn d 
For envy. 


The characters of the other princes of hell 
are drawn in their proper and different 
lineaments, though not ſo particularly, as 
they were not intended to be fo frequently 
Ve exhi- 
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exhibited, or to be ſuch conſpicuous figures 
as Satan. Moloch is characterized by the 
ſtern ferocity of his manners, by his haugh- 
ty pride, and. by his deſperate ſchemes of 
revenge. Belial is diſtinguiſhed. by his elo- 
quence and plauſible appearance, varniſh. 
ing over his natural timidity, as well as his 
mean and wicked deſigns. Mammon is 
repreſented as the leaſt erect of all the ſpi- 
rits which fell from heaven, and as more 
captivated with the ſplendor of the place 
than with the occupations and enjoyments 
of its inhabitants; and Beelzebub, next in 
dignity to Satan, draws our attention by 
his majeftic port, and the appearance of 
ſagr deliberation; all Which characters the 
reader will find marked in their ſeveral 
ſpeeches, in the beginning of the ſecond 
book, to which we refer him. The cha- 
racter of our great progenitor in his ſtate 
of i innocence is highly reſpectable ; and that 
of his fair ſpouſe extremely amiable. To 


crown all, the appearance of the Meſſiah 
| 1 
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is full af majeſty and:mildnefs;” it exhibits 
the unutterable benignity and awful gran- 
deur of the Godhead united together in 
perfect harmony. Tho exeellent criticiſins 
of Mr. Addiſon en Paradiſe Loft, which 
are ſo well known, render it unneceſſary to 
unfold theſe' characters at any length, not 
is a particular diſplay of them compatible 
with the nature of our deſign; and we the 
rather paſs the conſideration of them at 
preſent, as we ſhall have occaſion to quote 
ſome paſſages under the other heads, which 
will ſerve to ſet the above mentioned cha- 
racters, and eſpecially the laſt, in 0 moſt 
ſtriking view. 

Let us therefore in the next place con- 
ſider Milton's talent in the invention and 
adaption of the images of poetry. Of 
theſe we find a great variety in Paradiſe 
Loſt, moſt of them as original as they are 
ſublime. There is no part of this poem 
in which the author has diſcovered fo much 
ſtrength and grandeur of imagination as itt 
his deſcriptions of the fallen archangel; 

ſelecting 


I 
ſelecting at the ſame time the greateſt images 
in nature, in order to convey to us an idea 
of his lofty and gigantic ſtature. He had 
formerly compared him to a tower, in a 
paſſage which we had already occaſion to 
quote; in the following one, when he is 
preparing himſelf for combat with Gabriel, 
our idea of the ſize and terrible majeſty of 
this prince of hell is raiſed ſtill higher, 
by an image which ſtrikes us with aſto- 
niſiment. | 
On th' other ſide Satan alarm'd, 
ColleQing all his might dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas unremoyed : 
His flature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 
Bat Horror Nam d. Boos iv. I. 985. 


That part of the deſoription, immediately 
following the image, which repreſents ** his 
ſtature as reaching to the ſky, and Horror 
as fitting plumed on his creſt,” is calcula- 
ted to raiſe our conceptions of his ſtupen- 
dous height and of his dreadful form to the 
utmoſt height. Milton's imagination ſeems 
to * itſelf whenever the figure of 

this 
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this tremendous angel. is preſented to his 
mind, in order to take in the vaſtneſs of the 
idea, which he never fails to communicate 
in his deſeriptions It ĩs impoſſible to con- 
ceive a nobler image, or one more happily 
adapted to expreſs the faded ſplendor of 
Satans form, which the poet tells us, ill 


exhibited the exceſs of glory obſcured, E 
than the following. | 


As when the ſun new riſen 
Looks throu gh the horizontal miſty air, 110 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipſe diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change | 

Perplexes monarchs ; darkened io, yet ſhone ' 

Above them all th* archangel, Book i. I. 594. 
One image is here preſented in two diffe- 
rent lights, and it is truly great in which 
ever of theſe we view it. That by which he 
repreſents the reſt of the fallen angels, the aſ- 
ſociates of Satan, and ſtanding around him, 
is likewiſe very much in the ſame ſpirit. 


" & 


As when heaven's fire b 


Hath ſeath'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 
With finged top their ſtately growth, though bare, 


Stands on the blaſted heath, Book i. I. 612. 
The 
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The appettamce or Sam flylng at 4 diſtäntt 
7s reprefented by the E 2 adi 
and picturefub/tnilirade, 


n when far of at ſea a fleet 4004. 
"Hangs i in the clouds by æquinoctial winds, 


eue eln tro Bragals, or teile: 
Q Teraate ad Tidere, . 
8 ſeem'd 3 Sn, 


Fäar off the flying fiend. ,, . Bovk ik l., 636. 
That image by” which he is deſcribed as 
ſpringing aloft He a piramid of fire, after 
he Had ended his converſation with Chaos, 
is aſtoniſhingly wild and great, as is like- 
wiſe that other by which the dreadfub ap- 
pearance of this archfiend is repreſented, 
val he is preparing to encounter death. 


Ot th otter ſide, 
Ideen d with indignation, Satan ftond 
Vaterriſted : and like a comet burn, 
Phat fires the length of Ophiuous huge 
In th” artic ſky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes peſtilence and war. Book ii. I. 706. 
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* Book ii, l. 1013. 


Theſe 
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Theſe re 4 few of Milton' s ſublime i W 
which ſerve to ſhew the ſtrength and great- 
neſs of his imagination; we ſhall next pre- 
ſent the reader with two of three peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed by their elegance and delicacy. 


He gives us the following idea of the beauty 
of Eve. 


More lovely fait \ 
Than wood nymph, or the faireſt goddeſs feign'd 
Of three that in mount Ida naked ftrove ! 
Book v. J. 380. 


He thus deſcribes her gracefulneſs parting 
from her huſband. 
Soft ſhe withdrew ; and Tike à wood nytüpk light 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betook her to the groves z but Delia's ſelf 


In gait ſurpaſs'd and goddeſs like deport. | 
Book ix. I. 386. 


The image by which the poet repreſents 
the transformation of the rebel angels of an 
inferior order, that they might find proper 
accommodation in Pandemonium, is not 
only elegant and pleaſing, but has ſome- 
thing in it wildly beautiful. 

1 Behold 
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Behold a wonder] they but now who ſcem'd 
In bigneſs to ſurpaſs earth's giant ſons, 
Now leſs than ſmalleft dwarfs, in narrow room, 
Throng numberleſs, like that Pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount, or fairy elves ; 
Whoſe midnight revels by a foreſt ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 
Or dreams he ſees, while over head the moon 
Wheels her pale courſe : they on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund muſic charm his ear: 
At once with joy and fear, his heart rebounds. 
Book i. I. 777. 


Milton diſcovers the greatneſs of his Genius 
in the invention of ſublime and pathetic 
ſentiments, as well as in the' other ſpecies 
of invention above mentioned. His addreſs 
to Light, with which the third book opens, 
is an example of true ſublimity of ſenti- 
ment, as it forms a very proper introduction 


to this book, after the horrors he had ſur- 


veyed in the preceding ones. 


* 


Hail holy Light! offspring of heaven firſt born! 
Or of th' eternal co- eternal beam 

May I expreſs thee unblam'd ? fince God is Light, 
And never but in unapproached Light 

Dwelt from eternity; dwelt then in thee, 


Bright 


CL Ts 

Bright efluence of bright eſſence inereate 

Or hear' thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 
Whoſe fountain who ſhall tell ? Before the ſun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice | 
Of God, as with a mantle, didſt inveſt 
The riſing world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formleſs infinite, 

Thee I reviſit now with bolder wing, 

Eſcap'd the ſtygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obſcure ſojourn. wy 


We ſhall juſt obſerre by the ada that 
the poet's digreflion from this ſubje& to 
that of his own blindneſs which follows, is 
highly natural and pathetic. The addreſs 
of Satan to the Sun in the begining of 'the 
fourth book, ſo diſtinguiſhed for ſublimity 
of ſentiment, is too well known to require 
being quoted or illuſtrated. The morning 
oriſons of Adam and Eve however are ſo 
much in this ſpirit, that the reader will ex- 
cuſe my inſerting a ſhort extract from them. 


Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good! 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame; 
Thus wondrous fair! thyſelf how wondrous then! 


Unſpeakable! who ſit'ſt above theſe heavens, : 
8 2 To 


4 
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To us inviſible or. dimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works : yet theſe FER 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine, 


Book v. I- 153. 


Milton likewife diſcovers great command 
over tlie paſſions, in thoſe affecting ſenti- 
ments which he attributes to our firſt an- 
ceſtors after their unhappy fall from a ſtate 
of rectitude and innocence. Eve after having 
eaten. of the. forbidden fruit, and felt its in- 
toxicating effects, comes in haſte to Adam, 
in order to acquaint him of the ſurprizing 
vertues of it, which ſhe fancies. herfelf to 
have, ene. Adam erk with a- 


= 4 © 4 


Thus cxelajae.. 


D Of faireſt of creation] laſt and beſt” 
Oi all God's works! Creature in whom excell'd 
« Whatever can to ſight, or thought, be found- 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet ! 
How art thou loſt ! Book ix. 1. 896. 


He declares however his reſolution to par- 
ticipate her fate whatever it might be, ſince 


he 
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he could not ſupport exiſtence without her. 
Milton has taken care te inform us that he 
was not deceived in this caſe, 


But fondly overcome with female charm, 
Book ix, I. 999. 


After the fames occafioned by the fatal 
fruit were diſſipated, Adam deeply ſenſible 
of his guilt and miſery; and penetrated at 
the ſame time with anguiſh and ſhame, the 
moſt affecting circumſtance of which to him 
was, his having forfcited that delightful in- 
tercourſe he had formerly enjoyed with his 
Creator and the heavenly inhabitants, ſeems 
under a ſenſe of this inſupportable loſs to 
reſign himſelf to deſpair. 


Haw fhall I behold the face 
Henceforth of God, or angel, erſt with joy 
And rapture ſo oft beheld ? thoſe heavenly ſhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Inſufferably bright. O! might I here 
In ſolitude live favage; in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſtar, or ſun- light, ſpread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as ev'ning ! Cover me ye pines! 
| Y 3 Ye 
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Ve cedats with innumerable boughs 
Hide me, where I may never ſee them more! 


Book x. 1. ro8s. 


In the following book he reſumes the theme 
of his grief, and conſidering the manifold 
miſeries of his ſituation, earneſtly wiſhes for 
death to put a period to them, regarding 
the proſpect of his diſſolution as his only 
comfort. 


How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my ſentence, and be earth 
Inſenſible! How glad would lay me down 
As in my mothers lap! There I ſhould reſt, 
And ſleep ſecure : his dreadful voice no more 


Would thunder in my ears: Book x. I. 775. 


A little after, contemplating the more re- 


mote and dreadful conſequences of his 


crime on his progeny, he thus pathetically 


£ 


a expreſſes his ſenſe of it. 


In me all 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd | Fair patrimony 
That I muſt leave you, ſons! O!] were I able 
To waſte it all myſelf and leave you none 
So diſinherited, how would ye bleſs 


Me, now your curſe ! Book x. J. 817+ 
i The 


We be, 
The fituation in which the father of man- 
kind is repreſented in the cloſe of this mo- 
ving ſoliloquy, and the ſentiments which he 
utters, are beyond meaſure affecting. No 
reader of ſenſibility can peruſe this paſſage, 
without feeling the ſtrongeſt emotions of 
pity for our firſt anceſtor. 
TN On the Ground 

Outftretch'd he lay! on the cold ground ] and oft 

Curs'd his creation ; Death as oft accus'd 

Of tardy execution, fince denounc'd 


The day of his offence. Why comes not Death, 
Said he, with one thrice acceptable ſtroke 

To end me? ſhall Truth fail to keep her word ? 
Juſtice divine not haſten to be juſt ? 

But Death comes not at call ; juſtice divine 

Mends not her ſloweſt pace for prayers, or cries ! 

O woods ! O fountains ! hillocks, dales and bowers ! 
With other echo late I taught your ſhades 

To anſwer, and refound far other ſong! l. 850. 


Eve deeply affected with ſeeing Adam 


abandoned to grief and deſpair, and unable 
to reſtrain the efforts of affectionate tender- 


neſs, yet afraid of rankling the fierceneſs of 
his paſſion by an unſeaſongble attempt to 
S 4 allay 


et! 


allay it, approaches to bim with a humble 
timidity of demeanour, in order to mitigate 
gradually the violence, of his ſorrow by par- 
ticipatin 8 it, and adminiſter all the conſola- 
tion which an afflicted and (ympathizing 
heart could ſuggeſt. Adam however caſt- 
ing his eye upon ber, Juſt when ſhe was go- 
ing to addreſs him; and conſidering her as 
the ſole cauſe of their Joint miſery, gives her 
in the phrenzy of his paſſion a ſevere rebuke, 
arraigning at the Game time the wiſdom of 
Providence in her creation, 


0 ! why did God 
Creater wiſe! that people higheſt heayen 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature? And not G1) the world at once 


With men as angels, without feminine ? ? 1.888, 
Eve "RATION though ſhe intenſely felt the 
mortifying repulſe ſne had met with, grows 
more fervently importunate than ever, pro- 
ſtrates herſelf befare him, and by the moſt 
moving ſupplications implores his forgiv» 
neſs, and the return of his affection. 


Forſake 
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| Forſake me not thus Adam ? Witdeßs beav'n 


What love ſincere, ang rey'rence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 


Unhappily deceiv'd! Thy Ne 

I beg, and claſp thy knees: — dereave me not 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy conſe, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
My only ſtrength and ftay | Forlorn of thee 
Whither ſhall I betake me? where ſubſiſt? 
While yet we live, ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace! 1.914. 


The effect of this pathetic addreſs was juſt 
what we ſhould have expected. There is 
an eloquence in the importunity and tears of 
diſtreſsful beauty which hath ſeldom failed 
to appeaſe the violence of rage, and to 
awaken the tender ſenſations of ſympathy 
and love. 


* 


Soon his heart relented 
Tow'rds her, his life ſo late, and ſole delight, 
Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs ! I. 940 


To the paſſages above quoted from Para- 
diſe Loſt, we ſhall ſubjoin one more very 


beautiful and pathetic. Eve having, at the 
defire of her huſband, upon his obſerving 
the 
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the angel approach, who was commiſſioned 
to remove them both from Paradiſe, retired 
for a little; and overhearing the heavenly 
meſſenger deliver his commiſſion, ſuddenly 
breaks in upon their conference, uttering the 
following natural and affecting exclamation, 


O unexpected ſtroke l worſe than of death 
Muſt I thus leave thee Paradiſe ? thus leave 

Thee native ſoil ! theſe happy walks, and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of Gods ! where I had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite of that day 

That muſt be mortal to us both ! O flowers 
'That never will in other climate grow, 

My early viſitation, and my laſt 

At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the firſt op'ning bud, and gave ye names. 


Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſial fount ? 
Thee laſtly, nuptial bower ! by me adorn'd 

With what to ſight, or ſmell, was ſweet ! from thee 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander down, 


Into a lower world; to this obſcure 

And wild ! How ſhall we breathe in other air 

Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits? 7 
Book xi. I. 268. 


Milton poſſeſſed talents for deſcriptive- 
poetry, 


poetry in as high a degree as any Poet what- 
ever. The following deſcription is as truly 
wild and pictureſque as any that we remem- 
ber to have met with. It is entirely in 
Shakeſpear's ſpirit, by whoſe wildeſt deſ- 
criptions of the occupations of ghoſts and 
witches, in which his chief talent lay, it is 
we think not excelled. Speaking of the 
hell hounds, which inceſſantly barked and 


yelled in the womb of fin, and around her, 
he adds, 


Not uglier follow the night hag, when call'd 

In ſecret, riding through the air ſhe comes 

Lur'd by the ſmell of infant blood to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 

Eclipſes at their charms. Book ii. 1 662. 
There is ſomething ſo wildly ſolemn, and 
at the ſame time ſo horrible and terrific in 
this deſcription, that our blood runs chill in 
the peruſal. It is ſurprizing that fo ſtrik- 
ing a paſſage ſhould have eſcaped the notice 
of the celebrated Mr. Addiſon in his cri- 
ticiſms upon Paradiſe Loſt. The flight of 
Satan, after he had ſurveyed from the con- 
fines of hell the dominions of Chaos through 


wh. ch 
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which he was to paſs, is deſcribed with 
great ſublimity, and in ſo vivid a manner, 
as to place the figure of this dreadful fiend 
ſoaring aloft full in our eye. 


At laſt his fail broad vans 
He ſpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſmoke 
Uplifted ſpurns the ground : thence many a league, 
As in a cloudy chair, aſcending rides 
Audacious Book ii. I. 927, 


The deſcription of the combat betwixt 
Michael and Satan in the ſixth book is 
raiſed with unequalled ſublimity. We are 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the tremend- 
ous appearance and more than mortal proweſs 
of either angel, and we wait the iſſue of the 
combat in anxious and dread ſuſpenſe. 


For likeſt Gods they ſeem'd, 
Stood they, or mov'd : in ſtature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of great heav'n ! 
Now wav'd their fiery ſwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles ; two broad ſuns their ſhields 
Blaz'd oppoſite, while expectation Rood 
In horror, Book vi. 30r. 


The 
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The majeſty and dreadful grandeur of the 
Meſſiah ruſhing. forward in his flaming car, 
in order to execute upon the apoſtate angels 
the vengeance of the Almighty Father, is 
very conſpicuous in the in the following ſub- 
lime paſſage. 


At once the four ſpread out their ſtarry wings, 
With dreadful ſhade coritiguous, and the orbs 

Of his fierce chariot rowI'd; as with the ſound 

Of torrent floods, or of a numerous hoſt. 

He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night: under his burning wheels 

The ſtedfaſt empyrean ſhook throughout; 

All but the throne itſelf of God. Book vi. I. 827. 


In this deſcription Milton ſeems to have 
had in his eye the chariot repreſented to 
Ezekiel in a viſion, and perhaps the aſcent 
of Jupiter from Mount Ida, of which 
however it cannot be properly called an 
imitation, ſince he hath rather rivalled than 
imitated Homer. 

In the following book the Meſſiah ap- 
pears in awful, but milder majeſty, cloathed 


in the ſplendor of his father's glory, and 
attended 
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attended with an innumerable hoſt of angels, 
preparing to execute the great undertaking 
aſſigned him by the Almighty, the creation 
of the world. The natural ſublimity of 
Milton's Genius has in this part of the 
poem been aided by the Moſaic account of 
the creation, and by that ſimple, yet ſub- 
lime relation of our Saviour's quelling a 
tempeſt at. ſea by his authoritative com- 
mand. The powerful mandate by which 
the commotions of the deep and dark abyſs 
are ſtilled previous to the work of creation, 
is uttered with all the ſolemnity and autho- 
rity of the Creator. 


Silence ye troubled waves ! and thou deep peace 
Said then th' omnific word, your diſcord end. 


Book vii. I. 216. 
The deſcription of Satan raiſing his enor- 
mous bulk from the fiery lake, and after- 
wards expanding his wings for flight, is 
completely original, at the ſame time that 
it is remarkably pictureſque and ſublime. 


Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 


His mighty ſtature: on each hand the flames 
Driv'n 
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Driv'n back ward ſlope their pointing ſpites, and row!'d 
In billows leave th” midſt a horid vale. N 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 


Aloft, incumbent on the duſky air, 
| That felt unuſual weight. © Book i. I. 221. 


This paſſage affords a very ſtriking exam- 
ple of the perfection of poetic painting, 
which exhibits the figures it portrays with 
almoſt as much vivacity to the imagination 
as if they were ſet before our eyes. 

With regard to thoſe general but eſſen- 
tial characteriſtics of original Genius, infiſt- 
ed on in the preceding book, an irregular 
greatneſs, wildneſs, and enthuſiaſm of ima- 
gination, we have abundance of examples of 
them in Paradiſe Loſt. 

As inſtances of all thefe qualities united 
together we may adduce the dreadful down- 
fall of Satan and his compeers from the 
battlements of heaven. 


Him th” Almighty power 
Hurld headlong flaming through th' ethereal ſky 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion down 
To bottomleſs perdition; there to dwell 
In 


2 ,» 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 


Who durſt 1 the Omnipotence to arms. 
| Book i. I. 44 


We may * add their poſture on the 
burning lake, particulraly that of Satan, 
the amazing and expeditious ſtructure of 
Pandæmonium, the towering flight of the 
archfend chrough the ce dun air ſublitne® 
together with the dreadful battles of the 
angels, all which furprizing incidents, at the 
ſame time that they ſhewthe utmoſt fertility 
of invention, are likewiſe ſtriking examples 
of an irregular wildneſs, greatneſs and enthu- 


fraſm of imagination. 
The laſt remark which we made in the 


ſection on original poetic Genius, that this 
quality will diſcover itſelf in allegories, in 
=i/ions, or in the creation of ideal characters 
of one ſpecies or another, is very particularly 
and eminently confirmed by the ſublime 
track that Milton hath purſued in Paradiſe 
Loſt, in whicli he hath not only preſented a 


variety 
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1 
variety of the moſt aſtoniſhing viſionary 
ſcenes to the imagination, but likewiſe ex- 
hibited ſupernatural Beings of incompa- 
rable dignity, created by the mere force 
of his own great and unbounded Genius. 


1 
. VI. 


An e s r 6 


1 N order to render the deſign of this eſſay 
more complete, we thought it might not be 
improper to ſubjoin a few remarks upon the 
characters of two of the moſt eminent fo- 
reign Poets, Taflo and Arioſto; whoſe re- 
ſpective merit we ſhall not attempt to diſ- 
play at any very conſiderable length, judging 
it ſufficient for our purpoſe to give a general 
idea of their different poetic talents, as ex- 
erted in thoſe walks of Genius we have 
above conſidered. We ſhall begin with 
Arioſto, whom many of his countrymen, it 
ſhould ſeem, very unjuſtly prefer to his rival 
and contemporary Taſſo“. 

His talent in the invention of incidents 
claims our firſt attention. 


— 


* The tranſlator of the Orlando Furioſo, informs us, 
that after long diſputes among ſeveral learned univerſities 
in Italy, concerning the comparative poetical merit of 


Arioſto and T aſlo, the preſcrence was at laſt unanimouſly 
/ aſſigned 
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Were we to regard this ſpecies of inven- 
tion as the ſole characteriſtic of original Po- 
etic Genius, or even as the chief ingredient _ 
inits compoſition, and to eſtimate the merit 
of Arioſto by this ſtandard, we ought doubt- 
leſs to aſſign him the higheſt rank in the ſcale 

of Genius, and to confider him as the 
greateſt Poet that ever exiſted. 

But we have already ſhewn that the 
power of inventing incidents, though an in- 
gredient im the compoſition of original poetic 
Genius, is not the moſt eſſential one, nor its 
molt diſtinguiſhing criterion®, and that the 
creation of uncommon characters, eſpecially 
fach as are ſupernatural, requires a ſtronger 
effort of Genius than the invention of any in- 
cidents whatever. Of this laſt we find an im- 
menſe variety in the Orlando Furioſo, which 
is upon the whole a very extraordinary work, 
though it is difficult to conceive upon what 


1 


aſſigned to the former. We ſhall not enter into a diſpute 
upon this point with thoſe learned bodies; though not- 
withſtanding their authoritative teſtimony, we make no 
ſcruple to declare our ſuperior — of Taſſo. 

* Book ii. fect. 3. 


T 2 plan 
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plan the author has conducted it. This 
poem, properly ſpeaking, is neither epic nor 
allegorical, and yet it participates of ſome 
of the qualities eſſential to both. It poſ- 
ſeſſes all the dignity of the narration and 
action of the epic muſe, but is utterly deſti- 
tute of that unity of action, time, and place, 
which is neceſſary to conſtitute a regular and 
legitimate epic poem. On the other hand 
it exhibits much of the wildneſs and mar- 
vellouſiieſs of allegory; and though the au- 
thor. does not often appear to have intended 
it, we may frequently draw a hidden and 
figurative meaning from the wonderful 
events which he relates. The truth is, the 
Orlando Furioſo, conſidered altogether, ap- 
pears like a maſs of matter compoſed of he- 
trogenious and diſcordant parts*, It conſiſts 


__— 


* 


* When we conſider the ſtrange medley of uncon- 
nected events related in the Orlando Furioſo, the queſ- 
tion which the Cardinal d'Eſte put to Arioſto, Ove dia- 
volo, meſſer Lodovico hai trovato tante coglionoric ? 
Where the devil, Lewis, could you find ſuch trumpery ? 


Of 


appears no way unnatural, 
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of a jumble of incoherent adventures, en- 
chantments and exploits, begun and inter- 
rupted, reſumed and purſued, as fancy or 
whim dictated; in the repreſentation of 
which the author at one time excites our - 
curioſity and intereſts our paſſions ; at an- 
other. wantonly diſappoints the one and 
breaks the other, merely from the capricious 
pleaſure, it ſhould ſeem, of perplexing and 
irritating the minds of his readers. Our 
countryman Spenſer has frequently itnitated 
the Italian poet in this abſurd praftice. The 
reader muſt not expect that I ſhould attempt 
to digeſt ſuch a chaos of incidents as is to be 
met with in the Orlando Furioſo into any 
kind of order; or that I ſhould ſo much as 
preſent him with the ſhorteſt abſtract of thoſe 
incidents. I intend only to glance: at a few 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhing which ſtruck me 
in the peruſal, as far as I can recolle& them, 
for I muſt be excuſed from the trouble of 
ſearching out and connecting them, ſcattered 
as they are through the disjointed parts of 
this voluminous work. 
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The ſtory of Bradamant's binding the magi- 
cian Atlant, and relieving her lover Rug- 
gier*, who had been long confined by that 
ſorcerer in his caſtle, in order to elude the 
danger to which his deſtiny expoſed him, 
has probably ſuggeſted to Spenſer the ad- 
venture of Britomart, in which ſhe relieves 
Amoret from the enchantments of the ſor- 
cerer Buſirane r. Bradamant however ſoon 
looſes all the advantage ſne had gained by 
her conqueſt of Atlant, for the enchanter 
vaniſhes, and he contrives it ſo that his 
winged horſe Hippogryphe, after ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts had been made by this lady 
to catch him, approaches to Ruggier, who 
mounts him, and is immediately carried off 
three thouſand miles from his miſtreſs at 
one ſtretch, This ſingle incident will give 
the reader ſome idea of Arioſto's paſſion for 
the marvellous. The deſcription of Alcina 
and her abode, in the ſixth canto, will put 
the reader in mind of the Armida of Taſſo, 


— 
hd 


* Cant. iv. f Fairy Queen, book iii. cant, 12. 
| and 
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and the Aeraſia of Spenſer. We know not 
whether Alcina or Armida be the original, 
but the deſcription of the perſon and ſitua- 
tion of Taſſo's enchantreſs is certainly more 
pictureſque and luxuriant than that of 
Arioſto's, which has likewiſe great merit. 
Spenſer, we have already obſerved, hath very 
cloſely copied the former in the repreſenta- 
tion he has given us of the abode of Acraſia; 
and Taſſo himſelf hath doubtleſs taken the 
firſt hint of his Armida from the Circe of 
Homer, though it muſt be confeſſed the 
imitation is in this caſe pretty diſtant, and 
the circumſtances are varied very confide- 
rably. In this canto likewiſe we have a 
very wonderful relation of Aſtolfo's being 
ſhut up in a myrtle-tree which ſends forth 
cries, a ſtory either imitated from the myrtle 
tree incloſing a lady, and wounded by Tan- 
cred in the Jeruſalem Delivered“, or which 
has given occaſion to that imitation, The 
account given in the fifteenth canto, of Cali- 


* 


®* Book xiii. 
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gorant the giant's being taken in his own 
net, is an imitation of the fiction in the 
Odyſſey of Mars and Venus being caught in 
the net made by Vulcan, as the ſtory of the 
Hure in the ſeventeenth canto is a copy of 
that of Polypheme. The relation which 
the author gives of the magician Orril's run- 
ning after Aſtolpho in queſt of his head, 

which he had cut off, is rather ludicrous than 
aſtoniſhing ®; and the repreſentation of the 
ſudden diſperſion of Aſtolpho's enemies by a 
ſingle blaſt of his horn, is in the ſame taſte f, 
The hiſtory of Orlando's madneſs however is 
quite of another kind. In developing this 
event the author has diſcovered uncommon 
ſtrength of i imagination. The cauſe of his 
madneſs is natural; its progreſs is gradual 
and affecting; and the cataſtrophe is highly 
wrought upf. He ſoon relapſes however into 
extravagant and childiſh fiction. Aſtolpho's 
horn ſerves him in excellent ſtead, and 1s in- 
ſtrumental in performing the greateſt mi- 


—— 


Cant. 15. + Cant, 20. f Cant, 23. 
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racles. Its effe&s in driving away the Har- 
pies from the table of Senapus king of Nu- 
bia, and the duke's purſuit of them, till he 
drave them to the infernal regions, related 
in the thirty third canto, are certainly too 
much upon the marvellous ſtamp, and border 
upon the ludicrous. Aſtolpho's journey to 
the Moon in the thirty fourth canto, under 
the conduct of St. John the Evangeliſt, is 
as extravagant a fiction as any of thoſe above 
mentioned; but it is more poetical, and has 
ſomething of that romantic wildneſs which 
characterizes a great Genius. The retreat 
of Ruggier and Bradamant, after their inef- 
fectual rencounter in battle, to a ſequeſtered 
valley, to which the lover was led by his 
miſtreſs, in order to give him an opportunity 
of vindicating his conduct at his own im- 
portunate deſire, is well contrived, though 
the deſign was for ſome time fruſtrated by 
Marphiſa, who inflamed with rage upon ac- 
count of the ſeveral defeats ſhe had ſuſtained 
from Bradamant, purſued that heroine in 
order to renew the combat with her, and 


revenge 
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revenge the indignity ſne had ſuffered. The 
efforts of Ruggier to ſeparate the two female 
warriours, naturally enough bring upon him 
the indignation of Marphiſa, whoſe deſpe- 
rate attack of him, tended to convince Bra- 
damant of the injurious ſuſpicions ſhe had 
entertained againſt her lover. The diſcovery 
of Ruggier and Marphiſa to each other, by 
a ſupernatural voice ifluing from the tomb, 
is ſurpriſing, and well timed, as it ſerves at 
once to reconcile the. two combatants en- 
gaged in a dangerous encounter, who im- 
mediately recognize and embrace each other 
as brother and ſiſter, and utterly to remove 
every ſhadow of ſuſpicion from the mind of 
Bradamant to the prejudice of Ruggier, being 
aſſured of his fidelity by the voice above 
mentioned, The ſcene of this diſcovery 1s 
very happily laid; as the ſolitude of the place 
conſpiring with the important and awful de- 
claration ſounded in their ears from a hollow 
tomb in the midſt of the wood, produces a 
ſolemn attention and dread in the mind of 
the reader, The diſcovery of this ſuperna- 
tural 
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tural voice to be that of Atlante, who is 
thereby declared to have been the tutor of 
| Ruggier and Marphiſa, is evidently either the 
model or copy of the diſcovery made to 
Clorinda by her guardian in Jeruſalem De- 
livered. Aſtolpho's miraculouſly converting 
the ſtones which he rolls down the hill into 
horſes, which ſeour neighing through the 
fields completely capariſoned“, is an extra- 
vagantly wild fiction, and can no other way 
gratify the imagination than by exciting our 
laughter at the marvellouſnefs of the author's 
relations. His reſtoring Orlando to his 
wits by applying a phial in which his ſenſes 
were ſhut up, to his noſe, is another in- 
cident of a very ludicrous kind. Aſtol- 
pho's applying the bladder which he re- 
ceived from St. John to the hole in the 
cave whence the ſouth wind iſſued, and 
his confining it within this receptacle in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent its railing the 


whirling ſands of the deſert, through which 
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he and the Nubian troops were to paſs, the 
learned reader will immediately recolle& to 
be a palpable imitation of the ſtory in the 
Odyſley, of Ulyſſes having got from Zolus 
the winds ſhut up in a bag, in order to pre- 
vent his being ſhipwrecked. This fiction 
appears extravagant even upon Homer's 
principles of mythology in the Odyſſey, but 
in the Orlando Furioſo it is perfectly ridicu- 
lous and abſurd. The laſt incident we ſhall 
mention is the transformation of the leaves 
of trees into ſhips of war of various ſizes, 
effected by the wonder working Aſtolpho's 
throwing them into the ſea, an event as mira- 
culous as the metamorphoſis of the ſtones 
into armed ſteeds, and both of them far re- 
moved beyond the utmoſt verge of credibility. 

Theſe few incidents, ſelected from a great 
number of a ſimilar kind which we meet with 
in the Orlando Furioſo, will give the reader 
ſome idea of Arioſto's talent in this ſpecies of 
invention. And indeed if originality and great- 
of Genius is to be eſtimated by the number 
and marvellouſneſs of incidents invented, it 
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cannot be denied that Arioſto is ſuperior to, 
and unrivalled by any of the divine Poets of 
whom we have been treating; but then it is 
on the other hand equally certain, that in this 
ſpecies of invention our author has his rivals, 
and thoſe too among claſſes of perſons whom 
one would ſcarce ſuſpect to be diſtinguiſhed 
by originality of Genius. The claſſes we 
have in our eye are thoſe of nurſes and old 
women, who are fond of the wonderful. 
Perhaps the reader may recollect that he has 
ſometimes heard marvellous ſtories invented 
by ſuch people with ſurprizing readineſs, and 
not very unlike ſome of our Poet's fictions; 
the author at leaſt can remember he has often 
been entertained with them. 

Theſe remarks naturally lead us to obſerve 
the juſtneſs and importance of a rule laid 
down by Ariſtotle for the condu both of 
an epic and dramatic poem, and it is this; 
that the incidents invented ſhould not only 
be ſurprizing but probable*. Without the 
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firſt curioſity cannot be excited, without the 
laſt the mind cannot be intereſted. The 
imagination may indeed be amuſed · by very 
improbable fictions, but they will take very 
little hold of the affections and the heart. 
It is for this reaſon that we do not commonly 
take a very deep intereſt in the iſſue of the 
adventures celebrated by Arioſto, though we 
ought to make ſeveral exceptions, ſome of 
which will be afterwards mentioned. 

After all, let it be confeſſed that there 
are ſome fictions extremely improbable, 
which may nevertheleſs diſcover uncommon 
ſtrength and exuberance of imagination. 
When ſuch fictions have the characters of 
wildneſs and grandeur, as well as of impro- 
bability ſtamped upon them, we acknow- 
ledge them as the effuſions of a great Genius, 
unchaſtiſed by proper diſcipline and culture. 
Many of the incidents in the Orlando Fu- 
rioſo are of this kind. 

Several of Arioſto's characters are ſtrongly 
marked. Orlando his great hero is diſtin- 
guiſhed by his unconquerable valour, by the 
enthuſiaſm of his chivalry, by the romantic 
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extravagance of his love for Angelica, and 
by its effects in overturning his reaſon; The 
character of Aſtolpho is a compound of 
bravery, generoſity, and friendſhip, Bran- 
dimart intereſts us in his fate, by his heroiſm 
united with the ardor and tenderneſs of his 
affection for Flordilige. Rinaldo is generous, 
brave and impetuous. Leon is likewiſe 
characterized by an uncommon generofity 
and greatneſs of ſoul, diſcovered in the whole 
of his conduct to Ruggier, not only by reſ- 
cuing him from impriſonment and death at 
the utmoſt hazard; but by reſigning Brada- 
mant to him after he had diſcovered that ſhe 
was betrothed to Ruggier. The character 
of Rhodomont is a contraſt to that of Leon; 
as his perſonal courage is ſullied by the bru- 
tallity, cruelty, and favage ferocity of his 
manners. Ruggier is the moſt accompliſhed 
of all Arioſto's heroes. He 1s celebrated 
not only for his ſuperior proweſs, but for 
the conſtancy of his love to Bradamant, for 
the fidelity of his friendſhip to Leon, and 
for the moſt delicate and affecting ſenti- 

ments 
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ments of gratitude and honour, which de- 
termined him to reſign his miſtreſs and ſa- 
crifice his life from the ſenſe he had of his 
obligations to his friend, The ſtruggle be- 
twixt gratitude and honour, friendſhip and 
love, is ſtrongly marked in the conduct of 
Ruggier in the forty- fifth canto, when the 
propoſal is made to him by Leon of under- 
taking the combat upon his account in diſ- 
guiſe againſt Bradamant, in order to gain that 
Lady to him for his wife. The forty-fixth 
canto preſents an affecting diſplay of Rug- 
gier's character. This hero is exhibited in 
a diſtant wood, voluntarily pining away with 
hunger, abandoned to grief and deſpair, from 
which he is relieved, when he is upon the 
point of expiring, by the unexampled ge- 
neroſity of Leon, whoſe character is repre- 
ſented in the moſt amiable light. 

The third ſpecies of invention in which 
we ſhewed a Poet of original Genius will ex- 
cell, was that of images, of which we ſhall 
adduce an example or two from the Orlando 
Furioſo. 


Angelica 
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Angelica having become the captive of 
barbarians, by whom ſhe was to be ſacri- 
ficed to a monſter, Orlando is repreſented as 
deploring her melancholy and helpleſs ſitua- 
tion in the following paſſage, in which, by 
the uſe of a very tender image, he gives us 
a lively and affecting idea both of her miſ- 
fortunes and of his own miſery upon ac- 
count of them. 


Deh, dove ſenza me, dolee mia vita, 

Rimaſa ſei fi giovane, e ſi bella? 

Come poi che 1a luce e diſpartita 

Riman tra boſchi la ſmarrita agnella, 

Che dal paſtor ſperando eſſer udita 

Si via lagnando in queſta parte, e in quella, 

Tanto ch'el lupo Vode di lontano; 

E'l miſero paſtor ne piange in vano. Cant. viii. ſt. 76. 


Ah ! in what region does my ſoul's delight, 
From me forlorn ſo young and lovely ſtay ? 
Like as the lambkin at approaching night, 
That wandring in the woods has loſt its way, 
Hoping her voice the ſhepherd may invite, 

In plaintive bleating up and down does ſtray, 
Till to the diſtant wolf the ſound is ſent ; 

[a vain the ſhepherd does his loſs lament. 


U The 
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The gradual ſubſiding of Bradamant's re- 
ſentment againſt Ruggier, the grateful te- 
tuin of her affection for him, and the effects 
of his propoſal of retiring with her from the 
combat, in order to explain the cauſe of his 
ſeeming indifference to her, are repreſented 
with great elegance and beauty, by the image 
of a warm ſouth wind blowing upon the 
brooks, which had been freezed by the 
breath of winter. 


Come à i meridional tepidi venti, 
Che ſpirano dal mare il fiato caldo, 
Le nevi fi diſciolgono e i torrenti, 
E il ghiaccio, che pur dianzi era fi ſaldo 
Coſi a quei pregli, a quei brevi lamenti 
II cor de la ſorella di Rinaldo 
Subito ritorno pietoſo, e molle, 
Che'l ira, più che marmo, indurar volle. 
Cant. xxxvi. ſt. 40. 


As to the tepid ſouthern winds which blow 
With their warm breath o'er ſurface of the main, 
The ice which was ſo hard before, the ſnow, 
The frozen brooks diſſolve themſelves to rain, 
At theſe ſhort plaints, at theſe intreaties, ſo 
Rinaldo's ſiſter's heart returns again 

Suddenly ſoft, mov'd with compaſſion, 


Which anger render'd had more hard than ſtone. 
We 
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We meet with ſeveral ſublime and pathetic 
ſentiments likewiſe ſcattered through dif- 
ferent parts of the Orlando Furioſo. 

The abrupt addreſs to the Almighty, in 
which the Poet implores him to receive the 
departing ſoul of Brandimart among the 
heavenly hoſt, is an example of true ſubli- 
mity of ſentiment, at the ſame time that it; 
is a refined ſtroke of the pathetic, as it in- 
timates to us at once that the wound which 
the Chriſtian hero had received from Gra- 
daſs by ſurprize, while he was juſt upon 
the point of killing the African king, was 
mortal. 


Padre del ciel, da fra gli detti tuoi 

Spiriti luogo al marter tuo fedele; 

Che giunto al fin de tempeſtoſi ſuoi 

Viaggi, in porto omai legi le vele. 

Ah! Durindana, dunque eſſer tu puoi 

Al tuo ſignore Orlando fi crudele, 

Che la pit grate compagnia, e pitt fida, 

Ch' egli abbia al mondo, innanzi tu gli uecida? 
Cant. xli. ſt. 100. 


Father of heaven ! amidſt your choſen hoſt 
Of ſpirits, your juſt martyr place allow, 
| U 2 Who 
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Who ends his voyages by tempeſts toſt, 

And in the hayen binds his ſails up now. 

Ah! Durindan, couldſt thou then be diſpos'd 
Thy lord Orland fuch cruelty to ſhow ! 

That his companion deareſt and moſt true 
Ta world be had, you thus before him flew ! 


Our Poet had intereſted us greatly in the 
fate of Brandimart, by his previous deſcrip- 
tion of the mutual ardor and tenderneſs of 
affection expreſſed by him and Flordilige to 
each other, eſpecially in their laſt inter- 
view, which renders his untimely death 
much more affecting. The lamentation of 
Flordilige after ſhe had been informed of 
her lover's death is likewiſe very pathetic®, 
as is that of Orlando, both which bear a 
pretty ſtrong reſemblance to the lamenta- 
tions of Priam's family over the dead body 
of Hector, in 9 my, third book of the 
Iliad. 

It is impolible to read the deſcription of 
Olympiz's ſituation, abandoned by her per- 
fidious lover on a deſolate. coaſt, without 
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feeling the ſtrongeſt emotions of ſympathy 
for the unfortunate lady who had been 
treated with ſuch barbarous cruelty. 


E con la faecia in qui ſteſa ſal' letto, 

Bagnandola di planto dicca lui: 

Jerſera deſti inſieme a dui ricetto, 

Perchi inſieme al levar non ſiamo dui ? 

O Perfido Bireno, O maladetto, 

Giorno, ch'al mondo generata fut; 

Che debbo far? che poſsio far qui fola ? 

Chi mi da aiuto, oime ! chi mi conſola ? 

| Cant. x. ſt. 27. 


And caſting on the couch her viſage low, 

Bathing it o'er with tears, the to it ſpoke; 

Laſt night you kind reception gave to two, 

Why then two were we not when we awoke ? 

Oh! faithleſs Brien! Oh! curſt day of woe 

That from my mother's womb me wretched took. 

What ſhould I do. What can I here alone. 

Who'll give me comfort? Whence alas! can help be 
ſhown ? | 


Her invocation of the wild beaſts to deſtroy 
her, in order to deliver her from a more 
deplorable fate, an ignominious and miſc- 


rable ſervitude, is deeply affecting, and riſes 
U 3 likewiſe 
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likewiſe to a very conſiderable pitch of 
ſublimity. 


Deh pur, che da color, che vanno in corſa, 
Jo non ſiu preſa, e poi venduta ſchiava. 

Prima che queſto, il lupo, il leon, Vorſo 
Venga e la tigte, e ogn'altra fera brava; 

Di cui l'ugna mi ſtracci, e franga il morſa, 

E morta mi ftraſcini a la ſua cava. 

Coſi dicendo le mani ſi caccia 

Ne capei d'oro, e à chiocca à chiocea ſtraccia. 


Cant. x. ft. 33. 


Oh! left I ſhould be ſeiz'd by ſome corſair, 
Who ravage o'er the coaſts, and ſold a ſlave, 
Come every wolf and lion, horrid bear, 

Ye greedy tygers, come, each ſavage brave 

Cruſh with your fangs, with claws-my body tear, 
And drag me breathleſs to your deadly cave: 
Thus having ſpake, her furious hands ſhe clench'd 
Into her golden locks, and off them wrench'd. 


The Orlando Furioſo affords many examples 
of vivid and pictureſque deſcription, as well 
as of ſublime and pathetic ſentiment, of 
which we ſhall preſent the reader [oo one 


or two inſtances. / 


_— deſcription of Olympia's fituation, 
after 
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after ſhe had been abandoned by the faith- 
leſs Biren, at one time repreſented as run- 
ning along the ſtrand like a fury, at another 
time as gazing after him over the ſea in 
filent and agonizing grief, is particularly 
vivid and affecting. 


Corre di nuovo in ſa Veſtrema ſabbia, 

E ruota il capo, e ſparge à Varia il crine, 
E ſembra forſennata, e ch' addoſſo abbia, 
Non un demonio ſol, ma le decine, 

O qual Ecuba, ſia converſa in rabbia, 
Viſtoſi morto Polidore al fine. 

Or fi ferma ſi un ſaſſo, e guarda il mare; 


Ne men d'un vero ſaſſo un ſaſſo pare. 
Cant. x. ſt. 34. 


DA 


She ran again along the winding ſtrand, 
Rowling her head, and caſt her locks in air, | 
And ſeem'd diſtracted, or as if a band & | 
Of evil ſpirits had purſued her there; 

Or like to Hecuba, with rage crack-brain'd, 
When her dead ſon ſhe ſaw, in wild deſpair, 
Now ſeated on a ſtone, gaz'd o'er the ſea, 
And ſenſeleſs fix'd, a ſtone ſhe ſeem'd to be, 


Arioſto has thrown an air of terrible gran- 
deur into the following deſcription of the 
U4 appearance 
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appearance of the king of Algiers aſſault- 
ing the fortreſs of his enemies, though he 
is not quite ſo tremendous a hero as Achil- 
les is repreſented in the twenty ſecond book 
of the Iliad. 


Sta ſa la porta il Re d'Algier lucente 
Di chiaro acciar, cha*] capo gli arma e'] buſto; 
Come uſcito di tenebre ſerpente, 
Poi c'ha laſciato ogni ſquallor vetuſto 
Del nuovo ſcoglio altiero, e che fi ſente 
Ringiovenito, e più che mai robuſto : 
Tre lingue vibra, ha ne gli occhi fuoco : 
Dovunque paſſa ogn' animal di loco. 

- Cant. xvii. ſt. 11. 


Before the gate, ſhining in ſteely ſpark, 

Stood th' Algier king, arm'd his buſt and head: 
Juſt as the ſerpent iſſuing from the dark, 

Soon as all his former ſkin has ſhed, 

Proud of his new got ſcales, and does remark 
That he's more ſtrong than &er, renovated, 
Shaots his three tongues, and in his eyes has fire, 
Where er he goes all animals retire, 


With regard to the laſt mentioned charac- 
teriſtic of original Genius in Poetry, which 
was an irregular greatneſs, wildneſs, and 

s enthuſiaſm 
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enthuſiaſm of imagination, we meet with 

very conſpicuous examples of it in the Or- 

lando Furioſo, as hath ſufficiently appeared 

from the incidents we have ſelected from 


this work. 
The marvellous fictions of magicians and 


enchantreſſes, and other ideal characters 
ſcattered throughout the Orlando Furioſo, 
and particularly the journey of Aſtolpho to 
the moon, and his viſions of Paradiſe, are 
inconteſtible proofs of the ſtrong propenſity 
of this Poet's Genius to the creation of ima- 
ginary ſcenes, perſons and events, by which 
we ſhewed every truly original Genius in 
Poetry will be remarkably diſtinguiſhed. | 
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We ſhall next examine the merit of 
Taſſo, the rival and countryman of Arioſto, 
as it appears in the Jeruſalem Delivered, 
his capital performance. 

If Taſſo hath. not invented ſo great a 
number of incidents as Arioſto, he hath 
however invented a ſufficient variety of theſe, 
and as they are in their own nature more 
important, ſo they are digeſted with much 
greater regularity in the Gieruſalemma Lib- 
berata than in the Orlando Furioſo. Let 
us juſt glance at the principal incidents in 
the former. 

The appearance of Gabriel, ſent by the 
Almighty to perſuade Godfrey to call a 
council of the chiefs, in order to ele& a 
ſupreme commander, is a well invented 

machine 
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machine, “ as the meſſage he delivers is 
happily adapted both to convince that hero 
of the importance of uniting their forces 
under the direction of one leader, and to 
inſpire Godfrey himſelf, who is informed 
by the angel that he is deſtined by heaven 
to the command of the Chriſtian army, 
with confidence of ſucceſs. It is judiciouſly 
contrived by the Poet, that the interview 
betwixt Tancred and Clorinda in the third 
book ſhould be interrupted by a general 
encounter of the two armies, as this inter- 
ruption ſerves to inflame the paſſion of 
Tancred, and to give a fuller diſplay of his 
character, at the ſame time that it affords 
room to introduce a ſeries of events, which 
render the fate of Clorinda more deeply 
affecting. Erminia's pointing out and de- 
ſcribing to Aladine the ſeveral Chriſtian 
leaders, + the reader will obſerve to be an 
imitation of Homer, who in his Iliad hath 
repreſented Helen as pointing out the 
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Græcian chiefs to Priam from the walls of 
Troy. The fourth book opens with the 
ſummons of the infernal council, and with 
the convention of thoſe malevolent beings, 
the deſcription of which is calculated to 
impreſs the mind of the reader with horror, 
together with the ſpeech of Pluto their 
ſovereign, which is perfectly characteriſtic, 
and ſuitable to the ſuperior dignity and un- 
conquerable pride of this prince of Hell. 
Taſſo's repreſentation of this infernal aſſem- 
bly doubtleſs ſuggeſted the Pandemonium 
of Milton, and the dreadful concourſe of 
Satan and his compeers in this wonderful 
fabric. The account of the enchantreſs 


Armida's being ſent by her uncle Hidraotes 
king of Damaſcus, who was at the ſame 


time a magician to the Chriſtian camp, in 
order to ſeduce the principal leaders, and 
engage them in her intereſt by a feigned 
ſtory of her misfortunes, is not only inte- 
refting in the event, as it tends to ſhew the 
influence of female blandiſhment over the 


human heart, but is a judiciouſly con- 
trived 


* 


Bonk 
trived incident, in order to weaken the 
Chriſtian army by drawing of their chief 
heroes; and the firſt ſuggeſtion of it to 
Hidraotes is with great propriety attributed 
to one of the fiends of hell. The quarrel 
betwixt Rinaldo and Gernando in the fifth 
book, concerning the command of the war- 
riours who had engaged in the intereſt of 
Armida, is an imitation, conſiderably varied 
however, of the quarrel betwixt Agamem- 
non and Achilles in the firſt book of the 
Iliad, as Rinaldo's departure from the army 
in reſentment of Godfrey's intention of 
bringing him to a trial upon account of his 
having killed Gernando, will put the reader 
in mind of Achilles abandoning the Grecian 
army, upon account of their general's de- 
tention of his female captive. The chal- 
lenge of Argantes, and the combat betwixt 
this chief and Tancred in the following 
book, is a copy of that betwixt Hector and 
Ajax in the ſixth book of the Iliad. Ermi- 
nia's diſguifing herſelf in the armour of 
Clorinda, and her going in that armour in 
queſt 
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queſt of Tancred, are intereſting incidents 
in themſelves, and are rendered more par- 
ticularly intereſting by the danger to which 
this lady is expoſed of being taken priſoner 
by an advanced guard of the Chriſtians; 
though in the invention of this incident, 
the Poet ſeems to have had in his eye Virgil's 
admired epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus. Er- 
minia's reception by the ſhepherd in the 
ſeventh book forms an exquiſitely pleafing 
ſcene, and is a delightful contraſt to the 
horrors of war which precede it. Tancred 
purſuing Erminia in the diſguiſe of Clorinda 
very naturally falls into Armida's ſnares. * 
The diſaffection ſpread through the Chriſtian 
troops in the eighth book by the ſeditious 
harangue of Argillan affords an opportunity 


fo the Poet of diſplaying the prudence, 
reſolution and fortitude of the general, in 


quelling the diſaffection and popular tumult 
occaſioned by this harangue, The ninth 
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book preſents us with a variety of well in- 
vented and truly grand machinery. That 
of Michael in particular, as well as of the 
Fury Allecto, though of a different kind, 
are wonderfully ſtriking. In the tenth 
book the Poet, from a fondneſs for the ope- 
rations of magic, hath perhaps indulged 
himſelf too far in the licence of fiction, 
when he makes the magician Iſmeno (in a 
great meaſure unneceſſarily, as it ſhould 
ſeem) convey Solyman in an enchanted 
chariot to Jeruſalem, while he was upon 
the way to Gaza. * 


* 9 tet. * kl ci * ts " 


It is very difficult to aſcertain the utmoſt verge of 
probability in Epic Poetry, beyond which a Poet can- 
riot venture to penetrate, without juſtly incurring the 
imputation of wild and extravagant fiction. The ima- 
gination may be highly pleaſed with fictions, that will 
appear incredible and abſurd to cool impartial judgment. 
One rule however in Epic Poetry, equally important 
and indiſputable, is, that the general ſtrain of invention 
be founded upon popular opinion, or at leaſt upon po- 
pular tradition. This is neceſſary, and is all that is ne- 
ceſſary, to conſtitute poetic probability; but we are 
often at a loſs to determine how far popular credulity 
may 
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The ſolemn proceſſion of the Chriſtians 
in the eleventh book, and the miraculous 
cure of Godfrey's wound by an angel, are 
imitations of Homer. The nocturnal expe- 


may extend. In the age of Taſſo the inhabitants of 
Europe in general were certainly more credulous than 
in the preſent, and the powers of magic, now juſtly 
excluded, had taken the ſanRion of vulgar tradition, and 
in a great meaſure of vulgar belief; circumſtances which 
will for the moſt part vindicate thoſe fictions in the 
Jeruſalem Delivered, which to a modern critic may ap- 
pear extravagant and abſurd. Whatever advantages may 
have accrucd to mankind in general, from the ground 
which reaſon has gained on fuperſtition and credulity ; 
Poetry, it is certain, hath ſuſtained an irreparable loſs 
from the acquiſition ſince by this means thoſe enchant- 
ments which are calculated at once to pleaſe, aſtoniſh 
and terrify the imagination are utterly baniſhed from all 
the haunts of the Muſes. Thoſe who are deſirous to 
perceive the effects of theſe ſupernatural operations in 
Poetry, may peruſe the fifteenth, fixteenth and eighteenth 
books of the Jeruſalem Delivered, where the Poet, by 
introducing the grandeſt and moſt awful machinery of 
angels, dæmons and apparitions, makes the reader in 
ſome meaſure to fee] the power ef the enchantments 


they art employed to effectuate. he 
dition 
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dition of Argantes and Clorinda in the 
twelfth book, in order to burn the tower of 
the Chriſtians, is an imitation of that of 
Ulyſſes and Diomed in the Hiad. The 
diſcovery of Clorinda in the ſame book, 
after ſhe had been mortally wounded by 
the hand of Tancred, her death, and the 
diſtracting grief of her lover by whom ſhe 
had been lain, are all of them incidents ex- 
tremely intereſting, and deeply pathetic. 
The machinery of the demons, raiſed by 
the power of Iſmeno in the thirteenth book 
makes a conſpicuous figure. The incanta- 
tions and adjurations of this magician are 
remarkably awful and ſolemn ; the appear- 
ances in the enchanted wood are very ter- 
rific, and the deſcription both of the nature 
and offices of thoſe demons is highly pic- 
tureſque. In the fourteenth book the recal 
of Rinaldo is very properly effected by the 
earneſt intreaties of his relations, concur- 
ing with a ſupernatural intimation, which 
Godfrey had received in a dream to this 
X purpoſe, 
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purpoſe. The fifteenth and ſixteenth books, 
which contain the account of the voyage 
and adventures of Charles and Ubald, who 
had gone in queſt of Rinaldo, exhibit a 
rich fund of entertainment to the imagina- 
tion, abound with the moſt enchanting de- 
ſcription,. and ſhew an amazing fertility of 
invention in the author. The ſchemes of 
revenge meditated by Armida “ in the fury 
of her deſpair, occaſioned by the loſs of 
Rinaldo, are the natural effects of diſap- 
pointed love in its extreme. In the eigh- 
teenth book, the author has riſen to a track 
of the moſt ſublime and rich invention, 
The deſcription of the different ſcenes and 
appearances preſented to Rinaldo is re- 
markably pictureſque, at the ſame time that 
a great part of the fiction is extravagantly 
wild. Michael's appearing to Godfrey dur- 
ing the aſſault of the city, and his ſhewing 
him the celeſtial army and the Chriſtian 
warriours who had been flain before the 


* Pook xvii, 
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walls of Jeruſalem engaged on his ſide, are 
great incidents and add incomparable dig- 
nity to the action of the poem. The nine- 
teenth and twentieth books are full of action, 
and abound with the moſt important and 
intereſting incidents. In the former Argan- 
tes is ſlain by Tancred, who had renewed 
the combat with him; and great ſlaughter 
is made among the enemy by the unconquer- 
able Rinaldo, In the latter the Egyptian 
army is defeated, Solymon and many others 
of the principal heroes among the enemy 
are killed by Rinaldo, who purſues and has 
an affecting interview with Armida, and the 
city is at laſt taken by the Chriſtian general, 
which concludes the action of the Jeruſalem 
Delivered. From this flight enumeration of 
the principal incidents in the above-men- 
tioned poem the reader will perceive, that 
as theſe are in their own nature truly im- 
portant, as well as ſufficiently diverſified, fo 
they are calculated to awaken curioſity, to 
raiſe aſtoniſhment, and to intereſt our paſſions 


in the higheſt degree. 
X 2 Taſſo 
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Taſſo hath likewiſe ſucceeded admirably 
in the invention and proper diſplay of cha- 
racers, as well as in the invention and arange- 
ment of incidents. His characters are drawn 
by the hand of a maſter. They are juſtly 
delineated at the ſame time that they are 
uniformly ſupported. Mr. Voltaire in this 
reſpect gives him the preference to Homer.“ 
He expreſsly aſſerts that the characters of 

Taſſo are more 1kilfully introduced, more 
ſtrongly marked, and infinitely better ſuſtain- 
ed; that there is ſcarce one in the Iliad that 
is not inconſiſtent wgth itſelf, and not one 
in the Jeruſalem that is not uniform through- 
out. He acknowledges that the Jeruſalem 
Delivered appears to be in ſome reſpects an 
imitation of the Iliad ; but maintains, that 
if Godfrey is drawn after Agamemnon, and 
Rinaldo after Achilles, the copy is much 
ſu perior to the original. This is unqueſtion- 
ably a very bold aſſertion; and as it is a very 
ungular one, Mr. Voltaire may be thought 
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to have advanced it with an unbecoming 
confidence, as he has not particularly illu- 
ſtrated the grounds of this preference. We 
ſhall not here attempt to diſcuſs the compa- | 
rative merit of Homer and Taſſo in the 
juſt exhibition of characters. The merit of 
both Poets in this, as well as in every other 
diſtinguiſhing exertion of Genius in the 
epopza is indiſputable; nor can it with any 
juſtice be alledged, that though Homer hath 
upon ſome occaſions violated the uniformity 
of character, as for inſtance, in making 
Hector fly from Achilles, “there is ſcarce 
therefore a character in the Iliad that is not 
inconſiſtent with itſelf.” To me at leaſt, 
the character of Achilles, the principal hero, 
to mention no more, appears to be perfectly 
conſiſtent; and it is a compound of the 
following ingredients, valour, friendſhip, 
feroſity, cruelty and revenge, each in its 
ſeveral extreme. On the other hand it 
ought to be obſerved, that though the cha- 
racters of Godfrey and Rinaldo are in genuine 
excellence ſuperior to thoſe of Agamemnon 

X 3 | and 


from this digreſhpn, into which we were 
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and Achilles, from which they ſeem to 


be imitated, it does not for this reaſon fol. 
low that they are drawn with greater juſt- 


neſs and maſtery than their originals. The 


chief merit of a painter conſiſts in exhibit- 
ing a faithful reſemblance of the objects he 


would repreſent, whatever theſe may be, 


though we at the ſame time readily allow, that 
a good hiſtory painter is, in point of Ge- 
nius, much ſuperior to a good limner. 
With regard to Homer, his characters were 
no doubt partly copied from the life, partly 
created by his own imagination, and framed 
in ſuch a manner as to accompliſh the end 
for which he wrote. Taſſo on the contrary 
intended to preſent us with more perfect mo- 
dels of excellence, an intention which a 
more advanced ſtate of ſociety, and of conſe- 
quence a greater diverſity of manners, as well 
as more enlarged experience, enabled him to 
accompliſh. Hence it is that Taſſo hath 
given us more complete portraits, but not 
a truer likeneſs than Homer. But to return 


led 
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led by the above remarks of Mr. Voltaire, 
we may obſerve, that in the character of 
Godfrey we have a pattern of civil and mi- 
litary vertue. This hero is celebrated for 
his piety, his equity, bis wiſdom, his mode- 
ration, and his fortitude. Rinaldo, in mi- 
litary proweſs, is ſuperior to all. He is 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by an impetuous 
and irreſiſtible valour, by that generoſity of 
mind ſo becoming a hero, by a nice ſenſe 
of honour, by an impatience of injury or 
affront, and in general by that violence of 
paſſion which is natural to youthful ardour 
unabated by cool reflection. It is a curious 
ſpeculation to obſerve the different expreſ- 
ſions of the ſame paſſion in Rinaldo and 
Achilles. Rinaldo, inflamed with reſent- 
ment againſt Gernando, upon account of 
the unjuſt reproaches he had thrown upon 
his conduct, takes inſtant vengeance on the 
flanderer by killing him onthe ſpot. Achilles, 
no leſs inflamed againſt Agamemnon upon 
account of the detention of his fair captive, 

X 4 retires 
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retires from the army with indignant diſdain 
and implacable revenge, enjoying the miſ- 
fortunes of his countrymen. Rinaldo having 
at once ſatiated his reſentment by the blood 
of the unhappy wretch who had rouſed it, 
leaves the army at the importunity of his 
friends, but returns with pleaſure upon the 
firſt call to the aid of the Chriſtian troops. 
Achilles, regardleſs of the intereſts of his 
country, anddeaf totheimportunity of friend- 
ſhip, beholds the defeats and diſgrace of the 
Greeks with ſullen ſatisfaction, without ever 
feeling an inclination to aſſiſt them, till he 
is rouſed to revenge bythe death of his friend. 
We may add, that after Achilles appears in 
the field, we are dazzled and aſtoniſhed with 
his exploits; when Rinaldo is reſtored to 
the army, we admire his proweſs in battle; 
the former is the more terrible, the latter 
the more amiable hero. Tancred is the 
ſecond hera to Rinaldo. His character is 
diſtinguiſhed by an undaunted fortitude, by 
a certain magnanimity of ſpirit, by a friend- 


{bip for Rinaldo void of envy, and above 
all. 


ä 

all, by his unfortunate paſſion for Clorinda, 
His character in this laſt mentioned reſpe& 
is finely diſcriminated from that of his 
friend, Rinaldo, with a heart ſtrongly ſuſcep- 
tible of lobe, feels a ſtill mote ardent paſſion 
for military fame. Tancred likewiſe, high- 
ly emulous of glory, but ſtillmore the votary 
of love, reſigns himſelf in a great meaſure to 
its dominion. Rinaldo required the power 
of enchantment to ſubject his heart to the 
empire of love. Tancred yielded his eaſy 
willing heart to its grateful ſway. The 
ſixth book preſents us with a ſtriking diſ- 
play of the character of Tancred. While 
he is upon the point of entering the liſts with 
Argantes in combat, he obtains an unex- 
pected view of Clorinda, and heedleſs of the 
calls of honour or the prize of valour, he re- 
ſigns himſelf for a moment to the ſweet en- 
chanting deliriums af love, advancing to- 
wards the ſpot where this heroine ſtood ; 
till obſerving Otho ſtepping into his place 
and encountring his antagoniſt, he is at once 
rouſed from his reverie, and claims the glory 

ay 
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as well as danger of the combat, as his 
rightful priviledge. 

The character of Raymond is highly re- 
ſpectable. He poſſeſſes the moſt valuable 
qualities of Neſtor and Ulyſſes united toge- 
ther. He is ſage without loquacity, and 
prudent without cunning. Though verging 
to old age, he joins the ardor of the youth- 
ful warrior to the cool deliberation of wiſe 
experience. 

Argantes bears ſome reſemblance to the 
Ajax of Homer, but differs from him in ſe- 
veral eſſential qualities. Like Ajax he is of 
an enormous ſize, and poſſeſſed of intrepid 
fortitude ; but he is diſtinguiſhed from him 
by a boaſtful ferocity, and arrogance pecu- 
liar to himſelf. Solyman however appears 
to be the principal hero of the enemy. 
He is brave, haughty, and impatient of con- 
troul ; overbearing in his pride, and impla- 
cable in his reſentment. He is particular» 
ly characterized by the molt inveterate and 
_ unrelenting hatred of the chriſtian name. 
Clorinda may be thought to be an imita- 

tion 
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tion of the Camilla of Virgil; but there is 
really ſcarce any other reſemblance than 
that of their being two eminent female 
warriors. The character of the former is 
more enterprizing and more ſpirited than 
that of the latter. The dreadful combat of 
Clorinda with Tancred, the deplorable fate 
of this heroine, her ſudden converſion to 
chriſtianity, and her tender regard mani- 
feſted to Tancred with her expiring breath, 
as well as by viſiting him in a dream after 
her diſſolution, preſent us all together with 
ſuch a new and affecting diſcovery of her 
character, as to render it truly original. 

Erminiais a true feminine character, made 
up of ſenſibility and tenderneſs. She is 
diſtinguiſhed by the conſtancy and fervour 
of her love to Tancred, which prompted her 
to expoſe herſelf to imminent danger, by go- 
ing in queſt of him through a hoſtile camp. 

Theſe are the principal characters in the 
Jeruſalem Delivered, characters which Taſſo 
hath developed with much judgment, as 
well as with uncommon ſtrength of ima- 
gination, | Let 


1 
Let us next adduce a few examples of 


his talent in the invention of the images of 
Poetry. The noiſe of the fiends of hell at 
the breaking up of their infernal aſſèmbly, 
when they were preparing to execute their 
meditated vengeance on the chriſtian army, 


is very happily compared to the ſound of 
tempeſts burſting as ĩt were from their places 
of confinement. : 


Come ſonanti e torbide procelle, 
Che vengan fuor de la natie lor grotte 
Ad oſcurar il Cielo à portar guerra 
Ai gran regni del mare, e de la terra 
Toſto ſpiegando in vari lati i vanni, 
$i furon queſti per Io mondo ſparti : 
C. 4. ſt. 18. 1. 5. 


As ſounding tempeſts, with impetuous force, 
Burſt from their native caves with furious courſe, 


To blot the luſtre of the gladſome day, 
And pour their vengeance on the land and ſea: 
So- theſe from realm to realm their pinions ſpread 


And o'er the world their baneful venom ſhed. 
Book. iv. l. 143. 


Though the lion hath furniſhed both an- 
cient and modern Poets with many different 
images 
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images founded on his different propetties 
and appearances; and though Homer in 
particular hath compared the ſtern ferocity 
of his horoes, their bold and reſolute aſ- 
ſaults in battle, or their flow reluctance in 
a retreat to ſuch attributes in this king of 
the ſavage tribe as correſpond to thoſe vari- 
ous qualities, yet we do not remember to 
have ſeen the particular property of this ani- 
mal alluded to in the following paſſage, 
applied by any other Poet than Taſſo to the 
ſame object to which it there refers, intend- 
ing to give us an idea of the confuſion and 
terror that ſeized Argillan (who had raiſed 
a mutiny among the troops) on the firſt ap- 
pearance of Godfrey in ſceptred majeſty, he 
thus expreſſes it by a well adapted image. 


Coſi leon, ch' anzi I horribil coma 
Con muggito ſcotia ſuperbo, e fero ; 
Se poi vede il miniſtro onde fù donca 
La natia feritadel core altero; 
Può del giogo ſoffrir Vignobil ſoma, 
E teme le miniccie, e' duro impero: 
Ne i gran velli e grand denti e Punghie e hanno, 
Tanta in fe forza, inſuperbire il fanno. 
Cant. viii. ſt. 83. 
| 8 
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So when his ſhaggy main a lion ſhakes; 
And with loud roar his ſlumb'ring fury wakes ; 
: oi chance he views the man whoſe ſoothing art 
Firſt tam'd the fierceneſs of his lofty heart : 
His pride conſents th' ignoble yoke to wear; 
He fears the well known voice and rule ſevere : 
Vain are his claws, his dreadful teeth are vain, 
He yields ſubmiſſive to his keeper's chain 
Book viii. I. 616. 


Our idea of the enormous fize and dread- 
ful grandeur of Pluto is greatly heightened 
by a variety of ſublime images. Speaking 
of his bulk, he ſays, 

Ne pur calpe s'inalza o'l magno Atlante, 


Eh' anzi lui non pareſſe un picciol colle 


Si la gran fronte, e la gran corna eſtolle. | 
Cant. iv. ſt. 6. I. 6. 


Even tow'ring Atlas that ſupports the ſky 
A hillock if compared with him appears, 


When his large front and ample horns he rears, 
Book iv. 1. 46. 


His eyes are with great propriety as well as 
ſublimity compared to the blaze of a comet. 


4 Roſleggian gli occhi, e di veneno infetto, 
4 Come infauſta come ta, il guargo ſplende. 
Cant. iv. ſt, 7. I. 3. 
p | His 
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His ſanguine eyes with baneful venom ſtare, 
And like a comet caſt a diſmal glare. I. 51, 


His mouth open is likewiſe repreſented by 
a great as well as juſt image. 
E in guiſa di voragine profonda, 


S'apre Ia bocca d'atro ſangue immonde. 
Cant. iv. ſt. 7.1. 7, 


And like a whirlpool in the roaring flood 
Wide gapes his mouth obſcene with clotted blood. 
The I. 55. 


The image which follows is in the ſame 
taſte, and though it is not entirely new, the 


application of it is, as far as we remember, 
perfectly original. 


Qual i fumi ſuefurei et inflammati, 

Eſcon di Mongibello, el puzzo, el tuono ; 
Tal de la fera bocca i negri fiati, 

Tale il fetore, e la faville ſono. 


Cant. iv. St. 8. J. 2. 


As ſmoky fires from burning ZXtna riſe, 
And ſteaming ſulphur that infeQs the ſkies; 
So from his throat the cloudy ſparkles came, 


With peſtilential breath and ruddy flame. I. 57. 


The reader will perceive from theſe few 
images 
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images relating to the appearance of Pluto, 
that he is altogether a very ſtriking figure; 
though he cannot at the ſame time fail to 
obſerve that Milton has improved upon 
the Italian Poet (to whoſe ſublime deſcip- 
tion of this prince of hell perhaps he was 
in ſome degree indebted) as Satan is repre- 
ſented in ſtill more terrible majeſty than 
Pluto, and our idea of the ſize, power and ex- 
ploits of the former, is not only more diſtinct, 
but even more aggrandized than that of the 
latter: in order to be convinced of this, we 
need only to refer him to the paſſages quoted 
from Paradiſe Loſt in a preceding ſection. 
We meet likewiſe with ſeveral ſublime and 
with many pathetic ſentiments ſcattered up 
and down through the Jeruſalem Delivered. 
Of the former kind is that addreſs of Soly- 
man to Alecto, after he had experienced the 
ſury which that fiend had breathed into his 
ſoul, inciting him to dreadful ſlaughter. 


O tu, che furor tanto al cor m' irriti : 
Ned 'nuvm {ci gia, fe ben ſembiante humano 


Moſtraſti: 
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Moſtraſti: ecco is ti ſeguo, ove m' inviti. 
Verro farro la monti, ov' hora e piano, 
Monti d'huomini eſtinti e di feriti: 
Faro ſiumi di ſangue; hor tu ſia meco, 
E reggi I' arme mie per Vaer cieco. 


Cant. 9. ſt. 12. I. 2. 


O thou ! whoſe fury thus my heart inflames; 
Whoſe hidden power a human power bely'd ; 
Behold I follow thee my potent guide! 

A mound ſhall riſe where now appears a plain, 

A dreadful mound of chriſtian heroes ſlain : 

The field ſhall float with blood : O grant thy aid ! 
And lead my ſquadrons through the duſky ſhade. 


P Book ix. I. go. 


Ubald and Charles, in their voyage to the 
enchanted iſland of Armida under the con- 
duct of their female pilot, having had Car- 
thage pointed out to them, the poet exclaims 
in the following ſublime apoſttrophe, 


Giau l'alta Cartago : a pena i ſegni 
De l'alte ſue ruine i] lido ſerba. 
Muoiono le citta muoiono i regni : 
Copre i faſti, e le pompe arona et herba : 
E I'huom d' eſſer mortal par che ſiſdegni: 
O noſtta mente cupida e ſuperba ! 
Cant. xv. ſt. 20. J. 1. 


Y iu 
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Ill fated Carthage ! ſcarce amidſt the plains, 


A trace of all her ruin'd pomp remains 
Proud cities vaniſh, ſtates and realms decay, 


The world's unſtable glories fade away 
Yet mortals dare of certain fate complain, 
O impious folly of preſuming man! 


| Book. xv. I. 141. 
The reſpective ſituations of Erminia, of 
Tancred and Clorinda, of Rinaldo and Ar- 
mida, give occaſion to many very pathetic 
ſentiments, of which we muſt content our- 
ſelves with preſenting a few examples. 
Tancred having after a long and bloody 
conflict killed Clarinda (in diſguiſe) of 
whom he was enamoured ; and having 
through loſs of blood and exceſs of grief 
fallen into & ſoon, breaks out into the fol- 
lowing affecting exclamation upon his re- 
covery from it. 
To vivo? io ſpiro ancora? e gli odioſi 
Rai meio ancor di queſto infauſto die ? 
Ahi man timida, e lenta, hor che non oſi, 
Tu che ſai tutte del ferir le ve, 
Tu miniſtra di morte, empia et infame, 


Di queſta vita rea troncar lo tame ? 


| Cant. 12. ſt, 75 I, 1. — 3 &c. 
And 
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And do I live! — And dol yet ſurvey 
The hated beams of this unhappy day ? 
Ah ! coward hands! to righteous vangeance flow ! 
Though deeply vers'd in every murderous blow. 
Book 12. I. $68. 


Upon ſurveying the dead body of Clorinda 
placed near his tent, his ſorrow is excited 


afreſh, and he gives vent to it in the language 
of heart rending grief. 


O viſo che puoi far la morte 
Dolee, ma raddoleir non puoi mia ſorte. 
O bella deſtra, che”! ſoave pigno 
D'amicitia, e di paces me porgeſti ; 
Quali hor (laſſo) vi trovo? e qual ne vegno? 
E voi leggiadre membra, hor non ſon queſti 
Del meo ferino e ſulcrato ſdegno 
Veſtigi miſerabile, e funeſti ? 
Cant. 12. ſt. 18. I. 7. 


O ſight! that een to death can ſweetneſs give, 

But cannot now alas ! my grief relieve ! 

O!] thou dear hand that once to mine was preſs'd, 

The pledge of amity and peace confeſs'd ; 

What art thou now ? alas | how chang'd in death ! 

And what am I that ſtill prolong my breath ? 

Behold thoſe lovely limbs in ruin laid! 

The dreadful work my impious rage has made, 
Book. 12, I. 612. 

Y2 But 
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But there is no part of the whole poem in 
which there appears a greater variety of con- 
fliting paſſions than in the ſixteenth book, 
after Armida is abandoned by her lover Ri- 
naldo. She ſeems to have been actuated on 
this occaſion by all the emotions which can 
agitate, and by all the paſſions which can 
tear the human heart : Love, jealouſy, ha- 
tred, honour, ſhame, revenge and grief, ap- 
pear to be united in her ſentiments in their 
fierceſt extremes. After having recovered her 
ſpeech, of which ſhe had-been for ſome time 
deprived, by the aſtoniſhment and deſpair 
which ſeized her on the firſt notice of Ri- 
noldo's departure, ſhe runs after her lover, 
and exclaims with the moſt affecting im- 
portunity and tenderneſs. 


O tu, che porte 
Teco parte di me, parte ne laſh ; 
Oprendi Puna © rendi Valtra, © morte 
Da infieme ad ambe arreſta, arreſta i paſſi, 
Sol che ti ſian le'voci ultime porte 
Cant. xvi. ſt. 40. |. 1. 


O thou ! who bearſt away my deareſt heart, 
Who robb'ſt me of my beſt, my deareſt part, 
| | O! 


! 
O! give me death,. — or once again reſtore 
My murder'd peace, — thy haſty flight give o'er ! 
Hear my laſt words Book xvi l. 283. 


Rinaldo having ſtopped his courſe, and re- 
ſolved to give her an audience, ſhe endea- 
vours to regain her loſt empire over his 


heart, by touching upon every circumſtance 
which could awaken his pity or his love. 


After telling him that ſhe did not now ad- 
dreſs him as a lover, ſhe very artfully re- 
minds him, however, of their former mutual | 
affection. | | | 


Crudel te, come amante amante deve: 

Tai fummo un tempo: hor, ſe tal' eſſer neghi, 
E di cid la memoria aneo t'egreve ; 

Come nemice almeno aſcolta: e preghi 


D'un nemico ta'l hor Valtro riceve. 


Ah cruel ! think not now I come to prove 

The prayers that lovers might to lovers move ! 

Such once we were !— But if thou ſcorn'ſtthe name, 

Yet grant the pity foes from foes may —_ 
313. 


Knowing that her intreaties and her prayers 


could not prevail with him to return with 
1 her, 
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her, ſhe begs it as her laſt ſuit, that ſhe may 
at leaſt be permited to accompany him in 
order to defend him in battle from the aſ- 
faults of his enemies, by expoſing her own 
perſon leſs dear to her than his ſafety. 


Sarò qual pici vorrai, ſcudiero d ſcudo: 
Non fioch'n tua diffeſa is mi riſparmi. 
Per queſts ſen, pet queſto collo ignudo 
Pria che giungano a te, paſſeran Varmi. 
Brrbaro forſe non fara fi crudo, 
Che ti voglia ferrir per non piagarmi : 
Condonando il piacer de la vendelta 
A queſta qual fi ſia, belta neglelta. 
Miſera ancor preſumo? ancor mi vanto 
Di ſchernita belta, che nulla impetra ? 
ibid. ſt. 49 E. 


Let me ſuſtain or be myſelf thy ſhield ; 

Sill will I guard thee in the dangerous field. 

No hoſtile hand ſo ſavage can be found, 

Through my poor limbs thy dearer life to wound: 
Soft mercy even may fell revenge reſtrain, 
And theſe neglected charms ſome pity gain. 

Ah wretch ! and dare I ſtill of beauty boaſt, 

My prayers rejected, and my empire loſt, 1. 356. 


Armida finding all her arts baffled, and all 
her intreaties ineffectual to alter the fixed 
| purpoſe 
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purpoſe of Rinaldo's mind, paſſes at once 
in the moſt natural manner from the ſooth- 
ing ſupplications of love to the moſt appro- 
brious invective of hatred, and the moſt 
furious declarations of revenge. 


Ne te Soſia produſſe, e non ſei nato 
De YAttio ſangue tu: te Fonda inſana 
Del mar produſſe, el caucaſo gelato, 
E le mamme allattar di tigre Hircana. 
| ibid. ſt. 56. 1, & 


Boaſt not Betrodo's nor Sophia's blood! 

Thou ſprang'f relentleſs from the ſtormy flood: 
Thy infant years th Hyrcanian tigreſs fed ; 

On frozen Caucaſus thy youth was bred.! 1. 399. 


Having thus given vent to her paſſion, ſhe 
adds a little after, | 


Vattene pur crudel, con quella pace, 

Che laſei à me: vattene iniquo homai, 

Me toſto ignudo ſpirto embra ſeguace, 
Indiviſibilmente a tergo havrai. 

Nova furia co ſerpi e con la face 

Tanto t'agiterò quanto t'amai. ibid. ſt. 58. I. 1. 


Go wretch— Such peace attend thy tortur'd mind 


As I, forſaken here, am doom'd to find! 
Y 4 Fly 
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Fly hence !— be gone! but ſoon expect to view 
My vengeful ghoſt thy trait'rous flight purſue : 

A fury arm'd with ſnakes and torch I'll prove, | 
With terrors equal to my former love ! I. 413. 


Recovering from the ſwoon into which the 
violent agitation of her mind had thrown her, 
and finding Rinaldo gone, ſhe upbraids her 
love of him, and confirms herſelf in the 
moſt deſperate ſchemes of vengeance. 


Et io pur anco Vamo ? e in queſto lido 
Invendicata ancor piango, e m'aſſido? 
Che fa piu meco il pianto ? altr' arme, altr' arte 
Io non ho dunque ? chi ſeguiro pur l' empio: 
Ne Vabiflo per lui ripoſta parte 
Nè il ciel ſara per lui ſecuro tempio. 
| ibid. ſt, 62. 1. 7. 


And do I love him till ? ſtill here remain, 

And unreveng'd in empty words complain ? 

What then avail theſe tears, theſe female arms 

For other arts are mine and ſtronger charms. 

I will purſue— nor hell th' ingrate ſhall ſhield, 
Nor heaven ſhall ſafety from my fury yield: 
| I. 451. 


Fancying ſhe has him already in her power, 
ſhe indulges and enjoys her revenge. 
Gia'l 
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Gia'l giungo, el prendo, e' cor gli ſvello, e ſparte 
Le membra appendo, a e diſpictati eſſempio. 
Maſtro e di ferita vuo ſuperarlo i hh 
Ne Harti ſue: | ibid. ſt. 63. l. 5. 


Now ! now I ſeize him ! now his heartl tear, 
And ſcatter round his mangled limbs in air. 
He knous each various art of torture well, 

In his own arts the traitor I'll excel! ! 1. 457. 


Recollecting her miſtake however, and re- 
gretting the opportunities ſhe had loſt of 
gratifying her reſentment, ſhe immediately 
ſubjoins, 


Miſera Armida, all hor' devevi, e degno 
Ben' era, in quele crudel incrudelire 
Che tu prigion, Vhaveſti, hor tardo ſdegno, 
Tinflamma, e move neghittoſa lire. 
| ibid. ſt. 63.1. 8. 


But ah ! I wander !— O ! untimely boaſt ! 
Unbleſs'd Armida, whither art thou toſt ? 
Then ſhouldſt thou to thy rage have given the rein, 
When he lay captivein thy powerful chain. 

| I, 461. 


Theſe few examples will give ſome idea of 
_* Taſlo's talent in the invention of ſublime 
and 
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and pathetic ſentiments, The ſtrength of 
his Genius appears equally conſpicuous in 
thoſe vivid, pictureſque, and ſublime deſ- 
criptions, which run through almoſt every 
part of the Jeruſalem Delivered. 

The Poet preſents us with a very pictu- 
reſque, as well as a truly affecting repreſen- 
tation of the appearance of Clorinda ex- 


piring, after ſhe had received baptiſm from 
the hand of Tancred, 


D'un bel pallore hi il bianco volto aſperſo, 

Come a gigli ſarian miſte viole : 

E gli occhi al cielo affila e in lei convers 

Sembra per la pietate il cielo e' ſole : 

E la man nuda, e fredda abzando verſo 

II Cavaliero in vue di parole, 

Gli da pegno di pace : in queſta forma 

| | Paſla la bella donna, e par che dorma. 

| Cant. 12, ft. 69. I. 1. 


Adovely paleneſs o'er her features flew ; 
As vi'lets mix'd with lilies blend their hue : 
Hereyes to heaven the dying virgin rais'd; 
The heavens and ſun with kindly pity gaz'd ; 
Her clay cold hand, the pledge of laſting peace, 
She gave the chief; het lips their muſic ceaſe 
$0 
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So life departing left her lovely breaft ; 
So ſeem'd the virgin lull'd to filent reſt! 
Book 12. 1. 524. 


Ia peruſing the deſcription of the me- 
lodious ſounds heard by Rinaldo in the en- 
chanted wood, we feel a kind of rapturous 
plezſure ſomewhat fimilar to that which 
the hearing of them would have excited; 
and the harmony of thoſe ſounds is imita- 
ted in the muſical cadence of the vetſe. 


Paſſa pui oltre et ode un ſuono intantos, 
Che dolciſſimamente ſi diffonde. 
Vi ſente d'un ruſcello il roco pianto: 
E'l ſoſpirar de laura infra le fronde: 
E di muſico cigno il flebil eanto 
E l'uſignuol che plora e gli riſponde: 
Organi, e cetre, e voci humaine in rime. 
Tanti e fi fatti ſuoni un ſuono eſprime. 
Cant. 18. ſt. 18. I. 1. 


A dulcet ſymphony his ſenſe invades 

Of nymps or dryads warbling through the ſhades. 
Soft ſighs the breeze, ſoft purls the ſilver rill, 
The feather'd choir the woods with muſic fill: 
The tuneful ſwan in dying notes complains ; 


The mournful nightingale repeates her ſtrains: 
Tim- 
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Timbrels and harps and human voices join ; 


And in one concert all the ſounds combine! 
Book 18. 1. 1 19. 


When Solyman i is -preparing to attack the 
Chriſtians, the Poet by a very ſublime fi- 
gure repreſents Alecto as ſounding the 
charge, and ſets this direful fury | before our 
eyes as ſpreading forth the enſigns of battle, 


A coftui viene Aletto e da lei tolto 
E'l ſembiante d'un huom d'antica etade. 


Vota di ſangue, empie di creſpe il volto, 
Laſcia barbuto il labro, el mento rade: 
Cant. 9. ſt. 81. J. 7. 


Alecto ſounds the trump ; her hand unbinds 
The mighty ſtandard to the ſportive winds : 
Swift march the bands like rapid floods of flame, 
And leave behind the tardy wings of fame, 
W 1 Book g. 1. 101. 


This fury is: deſcribed a little after in a very 


ſtricking and dreadful attitude, urging on- 
ward the work of death. 


E la face inalzd di flegetonte 


r e ſegno diede a quei del monte. 
ibid. ſt. 21. 1. 7. 


Alecto 
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AleQo ſhakes on high the infernal brand, | 
And gives the ſignal from her lofty ſtand. l. 167, 


We paſs over the deſcription of the garden 
and bower of Armida in the fixteenth book, 


which the reader muſt have obſerved to be 
rich and luxuriant in the higheſt degree, 
and which, though partly copied from the 
gardens of Alcinous, and the abode of Circe, 
poſſeſſes at the ſame time a great deal of ori- 
ginality. The deſcription however of the 
ſolemn preparationsof the magician Iſoneno, 
in order to raiſe the demons to guard the 
wood in which the Chriſtians felled tim- 
ber for carrying on the fiege, is fo ſtrik- 
ing that we cannot omit addueing it as 
a remarkable example of the quality we 
are preſently conſidering. Speaking. of 
the darkeſt ſhade of the foreſt, the Poet 
tells us, | 


Hor qui ſen venne il mago e Popportuns 
Alto filento de la notte ſeelſe: 

De la notte, che proſſima ſucceſſe, 

E ſuo cerehio formoyvi, e i ſegni impreſſe. 


E ſcinto 
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E ſcinto e nudo un piè nel cerchio accolto, 
Mormorò potentiſſime parole. f 
Giro tre voltè a Voriente il volto, 
Tre volte 2 i regni ove dechina il ſole, 
E tre ſeoſſe la verga ond huom ſepolto 
Frar de la tomba e dargli moto ſuole: 
E tre col piede ſcalzo il ſuol percoſſe: 
Poi con terribil grido il parlar moſſe. 
Cant. 13. ſt. 5. I. 5, 


Here the magician came; the hour he choſe 
when night around her deepeſt ſilence throws: 
Cloſe to his loins he girt his flowing veſt, 
Then form'd his circle, and his ſigns impreſs'd ; 
With one foot bare within the magic round 
He ftood, and mutter'd many a potent ſound. 
Thrice turning to the coaſt his face was ſhewn ; 
Thrice to the regions of the ſetting ſun ; 
And thrice he ſhook the wand whoſe wondrous force 
Could from the tomb recall the burried corſe: 
As oft with naked foot the ſoil he ſtruck, 
Then thus aloud with dreadful accents ſpoke. 

Book 13. I. 33. 


Having framed his ſpells he utters the fol- 
lowing awful and horrible incantations, 
unequalled except by thoſe of a ſimilar na- 
ture delivered by the witches in Macbeth. 

Udite, 
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Udite, udite, ö voi che da le ſtelle 
Precipitar guj e folgori tonanti- 
Si voi, che le tempeſte, e le procelle 
Movete, habitator de Varia erranti; 
Come voi, ch' a Vinique anime falle 
Miniſtri ſete de gli eterni pianti : 
Cittadini d' averno, hor qui v'invoco, 
E te, ſignor, de' regni empi del foco. 
Prendete in guardia queſta ſelva, e queſte 
Piante, che numerate à voi conſegno. 
Come ill corpo è de Valma albergo e veſte ; 
Cos daleun di voi ſia ciaſeun legno. 

| ibid. ſt. 7. I. r. 


Hear you! who once by vengeful lightning driven, 
Fell headlong from the ſtarry plains of heaven! | 
Ye powers who guide the ſtorms and wintry war, 
The wand'ring rulers ofthe middle air! 
And you the miniſters of endleſs woe, 
To ſinful ſpirits in the ſhades below! 

' Inhabitants of hell ! your aid I claim, 
And thine dire monarch of the realms of flame 
Attend my will; theſe woods in charge receive: 
To you confign'd each fatal plant I leave, 
As human bodies human ſouls contain, 
So you enſhrin'd within theſe trees remain. 1. 45. 


The effects of Armida's ad; urations and ſpells, 


while ſhe was yet in the phrenzy of her 
| rage, 
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rage, upon account of the departure of Ri- 
naldo, are deſcribed with the utmoſt vivacity 


and ſtrength of imagination. 


Giunta 2 glialberghi ſuoi chiamo trecento 
Con lingua horrenda deita d' Averno. 
Sempie il ciel d' atre* nubi e in un momento 
Impallidiſce il gran planeta eterno: 

E ſoffa, e ſcote e gioghi alpeſtri il vento. 
Euo gia ſotto e pie mugghiar Vinferno, 
Quanto gira il palagio, udreſti irati 

Sibili et urli, e fremiti, e latrati. 

Ombra pit che di notte in cui di luce 
Raggio miſto non è tutto il circonda; 

Se non ſe in quanto un lampeggiar riluce 
Per entro la caligine profonda. C. 16. ſt. 67.1. 1. 


Now at her dome ſhe calls with hideous yell 

T hree hundred deities from deepeſt hell : 

Soon murky clouds o'er all the ſkies are ſpread; 
Th' eternal planet hides his ſickening head. 

On mountain tops the furious whirlwinds blow, 


Deep rocks the ground, Avernus groans below. 
Through all the palace mingled cries reſound, 


Loud hiſſings, howls and ſcreams are heard around. 
Thick glooms, more black than night the walls incloſe, 
Where not a ray its friendly light beſtows ; 

Save that by fits ſulphureous lightings ſtream, 


And dart through ſullen ſhades a dreadful gleam ! 
Book 16. I. 486. 


Of 
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Of the irregular greatneſs, wildneſs and en- 
thuſiaſm of Taſſo's imagination the two 
laſt quoted paſſages are pregnant examples, 
to which we may add as inſtances of the 
ſame kind the aftoniſhing appearances pre- 
ſented to the different warriors who viſited 
the enchanted wood, and the ſtrange journey 
of Solyman and Iſmeno to Jeruſalem 1 in an 
enchanted chariot. 14 

The poſition laid down and maintained 


in a preceding part of this work, that origi- 
nal Poetic Genius will always diſcover itſelf 
in allegories, viſions, or in the creation of 
ideal figures of one ſpecies or another, is 
likewiſe very remarkably exemplified by the 
ſurprizing fictions of Taſſo, whoſe viſionary 
ſcenes and ſupernatural characters of angels 
and demons, ſo juſty portrayed as well as 
uniformly ſupported, are infallible criterions 
of the the plaſtic power of his Genius. 


z Son 


* 
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r 


of the Effects of Genius, on the Temper 


and Character; and of the Advantages 
and Diſadvantagaes tending the Poſſeſſion 
of it. 


Havi NG conſidered at ſufficient length 


the nature and ingredients of Genius, in a 
preceding work, at the ſame time that we 
have pointed out its effects in compolition, 
and in the improvement of arts and ſciences; 


having likewiſe exemplified the obſervations 


that were made in the former work, on the 


qualities which conſtitute original Poetic 


Genius, by quotations from ſome of the 


moſt celebrated Poets of different ages, quo- 
| tations which we have endeavoured to ap- 
ply and to illuſtrate, it will be no 1mpro- 
per concluſion of the prefent work to take 
a genera] view of its influence on the tem- 


per and character, as well as of the advan- 


tages 
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tages and diſadvantages attending the poſſeſ- | 
ſion of it; by which means we ſhall be a- 
ble. to diſcover how far this ſingular ac- 
compliſhment renders a man happy in 
himſelf, or agreeable to others and of con- 
ſequence whether or not, it ought in reaſon 
to be an object of deſire or envy. 

A man of Genius is really a kind of dif4 
ferent being from the reſt of his ſpecies. 
The bent of his diſpoſition, the complexion 
of his temper, the general turn of his cha- 
racter, his paſſions and his purſuits are for 
the moſt part very diſſimilar from thoſe of 
the bulk of mankind. Hence partly it hap- 
pens that his manners appear ridiculous to 
ſome, and diſagreeable to others ; that moſt 
people, though they treat him with a cere- 
monious reſpect, behave in his preſence with 
an uneaſy reſtraint ; and that his company 
is ſeldom courted, except by thoſe perſons 
who have penetration enough to diſcern his 
merit, as well as candour to acknowledge 


it, or by thoſe others who hope to derive 
Z 2 ſome 
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ſome credit to themſelves from their ac- 
quaintance with him. Theſe conſequences 
indeed, likewiſe, partly arife from Envy, that 
deſpicable paſſion of little minds; but as 
Genius is not an object of Envy to every one, 
we cannot ſuppoſe this paſſion the ſole cauſe 
af that indifference and negle& which it 
meets with from many : we muſt therefore 
attribute the mortifications to which it is 
expoſed, in a conſiderable meaſure, to thoſe 
peculiar! manners which generally diſtinguiſh 
| it, and to its being unfit for entering with 
any degree of order or reliſh, into thoſe 
amuſements and occupations which engroſs 
the attention of a great part of mankind, 

promote a kind of ſocial intercourſe, and 
form thoſe bonds of attachment which ren- 
der men neceſſary and agreeable to each 
other. But waving any farther reflections 
on this ſubject, we ſhall proceed to point 
out the effects of Genius on the temper and 
character; after which, we ſhall endeavour 


to mark the diſtinguiſhing 6 or 
ö : foibles 
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foibles that are its uſual concomitants ; con- 


cluding with a ſhort view of the advantages 
and diſadvantages attending the poſſeſſion 


of it. 1 
True Genius, we may war ee 


33 


It is indeed e A \ colts or 


plegmatic conſtitution of mind. All its ſen- 


ſations, and all its affections are ardent, li ve. | 


ly and exquiſite. Neither its pleaſures, nor 
its pains are of the common kind: there; is 


a delicacy and reſinement i in its. ſenſibility . 


of either, which is utterly. unknown and in- 


conceivable by the vulgar. This extreme 


ſenfibility is the effect; of u. yivacity) and 
ſtrength of fancy, which throws an ,addty 
tional luſtre of its own, on every obyect ãt 


contemplates with pleaſure, as it caſts a dark 


ſhade on ſuch as are calculated to excite 
diſquietude and pain, by which means the 
feeling of either is rendered e raf 

affecting. 4 
It may likewiſe be. 99 that with 
this warmth. and ſenſibility, of temper, 2 
Z ; Cr. 
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certain ardor of imagination, which renders 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it peculiarly ſaſ- 
ceptible of the charms of the fair ſex, ſeems 
to be naturally enough connected. Though 
this ſuſceptibility i is in one degree or ano- 
ther univerſal; and though in general the 
paſſion of love operates very powerfully | in 
the early period of life, upon the mind of 
4 man of Genius, yet there have been ſome 
perfons eminently diſtinguiſhed by this qua- 
lity,” who through'an original as well as ha- 
bitual bent of affection to a different pur- 


ſuit, have either never felt this paſſion in an 
| extraordinary degree, or have in a great 


meaſure at leaft ſubdued the power of it, 
ſo as to feel none of its anxiety or uneaſineſs. 
Dr. Aikenſide, whoſe Poetic Genius is un- 
queſtionable," appears cither originally to 
have poſſeſſed this paſſion in a very moderate 
degree, or to have attained theentire maſtery 
of it by the force of diſcipline. Which ever 


ere 


heakly on sg exempted from its pain- 


ful effects. 
Rleſt 
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That loye fick dreams be kept away: ; 
No female charms of fancy born 
; Nor dimpled cheek, nor ſparkling ey,, 
With me the bands of ſleep unite; a I0 
Or ſteal my minutes half the ſaunt ring morn. | 


Though. we are far from patenting to inſi- 
nuate any thing to the diſadvantage of a paſ- ; 
ſion, in itſelf natural, and when mutual, of 
all others productive of the moſt exquiſite | 
happineſs; and though 1 in many inſtances, 
when it is well regulated, it may be proper 
to encourage i it, yet we cannot help think- 
ing that a very great ſenſibility of the in- 
fluence of female charms is upon the whole 
highly unfavourable to the exertions of 
youthful Genius; ſince the effect of this 
ſenſibility i is either to waſte the powers of 
the mind in indolence, or to employ them | 
wholly | in fomenting this pleaſing, but in 


the preſent caſe highly dangerous paſſion. 
Ambition, on the other hand, derived 


likewiſe from a native ardor of imagination 
ref] peQting only a different object, and found- 
2 4 ed 
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ed as it ſhould ſeem on the fame warmth 
and ſenſibility of temper, is a paſſion fre- 
quently abſerved to prevail in the character 
of a man of Genius, and when properly re- 
gulated, and ſuitably encouraged, is highly 
favourable to the exertions of this quality, 
ſince by holding forth rewards and honours 
to remunerate thoſe exertions it becomes a 
perpetual ſtimulus to the attainment of every 
excellence which can deſerve them. 

We may farther remark that Genius has 

a ſtrong tendency to produce a temper that is 
ſanguine and full of hope; an effect likewiſe 
naturally arifing from that vivacity and fer- 
vour of imagination peculiar to it. This de- 
luſive faculty, painting every agreeable ob- 
jet it ſurveys in the brighteſt colours, 
dwelling on them with delight, and placing 
them directly in the eye of hope, and with- 
in its graſp, the temper catches ſomewhat 
of the ardor of fancy, becoming eager and 
ſanguine through its habitual as well as 
natural conſtitution. Frequent diſappoint- 
ments indeeCc, as a man of Genius intenſely 
feels 


* 
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feel them, will at laſt damp the vivacity of 
his expeRtations ; ; and/he will learn from 
cruel experience the folly of truſting to 
thoſe viſionary air-built ſchemes of happi- 
neſs, which the breath of een in- 
ſtantly diſfipate. | 

At the ſame time that Genius bas a na- 
tural tendency to produce a eheatful and 
ſinguine temper of mind, which is its uſual 
attendant, and which, if not ſaddened by 
reiterated diſappointments, it ſtudiouſly pre- 
ſerves, it is diſtinguiſhed by another more 
remarkable and invariable characteriſtic, a 
ſublime, ſoothing, and penſive melancholy.” 
This difpoſition is indeed the inſeparable 
concomitant of true Genius. Perhaps, it 
may at firſt view be imagined, that ſuch a 
temper of mind is inconſiſtent with that 
ardor and chearfulneſs which we have a- 
bove obſerved to be an uſual attendant of 
Genius; but it is by no means really fo, 
We may obſery e, that as the minds of the 
more. . unfeeling pare of mankind, who are 

7 not 
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not ſuſceptible of very high degrees of pain 
or-pleaſure; are however at different times 
in, very different diſpoſitions; ſometimes 
pleaſed with themſelves, and with all a- 
round them, at other times oppreſſed with 
ſadneſs, of which they know not the cauſe, 
and experiencing a deplorable vacancy, of 
thought which they are utterly, at a loſs tq 
ſapply, ſo the mind of a man of Genius is 
ſubjected to the ſame kind of viciſſitudes, 
though he feels them more intenſely; and 
while at one time he riſes. in his.  enjoy-. ä 
ments to a degree of rapture, at another 
he relapſes into a penkive, but plealing me- 
lancholy. This laſt mentioned diſpoſition, 
as it is the conſtant attendant of Genius, 
ſo it becomes the predominating feature : 
of the mind, and gives a tincture to the a 
whole character, rendering it rather ſeri- 
ous than gay, rather thoughtful than de- 
ſultory. 

That penſive melancholy which o re- 
markably characterizcs exalted Genius, ap- 


* 


pears to be produced by a ſublimity of ima- 
gination 
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gination united with a contemplative turn 
of mind, both co-operating with a tender 
and ſympathetic ſenſe of human miſery. 
Objects that are in themſelves gteat and 
awful, as well as diſmal and terrific, whether 
they are the works of nature or of art, are 
peculiarly calculated to ſooth and gratify the 
diſpoſition of which we are treating. Thus 
the mouldering towers, the rocking battle- 
ments, the roaring billows, the howling 
wilderneſs, and the dreary waſte, as they 
are objects awfully grand, at the fame time 
that they ace attended with circumſtances of 
calamity and danger, are for theſe reaſons 
perfectly ſuited to the indulgence of a ſu- 
blime melancholy. We may obſerve that 
the melancholy which is excited by deſcrip- 
tion, or inſpired by meditation, is in general 
more unmixed and pleaſing, though not ſo 
affecting as a viſible repreſentation of the 
above mentioned objects to the outward 
ſenſes. The reaſon is this. When any 
mournful ſcene or event 1s deſcribed to us, 
or 
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or is imagined by ourſelves, the mind, eſpe- 
cially in the latter caſe, omits the moſt pain- 
ful circumſtances in its ſurvey, and dwells 
chiefly on ſuch as excite indeed a tender 
commiſeration (but not a violent commo- 


tion) joined with a ſoothing and delightful 
melancholy. _ On the other hand, when | 


theſe are preſent to our ſenſes, the emotion 
becomes too ſtrong to be pleaſing. | Thus, 
ſuppoſe a perſon unaccuſtomed to ſcenes of 
horror and death to behold a ſhipwreck, or 
the carnage of a battle, the melancholy 


which theſe may be ſuppoſed to excite 
would in a great meaſure be abſorbed in a 


ſtronger ſenſation, that of pity in the higheſt 
degree; though an after reflection upon ſuch 
ſcenes of diſtreſs, when the impreſſion made 
by them becomes weaker, will naturally in- 
ſpire a pleaſing melancholy, ariſing from that 
tender and ſympathizing, but not painful 
ſenſation of the manifold miſeries to which 
humanity is ſubjected, and ſucceeding the 
former more violent agitation of pity. Such 

appears 
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appears to be the nature 'and cauſe of that 
ſublime melancholy which is fo characteri- 
ſtical of elevated Genius. It were eaſy, by 
adducing quotations from their works, 10 
ſhew that the characters of all thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed authors, of whoſe poetical merit we 
have endeavoured to give ſome idea in the 
preceding ſections, were ſtrongly marked by 
the above mentioned quality. Let it ſuffice 
to give a ſingle example from the compo- 
fitions of Offian, which are tinctured with 
deeper ſhades of melancholy than thoſe of 
any other author whatever. He concludes 
his laſt mournful ſong in the following ſtrain 
of pathetic ſentiment, eminently charac- 
terized at the ſame time by that ſublime and 
penſive melancholy which fo remarkably 
predominates in all the poems of this divine 
bard. 

« Did thy beauty laſt O Ryno? Stood 
the ſtrength of Carborn Oſcar? Fingal him- 
ſef paſſed away; and the halls of his fathers 
have forgot his ſteps.—And ſhalt thou re- 


main, 
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main, aged bard! when the mighty have 
failed“*.“ | 

We may add, that Genius hath a natural 
tendency to produce a humane, compaſſio- 
nate and devotional temper of mind. Theſe 
are of all others its moſt valuable effects. It 
hath been juſtly obſerved by ſome ingenious 
moraliſts, that thoſe affections of the human 
mind which regard the ſpecies in general, 
and whoſe influence is the moſt difintereſted, 
are in fact ultimately derived from thoſe of 
a more private nature, which reſpect the in- 
dividual alone. Hence it is, that from a 
ſenſe of our own happineſs or miſery we 
learn to participate in the happineſs or miſery 
of others, A certain fanciful philoſopher 
indeed, of the preſent age, hath denied the 
former to be practicable. Without attempt- 
ing formally to refute this ſingular opinion, 
which, while it gives us a diſparaging idea 


— — 
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of human nature, by ſuppoſing it governed 
by maxims of the moſt confined" ſelf-Tore, 
is likewiſe directly repugnant to that precept 
of Chriſtianity which enjoins us to © rejoace 
with them that do rejoice, as well as toweep 
with them that weep,” we. ſhall only ab- 
ſerve, that though the ſenſation of pleaſure 
which ariſes in our minds upon contempla- 
ting the proſperity - of others is in ſome 
caſes mixed with envy, and is. always weak 
in compariſon of that tender commiſeration, 
that deep felt diſtreſs excited by their ſuffer- 
ings (an emotion, which in a perſon of 
ſtrong ſenſibility wrings the heart and draws 
forth the tear of pity, and of which the 
reaſon is too obvious to require to be af- 
ſigned) yet ſentiments of complacency and 
ſatisfaction will in general ariſe in every 
benevolent heart at the ſight of human feli- 
city. Nay, we cannot help thinking it poſſi- 
ble, notwithſtanding the ſelfiſh ſyſtem of the 
philoſopher above mentioned, that ſuch ſen- 
timents may exiſt in our minds even when 

our 
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our own ſituation is extremely unfortunate: 
their exiſtence certainly will at any rate be 
allowed in favour of thoſe who are the objects 


our moſt tender affections, and are allied 
to us by the ties of conſanguinity or friend- 


ſhip. A man of Genius poſſeſſes thoſe ſen- 
timents of benevolence in an exquiſite de- 
gree. When he is himſelf happy he de- 
lights to communicate happineſs to all 
around him, ſcarce enjoying any pleaſure 
of which others do not in one degree or an- 
other participate, His own inward ſatiſ- 
faction, greatly heightened by the colour- 
ing of a lively fancy him contem- 
plate every object with a placid eye; and 
the heart expanded and warmed with the 
proſpects of our own and of others happineſs 
preſented to it, mes ſuſceptible of all 
the finer feelings of humanity. 

On the other hand, we ſympathize with 
the miſcrics of our fellow creatures in pro- 
portion to the ſenſe we have of the miſeries 
we ourſelves are doomed to experience. 
256 From 
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From this ſenſibility, ſympathy derives its 
exiſtence; and we have ſhewn that ſuch 
ſympathy is the inſeparable attendant of Ge- 
nius. 

We obſerved likewiſe, that Genius has a 
tendency to produce a devotional temper of 
mind. This effect too ariſes from the in- 
fluence of imagination, which on religious 
ſubjects has an unbounded ſcope. The mind 
contemplating the Deity as the inexhauſtible 
fountain of being and of bleſſedneſs, as happy 
in himſelf, and diſpenſing the ſtream of hap- 
pineſs to all his creatures according to their 
various capacites, conſidering itſelf alſo as 
the object of his bounty and the ſharer of 
his benefits, is irreſiſtably led from admira- 
tion to gratitude, and from gratitude to a 


fervent love of that beneficent Beipg who 


is the author of ſo much felicity to mankind. 
There is indeed at the ſame time great 
danger of being betrayed into error, from 
the unreſtrained indulgence of imagination 
on religious ſubjects; for though there can 


beno ſuch thing asreal religion without a cer- 
A a tain 
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degree of enthuſiaſm, the effect of imagi- 
nation, yet this faculty, if left to purſue its 
own courſe, without being under any ſub- 
jection to the controul of reaſon, will in- 
volve the mind in thoſe myſteries of fana- 
tieiſin which will abſorb its powers in ſpe- 
culations beyond its extent, or beyond the 
verge of common ſenſe. 

It may farther be obſerved, that Genius 
is frequently connected with a baſhful timi- 
dity and diſidence. True Genius is indeed 
very rarely united with thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which make a man's fortune in the 
wortd, Tt is deſtitute of that addreſs, con- 
fidence, and pRFunption, which often im- 
pole upon the ignorant and ſuperficial part 
of mankind ; at the fame time that it is a 
ranger to the ſubtle arts of infinuation, 
which procure the friendihip of the weak 
and vain, Being naturally baſhful and dit- 
fident, it is frequently reſtrained by native 
modeſty from declaring its ſentiments, and 
v hen it does declare them, is always afraid 
of incurring cenſure-or ridicule, The in- 

2 ge nuous 
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genuous bluſh, the down-caſt eye, and the 
faultering tongue, betray its inward confu- 
fion and timidity. 
Genius is likewiſe ſometimes diſtinguiſhed 
by a diſtant and dignified reſerve. Conſcious 
perhaps that it ought to be reſpected and 


courted, it is not eager to court the friend- 
ſhip. or eſteem of others. It diſdains to 
offer to any one the incenſe of flattery, and 
ſcorns to ſubmit to the mean offices of abject 
ſervility. 

Having conſidered the influence of Ge- 
nius on the temper and character, we ſhall 
now point out ſome of the peculiarities or 
foibles which uſually attend it. 

Among theſe we may reckon its powerful 
bent to project romantic and ideal ſchemes 
of future felicity. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this ſtrange diſpoſition, which 
retains its tendency and much of its ſtrength 
after many fatal/ diſappointments, is upon 
the whole deſirable or otherwiſe. It pro- 
vides indeed in the mean time a delicious 
tepaſt to the mental appetite, but unthink- 
A a 2 ingly 
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ingly prepares along with it a bitter draught, 
ariſing from the anguiſh of deceived hope. 
This tendency to contrive viſionary ſchemes, 
it is obvious, ariſes from imagination, but 
from an imagination irregular and unchaſ- 
tiſed. n 

Precipitate temerity in judgment and con- 
duct is likewiſe in ſome inſtances annexed 
to the poſſeſſion of Genius. A man endued 
with this quality is ſometimes apt to ſay 
and to do things which to the reſt of man- 
kind appear ridiculous, and are really ſo. 
This foible, by no means a neceſſary effect 
of the quality above mentioned, proceeds 
from a volatility of imagination, untamed 
by the chaſtening power of the reaſoning 
faculty. ' 

We may farther remark that Genius is 
ſometimes debaſed by an unbecomin g union 
with Irreſolution and Inconflancy of mind, 
Theſe qualities, it muſt be confeſſed, are 
none of its conſtant attendants. They are 


often the effects of a too pliant temper, diſ- 
covering 
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covering a diſpoſition to oblige, deviſing ex- 
pedients for reconciling different views and 
intereſts, heſitating concerning the means 
of accompliſhing its purpoſes, making con- 
ceſſions, and repenting of the conceſſions it 
has made. Thus they -may ſometimes be 
reſolved into goodnature; but it is goodna- 
ture degenerating into weakneſs. When 
theſe qualities are connected with Genius, 
they are effects of a volatility of imagination, 
and a natural imbecillity of the mind. 
Abſtraction of thought may be conſidered 
as another more uſual concomitant of Genius. 
It is commonly very conſpicuous in the be- 
haviour of perſons diſtinguiſhed by this qua- 
lity while they are in company. One can 
perceive from their fixed and thoughtful 
looks a certain alienation of mind from the 
ſubject of converſation, and a continued em- 
ployment of the thoughts on one particular 
object, without attending to any thing elſe. 
This peculiarity appears to be the offspring 
of imagination, united with a contempla- 
tive turn of mind, which is generally the 
A a 3 attendant 
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attendant of Genius, and often diſcovers itſelf 


very remarkably both in the Poet and Phi- 
loſopher, though their minds are differently 
employed; that of the former being buſied 
in creating the images of Poetry, that of 
the latter in deviſing ſolutions of the phæ- 
nomena of nature; while perhaps the reſt 
of the company, regardleſs of both, are en- 
gaged in learned diſputes concerning a caſe 
in quadrille, the comparative excellence of 
hounds and horſes, or other ſubjects of like 
importance. We need not at all wonder 
while ſuch topics are diſcuſſed that they 
ſhould both ſometimes chooſe to indulge 
their own reveries, and leave it to others 
who are better qualified for it to ſupport 
the ſpirit of the converſation. | 

The laſt peculiarity of Genius of which 
we ſhall take notice, is an ignorance of and 
indifference to the common affairs of life. 


Theſe qualities, though not univerfally con- 


netted with Genius, are however its ordi- 
277 2:tendants, and indeed naturally enough 
reſult 
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reſult from the particular purſuits in which 
it is engaged. The taſte and manner of life 
of a man of Genius being generally fo dif- 
ferent from that of the reſt of mankind, it 
is impoſſible he ſhould enter with any degree 
of reliſh into their favourite occupations, 
or that he ſhould adopt their maxims, and 
conform to their mode of living, without 
doing the utmoſt violence to his own in- 
clinations. Hence being unfit to bear a part 
in the ordinary. buſineſs of life, he finds 
himſelf obliged to ſhun the ſociety of the 
far greater part of his ſpecies, while he is 
at the ſame time equally ſhunned by them. 
To conſider ons ſelf as in a manner detached 


from the bulk of mankind, even granting - 


them the leaſt reſpectable part, and in ſome 
meaſure cut off from all intercourſe with 
them, is doubtleſs a very melancholy con- 
ſideration, and the dread of experiencing it 
ſhould induce every man of Genius to ſtudy 


to acquire thoſe qualifications which, how- 


ever contemptible they may appear to the 
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pride of ſuperior underſtanding, can never 
be conſidered as uſeleſs, while they become 
the means of promoting a reciprocation of 
thoſe offices of civility by which life is ren- 
dered more eaſy and agreeable. 

Theſe appear to be the chief peculiarities 
or foibles which are incident to Genius, 
foibles which are by no means inſeparably 
connected with it, ſince many have been 
exempted from them, and ſince they are 
ſuch as every one who poſſeſſes any conſi- 
derable ſhare of caution and prudence may 
in a great meaſure avoid. But as Genius is 
not always diſtinguiſhed by theſe qualities, 
it is frequently betrayed into ſtrange abſurdi- 
ties and extravagances of conduct, which 
prove an entertainment to ſome, and impart 
2 malicious pleaſure to others, by expoſing 
a character otherwife reſpectable to the pe- 


tulant ſarcaſms of irony and envy. 

As the obſervations which we have made 
on the influence of Genius on the temper 
and character of the poſſeſſor, as well as 


the peculiarities and foibjes which uſually 
attend 
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attend it, ſerve likewiſe to ſhew its/inflaence 
on ſociety, and how far it renders a man 
agreeable or otherwiſe to thoſe with whom 
he converſes, we ſhall now conclude with 
taking a ſhort view of the principal advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of this uncommon 
quality, which will enable us to determine 
how far it contributes to the happineſs or 
miſery of the individual. 

Among its advantages we may reckon that 
tribute of admiration and reſpect which is 
juſtly due to it, and which, though not paid 
by all, is however readily beſtowed by the 
impartial and diſcerning part of mankind. 
Admiration hath ever been the idol of Genius, 
to which it hath devoted many a toilſome 
day, and many a watchful night. Its be- 
witching accents, like the balm of life, have 
often revived its drooping ſpirits, and rein- 
vigorated its ſlackened efforts; and doubtleſs, 
however precarious and unſatisfactory an 
_ acquiſition popular applauſe may appear to 
the cool diſpaſſionate philoſopher, it muſt 
be acknowledged to be a real honour to have 

merited 
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merited the eſteem and commendation of 
the worthier part of our ſpecies, as the at- 


tainment of theſe is certainly an object in 
itſelf defirable, 


Dulce eft digito monſtrari, et dicier hic eſt. Hon. 


How pleaſing tis to hear, th* admiring throng 
Pointing exclaim Lo! there he walks along. 


Another agreeable, though leſs envied, 
concomitant of Genius is the power of ſelf 
amuſement. While the idle and opulent 
part of mankind are perpetually ſhifting 
their ſcenes of pleaſure, from a deſire of 
lulling their cares in oblivion, rather than 
from the hope of augmenting their enjoy- 
ments, the man of true Genius poſſeſſing 
talents happily turned to contemplation or 
compoſition, will find in the exerciſe of theſe 
an effectual reſource againſt that deplorable 
ſatjety and laſſitude of mind which are the 
infallible conſequences of a life of ſenſual 
indulgence. It is one of the ſignal privi- 
leges of Genius, whether in its more ſerious 
ſtudies or its lighter purſuits, at all times 
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and in all places, to contribute to the enter- 
tainment of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it. 
Its rational and improving exerciſes, at the 
ſame time that they impart a ſerene ſatisfac- 
tion to the mind, prove a ſanctuary from 
which the noiſe and folly of mankind are 
excluded, and become a refuge from the nu- 
merous perplexities of human life. 

Theſe agreeable attendants of Genius 
however are counterbalanced by others of 
an oppoſite nature. It has its troubles as 


well as comforts, and it is its misfortune 


to be as · ſuſceptible of pain as of pleaſure. 
The life of a man of Genius, like that of 
a Chriſtian, is for the moſt part a ſtate of 
warfare, and thoſe who are in any conſi- 
derable degree diſtinguiſhed by this quality 
may expect to fuſtain the aſſaults of malignity 
and envy, which haye been always directed 
againſt illuſtrious merit, and whoſe enve- 
nomed ſhafts, wherever they penetrate, never 
fail to poiſon the calm current of felicity. 
But though we ſhould ſuppoſe the attempts 
of the malicious part of mankind to reduce 

an 
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an aſpiring Genius to their own level, baffled 
by its manifeſt and acknowledged ſuperiority, 
it will, notwithſtanding, be expoſed to ſevere 
mortifications in the world, from the neg- 
lects of ſome, and the ignorance of others. 
A man of ſuperior abilities, conſcious as he 
is of thoſe abilities, will very naturally, and 
may no doubt juſtly, claim a certain degree 
of reſpe& upon account of theſe ; but he 
will not find every one with whom he con- 
verſes entirely diſpoſed to admit his claim; 
while in other inſtances he will perceive 
with the keen vexation of diſappointed hope, 
that his fame is not ſo univerſal as he fondly 
imagined. Nor is this all. He will not only 
diſcover, from painful experience, that there 
are many other qualifications of greater ac- 
count with the bulk of mankind than the 
moſt exalted Genius; but will have the 
mortihication to ſee that reſpe& to which it 
15 entitled, arrogated by thoſe who have no 
quality to rechmmend them but their im- 
pudence, and with ſhameful proſtitution, as 
well as abject adulation, conferred on thoſe 
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whoſe title is wholly founded on hereditary 


or unmerited opulence. Nay farther: if 


his fortune is narrow, or his ſituation de- 

pendent, he will upon ſome occaſions be 
expoſed to a familiarity of treatment, which 
from perſons of very inferior abilities, and 


very diflimilar tempers and modes of life,” 


ĩs peculiarly diſguſting to an ingenious mind; 
upon others he will be ſubjected to the licen- 


tiouſneſs of rudeneſs, or the inſults of bruta- 


lity, and it will be ſometimes his fate, 


To bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


to which he ſubmits an 
though filent diſdain. 


Mie may add, that it hath been often the 
lot of Genius to be without a protector, 


and without a patron; that it hath been often 


left to languiſh in the cell of obſcurity, and 


to feel the rigours of adverlity and want, 
while it hath been heard complaining of 
its melancholy ſituation in the anguiſh of a 
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broken heart, but hath complained is 
vain. | : | 

From this view of the pains and pleaſures ' 
attendant on Genius few impartial perſons 
will be apt to envy the poſſeſſion of this 
fingular accompliſhment. Indeed when we 
cooly conſider the uncertainty of that fame 
to which it aſpires, the diſappointments to 
which it is expoſed in the purſuit of it, and 
the miſeries it is often doomed to experience, 
it may well be queſtioned whether a man 
of plain ſenſe and pliant temper, who thinks 
and acts like the reſt of mankind, who can 
reliſh the ordinary pleaſures at the ſame 
time that he participates in the common 
cares of life and whoſe deſires as well as 
Purſuits run in the ſame uniform channel 
with thoſe of his companions around him, 
enjoys not at leaſt more ſatisfaction and con- 
tentment than the greateſt Genius that ever 
exiſted upon earth. 


